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EDITORIAL 


ie was a melancholy appropriateness in the 
publication last month of Haydn’s Military Sym- 
phony played by the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra 
under Bruno Walter on three H.M.V. discs and on 
two H.M.V. discs Wagner’s Rienzi Overture, played 
by the Boston Promenade Orchestra under Fiedler. 
Ha one desired a tragic farewell to Vienna one 
might have chosen the Funeral March from the 
Eroica, but most of us will prefer the mood of the 
Havdn Symphony. This was the music of a century 
when England and Austria were so often comrades in 
arms, and it may actually have been written when 
Haydn was living at 1 Bury Street, St. James’s. 
Certainly it had its first performance in London. We 
can think of the devoted Elssler copying it out on 
bleak March days of 142 years ago, and how little 
would Elssler and his master have imagined the 
possibility either of the symphony’s being recorded or 
of the absorption of Austria in Germany. The one 
eventuality would not have seemed less fantastic than 
the other. Vienna, the capital of Europe, to rank 
below the King of Prussia’s Berlin! And when this 
splendid new recording of the Military Symphony 
was played the next work was the Rienzi Overture, 
which, after due apologies have been made to the 
great tribune, and a word of excuse to Wagner him- 
self, did sound after the Military Symphony a little 
too like the fanfares of Hitler’s voice. I hastily repeat 
that I am not for a moment suggesting that the Rienzi 


Overture is as loud or as harsh or as empty as that, - 


but coming on top of the Military Symphony it did 
seem to possess an uncanny appositeness. Let us hope 
that the publication of that superb performance of 
Brahms’s Tragic Overture with Toscanini conducting 
was not an omen of the immediate future. 

My conscience smites me now for ‘having thus 
associated the Rienzi Overture with Hitler, and I must 
make what amends I can by bowing down before the 
recording of the Prelude and Liebestod played by the 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra under Furtwangler, on 
two H.M.V. discs. We have had many recordings of 
the Prelude and. Liebestod, but this seems to me to be 
so much the best we have had that there need be no 


hesitation in saying it displaces all the others, and it 
is safe to prophesy that it will be a long time before 
we get another as good. And as much can be said for 
the Columbia recording of Finlandia played by the 
London Philharmonic Orchestra under Sir Thomas 
Beecham, on a light-blue disc. In the days when 
Finlandia and the Valse Triste were the only music of 
Sibelius the recording companies thought we could 
enjoy, we had numerous recordings of Finlandia by 
orchestras, military bands and organs, the invaluable 
Encyclopaedia of Recorded Music notes a dozen and then 
adds “etc.” This latest recording to my mind is an 
easy first. I was delighted too by Weingartner’s 
handling of the London Symphony Orchestra in 
Brahms’s Fourth Symphony, on five Columbia discs. 
I should not care to say positively at present that 
I prefer it to any other recording of the Fourth Sym- 
phony, and at the moment the necessary time is lacking 
to compare it with the rest. So far as I remember 
Weingartner has hitherto conducted only the First 
Symphony for the gramophone, but he has all the 
qualities for the ideal conductor of Brahms. I suppose 
readers will consider me a heretic for saying so, but 
I was disappointed with Toscanini’s handling of 
Brahms until that superb Tragic Overture made me 
think I must have been wrong. 

The first symphony of Brahms we had for the 
gramophone was the Second. I think it must have 
been conducted by Landon Ronald. It was so long 
ago, gramophonically speaking, that it is not noted 
in The Gramophone Shop Encyclopaedia. We thought 
Brahms very stiff going in those days! By “ we,” 
I mean myself and many of our readers. . . . I have 
just searched through back volumes of THE GRaAmo- 
PHONE and it was Landon Ronald. The recording was 
published in September, 1924. I find myself writing 
of Brahms, “ we need no longer approach his melodies 
as if we were coming within range of a tiger’s claws. 
It is not to be expected that in the present state of 
recording a Brahms Symphony is going to be as 
successful on the gramophone as one of Tchaikovsky’s, 
and no doubt it was the thickness of the orchestration 
that prevented our having a Brahms Symphony 
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before. I hope this issue will be well enough supported 
to justify the recorders in giving us the other sym- 
phonies.” And here is rather an amusing milestone— 
“A word of congratulation to H.M.V. for instituting 
a much needed reform by marking in clear numbers 
the order in which to play the eight sides.” The 
reference to melodies in this symphony drew many 
letters of protest from readers. In February, 1925, 
I was writing “ Correspondents have writtea to me 
asking how they are ever to enjoy Brahms Symphony 
in D. The only reply I can make is by ‘ incessant 
playing.’ But I must warn any readers who regretted 
buying the D major that the First Symphony in 
C minor from Columbia will be from their point 
of view even more of a proposition. Yet if they will 
only have faith and persevere they will derive from 
Brahms a pleasure that no other composer except 
Beethoven can give.” 


But we must get back to the present. The other 
night I was playing an old Columbia album of the 
Tchaikovsky Trio in A minor “To the memory of 
a Great Artist,” played by Catterall, Squire and 
Murdoch, and thinking to myself that good as it was 
it was time to give this lovely set of melodies another 
recording. And now a week or two later arrives an 
H.M.V. album with the work performed by the two 
Menuhins and Maurice Eisenberg. I have really 
nothing to add to A.R.’s review last month, for he has 


said exactly what I should have tried to say, with 
less equipment to say it, and I do so profoundly agree 
with him about that wonderful lament at the end, 


which really should be orchestrated. If it were well 
done it would ravish an audience. It is an enchanting 
piece of music worthy to rank as music with Shelley’s 
“* Adonais,”’ or perhaps it would be a more just com- 
parison to say Swinburne’s beautiful “ Elegy for 
Baudelaire.” The artist to whose memory the work is 
dedicated is Nicolas Rubinstein, brother of the 
pianist, who was Tchaikovsky’s teacher at the Moscow 
Conservatoire. And as A.R. has anticipated my own 
reactions with his remarks about the Tchaikovsky 
Trio he has done the same in writing about the most 
exquisite performance by Simon Goldberg and Lili 
Krauss of Beethoven’s Violin and Piano Sonata in 
G. major, Op. 96, on three Parlophone discs. This is 
indeed the very perfection of chamber music playing 
and I cannot help regretting that the violin and piano 
sonatas of the Beethoven Society were not entrusted 
to these two artists. This gives me an opportunity of 
reminding readers of the two Parlophone albums of 
the Mozart violin and piano sonatas played by 
Goldberg and Krauss. I find that of all the albums of 
chamber music which have appeared during the last 
two years, I have played these most often. The music 
and the performance of it are utterly entrancing. 
That this particular Beethoven Sonata should have 
been published this April must be added as a coinci- 
dence to the simultaneous publication of Haydn’s 
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Military Symphony and the Rienzi Overture. I had 
written the opening of this editorial before I read 
A.R.’s review, and in that I see he quotes D’Indy’s 
remark about the music reflecting the charm of 
the smiling Austrian countryside, with the tramp 
of soldiers in the distance. Let us hope that the 
triumph of the countryside in this music is of happy 
omen. 

The beautiful melodies of Schumann’s Fantasia in 
C major are woven like a golden thread through so 
much of my earliest enjoyment of music that it is 
difficult to imagine they are not equally familiar to 
every reader. Yet every reader does not possess a wife 
whose playing of Schumann has been able to make 
the Fantasia a commonplace of music in the same way 
as a field of daisies is a commonplace of Spring. It 
is indeed surprising that so attractive a work should 
hardly ever have been recorded: I can remember 
only a Polydor version by Walter Rehberg. The 
Fantasia was originally written as Schumann’s con- 
tribution to the fund for erecting in Bonn a monument 
to Beethoven just a hundred years ago, and it was 
originally called Obolus (the humble penny), 
The three movements were entitled Ruins, 
Triumphal Arch and Starry Crown. The meaning 
of the last two is easy enough to arrive at, but the 
critics have failed to discover what Schumann meant 
by “ Ruins ” for the first movement. I will hazard 
a suggestion. The Ruins may be what seemed the 
wreck of Beethoven’s life by his deafness and domestic 
troubles, ruins which, like “thought and affliction, 
passion, hell itself,” he turned not with Ophelia merely 
“ to favour and to prettiness ” as the ruins of some old 
abbey are covered with ivy and wild clematis, but 
from them built a great triumphal arch under which he 
passed to receive the starry crown of immortality, 
And perhaps to this may be added a more recondite 
symbolism by making them the ruins of a cold classic- 
ism built up again to form the triumphal arch of 
romanticism. Such ruins may be seen in Giorgione’s 
great picture—Figures in a Landscape. This is not 
too extravagant a notion for Schumann, who was as 
acutely conscious of the new Zeitgeist as Keats had been 
twenty years earlier. And in his admission that he 
daily confessed his sins to the mighty Bach, and 
endeavoured to purify and strengthen himself through 
him we may understand how profoundly aware 
Schumann was of his own architectonic failings, and 
his desire to emphasise the necessity to preserve and 
serve the true spirit of classicism which was slowly 
being stifled at the end of the eighteenth century by 
a frigid and heavy formalism. The same impulse 
which made Schumann confess to Bach his sins in- 
spired Keats to write his sonnet on the Elgin marbles. 
Perhaps later on Schumann felt that his programme for 
the Fantasia had not been successfully carried out in 
the music, and when the work was published it was 
dedicated to Liszt and headed by a motto from 
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Schlegel : ‘‘ Through all the tones that sound in 
earth’s fitful dream, one gentle note is there for the 
secret listener.”” With such a motto Schumann turns 
his work into what for most of us it will always remain 
—a lovely romantic meditation. At the present moment 
we need music like that, and I commend this perform- 
ance by Wilhelm Backhaus to those who wish to 
dream of peace. 

Talking of dreaming there is some irony in the 
fact that a highbrow writer like Schumann (and by 
highbrow I mean subjectively highbrow not objectively) 
should have composed as one of a piano suite what must 
be almost the most popular tune in the world, if we 
may judge by the fifty-one various ways in which it 
has been recorded. 


CHALIAPIN As | KNEW HIM 


by F. W. GAISBERG 


A‘ 5 o’clock in the afternoon of Tuesday, the 
12th April, Feodor I. Chaliapin passed peacefully 
away at his home in the Avenue D’Eylau, Paris, in 
the presence of his wife and almost his entire family. 

His hope of winding-up his career with a world 
tour of farewell appearances in opera and concert was 
thus never realised. 

With his death the book is closed of the most 
brilliant period, artistically speaking, of Imperial 
Russia, which reached its zenith during the ten years 
immediately preceding the War, when the Romanov 
Dynasty subsidised with vast sums the Marijnsky 
and Bolshoi Opera Houses, and when wealthy 
patrons of music like Prince Cheremetieff who had 
his own private choir and orchestra, and the rich 
Merchant Marmontov lavishly supported the Moscow 
opera, which gave the operas of Moussorgsky, Serov, 
Rimsky-Korsakov and Borodin their first hearing. 
Chaliapin found and seized his opportunity in this 
fertile field. He dominated the dramatic and musical 
world and his name was on everyone’s lips when 
I first went to Russia to secure a gramophone reper- 
toire of Russian music. 

I had the honour of recording M. Chaliapin for the 
first time in St. Petersburg in 1902. To get him to 
record was always trying work for everyone concerned, 
and if space would permit I could quote numerous epi- 
sodes to prove how nerve-racking an experience it was. 

As a rule, the session was appointed late in the 
evening, and it usually fell to my lot to fetch him to 
‘the studio. If in good voice, this was an easy matter, 
but if he were dissatisfied with the condition of it, on 
arriving at his palatial home one usually found him 
sulking in bed. He would let out a roar at frequent 
intervals with the idea of proving that he could not 
possibly be expected to record; then, perhaps, 
clearing his throat, he would call for a laryngoscope, 
and his unfortunate valet had to hold up a mirror 
whilst he examined his vocal chords for red spots. 
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Do not miss the Tartini Concerto in D minor, 
arranged by Szigeti for violin, string orchestra and 
harpsichord, on two light-blue Columbia discs, played 
as we should expect to perfection by Szigeti himself 
as solist, and recorded with equal perfection by 
Columbia. Mozart’s Serenade Eine Kleine Nacht Mustk 
has had at least a dozen recordings on orchestra, 
and I do not feel perfectly convinced that another was 
necessary just yet. However, Decca have decided 
otherwise and have given us a first-class performance 
by the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra under Furt- 
wangler, with a charming Adagio of Mozart for 
violin and piano to make the sixth side, in this case 
the first side of the three discs. 

Compton MACKENZIE. 


Theodore Chaliapin and F. W. Gaisberg at Hull, 1924 


Chaliapin in such a mood was a most difficult 
proposition and the poor valet, shivering with appre- 
hension, might not hold the mirror steadily and would 
get cuffed for his pains. None of us felt very comfortable 
on these occasions, as we knew that he had to be 
pacified and pampered in order to get him to the studio. 

Other times, when a study of his vocal chords 
revealed no red spots, we all breathed a sigh of relief ; 
Chaliapin would then sing and if the song came forth 
smooth, rich and velvety he would smile, whilst we almost 
danced with joy and then rushed to get him dressed. 

His first recording session is an unforgettable 
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memory. We persuaded him to enter a 
waiting sleigh, and when he reached the 
recording room, he was greeted boister- 
ously by the choir and orchestra who 
had been waiting patiently for some 
hours. On that particular evening he 
was tireless. He continued in excellent 
voice for hours and we worked on one 
record after another until one o’clock in 
the morning. His pleasure was so great 
that he invited the choir and myself to 
finish the evening at the “ Strielka” 
Restaurant, listening to its gypsy choir. 
This entailed hiring six sleighs or more and 
undertaking an hour’s journey over the 
hard frozen snow, through the biting 
Russian night winds. On arriving at the 
** Strielka,”’ we were received with a great 
welcome and the show began all over 
again with Chaliapin standing in the 
midst of the performers, singing and con- 
ducting combined choirs of the nomadic 
gypsies and of the members of the opera 
house chorus who had come with us. 

Several hours passed in hilarious music- 
making, and Chaliapin was truly in his 
element. Trouble was occasioned by a 
certain Prince D. who, being more 
than a little tipsy, became annoyed 
when our combined choir overwhelmed 
the efforts of an impromptu choir which he had 
organised, and was conducting. There were 
hot arguments and bitter words and the hostess 
and her attendants had difficulty in maintaining peace. 
Eventually we returned to our hotels, completely 
exhausted by one of the most riotous nights I personally 
have ever witnessed, at about eight o’clock in the 
morning—not at all an unusual thing in the Russia 
of pre-War days. 

It is interesting to recall that some of the records 
made that evening are still on the “ His Master’s 
Voice ”’ historical catalogue. 

In those days of the “old regime” in Russia, 
Chaliapin was the most successful artist in the country, 
both from the artistic and the financial points of 
view. Having earned big money ever since his twenty- 
second year, he was already a wealthy man, possessing 
a beautiful home in Moscow and a palatial apartment 
in St. Petersburg. I well remember one of his salons 
in which the walls were covered with eight priceless 
Gobelin tapestries, each of them about 8 ft. by 10 ft. 
in size. 

At various times I was a guest at his home in Moscow 
or in St. Petersburg, and evidence of the appreciation 
and admiration of his fellow countrymen was there 
in the shape of gifts and Russian trophies in large 
numbers. All that abundance of valuable things had 
to be abandoned when he left Russia in 1922, and in 
that fateful year I met him in Riga, and assisted him 
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“* The Volga Boatmen”’—painted by Chaliapin’s son, Boris 


in drawing up programmes for a series of recitals. 
The question arose of finding suitable songs for encores 
—songs which would appeal to non-Russian audi- 
ences. 

We had put down on our list Schubert’s ‘ Two 


’ 


Grenadiers,” Moussorgsky’s “‘ Song of the Flea ” and 
** How the King went to War.” It came into my mind 
that Chaliapin’s early experiences as a boy—he was 
born at Kazan on the Volga river, and had played on 
the banks and swum in the waters ; and as a restless 
youth, become a member of a wandering opera 
company, frequently sailing up and down its course, 
seeing the toilers on the banks of the river, hauling 
great barges upstream to the accompaniment of a 
monotonous chant—comprised a great deal that was 
picturesque and also close to both the traditional and 
the everyday life of the Russian masses. I knew that 
this early experience was the foundation of his intense 
sympathy with the life and the aspirations of the 
Russian worker, and therefore suggested that he 
should give the outside world an impression of that 
early environment by singing the “ Song of the vou 
Boatmen.”’ Its simple melody, with the refrain “ 

ukhnem,” was already well known to the Russian 
public, but he objected that it was nothing more than 
a chorus, and had only one complete verse, which 
only Russians could appreciate. I said that we would 
write others and get his friend Koenemann to prepare 
an appropriate piano accompaniment. This, Koene 
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mann was commissioned to do, and he made several 
attempts before Chaliapin finally accepted the version 
as it now appears. I was present at the first perfor- 
mance of the song in 1924, and was gratified by the 
fact that it at once made a hit. From that first post- 
War concert until the last, it had always found a 
place in Chaliapin’s programmes, and if omitted, the 
gallery would shout until he did sing it ! 

In Russia, before the War, he was frequently the 
guest of the Grand Dukes, having had at his command 
the two finest opera houses in the world : the 
“ Marijnsky” in St. Petersburg and the “ Bolshoi 
Teater”’ in Moscow. Whenever he was to appear, 
seats sold at a premium, and even his own valet and 
secretary regularly indulged in speculation in seats for 
his performances. I have seen a queue waiting to buy 
tickets, extending entirely round the opera house, with 
a detachment of cavalry to keep order, twelve hours 
before the seats were on sale, in the terrible coldness 
of 1 Russian mid-winter. 

in future years men will treasure the remembrance 
of iis mad “ Boris,” and recall with a thrill his entrance 
on to the stage as Tsar Ivan in “ Pskovitanka”’ ; or 
the thought of his sinister “Don Bartolo” in the 
“Barber of Seville ” will bring a smile. 

For me, however, the memory of his entry in a salon 
during a reception at the “ Hall of the Nobility” in 
St. Petersburg will always be the most dramatic. In 
spite of the imposing array of uniforms borne 
by the dignitaries who were present, he seemed to fill 
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the big room with his personality and a thoroughly 
dull evening was transformed and sprang into life. 
The Last Scene. 

I was fortunate in being able to pay a last tribute 
to my old friend, and attended the Russian Cathedral 
in the Rue Daru in Paris, where the famous Afonsky 
Choir, assisted by the Aristov Russian Opera chorus 
sang an elaborate choral service lasting two hours 
and a half, during which the beautiful two-fold 
Litany of Gretchaninov—an old favourite of Chali- 
apin’s—was sung. 

The Metropolitan Mgr. Euloge officiated and the 
Liturgy for the Dead was rendered. It was the most 
wonderful unaccompanied choral singing I have 
ever heard. Many of his old colleagues sang as . 
choristers, and amongst them Pozemkovsky, Alex- 
ander Mozjoukin, Kaidanov, Zaporozhets, Borovsky, 
Mde. Davidova, Mde. Smirnova and others. 

The earnestness and the whole-hearted emotion 
these choristers and former colleagues put into their 
singing were very, very touching. 

My mind recalls the frequent battles and storms 
they had weathered with him during the pre-War 
Imperial days. The lean, miserable revolutionary 
period and then their hardships as refugees. Wondering 
at their zeal, I asked Prince Zereteli, who was present, 
the reason. He answered me, “ Chaliapin dead—all 
is forgotten.” They realise now that there will be no 
other like him. With his faults, for them he was their 
Russia. A book is closed. 





CHALIAPIN 
(In Memoriam, 1873-1938) 
by NICHOLAS NADEJINE 


T? try to give a life-size portrait of Chaliapin 
in a few lines of an obituary would be a futile 


task. One can only attempt to draw a quick sketch, 
trying to recapture his most striking features. For 
everything about him was on a gigantic scale : his 
body, his mind, his temperament and his uncontrol- 
lable temper, his talents and his insatiable, gargantuan 
greed for life. 

He was like one of those tremendous figures, those 
almost abstract sculptural symbols of supermen 
painted alfresco by Michelangelo in the Sistine 
Chapel. There was not a trace of Leonardian or 
Raffaelesque human qualities in him, only the awe- 
inspiring supernatural gifts, so befitting his perfect 
body and his great mind. 

With him came to a sudden close an age, a veri- 
table grand siécle of opera, over whose domains he 
tuled like a real great Mogul. 

There were voices far richer in purely material 
substance than the voice of Chaliapin, but never 
before was a bass heard who could sing as he did. 


‘The Russian basses would roar, would inundate 
the theatre with torrents of sound that rushed down- 
wards till they reached the infernal regions, carrying 
the audience with them. But Chaliapin first showed 
that a bass could sing as sweetly as a tenore di grazia. 

And he spoke his recitativt with such tragic pathos 
as to make him equal to Tomasso Salvini and Enrico 
Rossi, those two supreme tragedians. 

The French bass Plangon probably possessed a 
more accomplished vocal technique and the powerful 
voices of the Pole, Didur, or the Italian Navarini, 
were more static and more concentrated than the 
voice of Chaliapin, which flowed like a great Russian 
river at a spring tide. But no one else could distribute 
light and shade as he did. No one had ever had 
anything like his diction and articulation, his doubling 
and tripling of the consonants before allowing the 
voice to reach the vowel. No one could give you the 
maximum of impression with the minimum expendi- 
ture of vocal energy, and-never before was known on the 
stage so perfect a co-ordination of acting and singing. 
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And such was the miraculous power of his genius, 
that like Midas, the legendary king of Phrygia, 
everything he touched he turned into pure gold of 
supreme artistic achievement. 

For he had some pet predilections, some ridiculous 
trifles which were transformed into the most 
haunting melodies by the magic of his interpretation, 
such as for instance, Oh could I express and the Volga 
Boatmen. 

Some stillborn operas like “‘ Don Quichotte ”’ were 
resurrected by him and remained alive as long as 
he sang in them. But he clearly belonged to a 
different, more spacious and leisurely age than 
ours. 


Of late, he lived in the Platonic world of great © 


illusions, where men were gazing at shadows and 
mistaking them for realities. Yet though he became 
only a shadow of his old self, there was still much 
more material and spiritual substance in him than 
in most of his full-blooded contemporaries. 

When I saw him last year at his Covent Garden 
concert he, with his bushy eyebrows, his pink face, 
his perfect evening dress and his feline movements, 
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looked like an unexpected mixture of an English 
bishop and a Central Asia leopard. 

He delivered his little speeches with the studied 
benignity of an Eminence and then played with hig. 
audience as a leopard would play with his prey 
He would whisper, he would croon almost inaudibhj 
he would pause and then suddenly he would sprit 
forward and catch you with a most glorious — 
a most terrifying leonine roar. ; 

But his days were numbered. First diabetes ang 
recently heart disease undermined his iron constitution 
and his indomitable will. 

And to-day he is no more. 

His funeral procession halted at the Paris Opell 
House and the choirs of the Russian Opera and 
Cathedral sang his beloved Eternal Remembrance, by 
Chesnokov. Earth brought from Russia was sprinkled 
on his coffin and he was buried at the Battignoles 
cemetery. 

Thousands of Russians returned to their homes 
much poorer and ever so much lonelier, and the rest 
of the world bewails with them one of the greatest 
men of modern times. 

Nunc dimittis servum tuum, Domine ! 





A MEMOIR OF SIR 


by 


| WAS shocked to receive the news of Sir Richard Terry’s 
death, for it seems only the other day—just, in fact, before 
he went out to Australia last year—that I was sitting in his 
room listening to him tilting, with unabated vigour and vivacity, 
against his favourite hobby-horse, the Solesnes theories of plain 
chant. If he was not always quite fair to his opponents on this 
point, he was exceedingly amusing and one had to remember 
that he had received a good deal of provocation. 

Terry, a lover of the sea as well as a musician, had a directness 
of vision that gave him a proper horror of all kinds of aestheticism 
and pretentiousness. 

The treasures of polyphonic music which he brought to light 
at Westminster Cathedral—and through the performance of 
which he made that church famous the world over—he did not 
regard as the sole and exclusive property of the Roman Church, 
but the property of all musicians, Anglican or Roman, or others 
who could meet here on common ground. 

A burning enthusiast himself, he was ever ready to share his 
great knowledge and experience with others ; and Westminster 
Cathedral became a focal point, especially during Holy Week 
and the carol-singing of Epiphany, for the meeting of musicians 
of all creeds, or of none. 

Many a time Terry has spoken to me of Cardinal Vaughan’s 
vision of what the Cathedral might be, musically speaking ; 
and what in fact it became under him. Unfortunately, the 
Cardinal’s successor, though proud of the choir, had not the 
same understanding of it (nor of the choirmaster) and for one 
reason or another it became, as regards the men, starved of 
numbers, and has so remained. Terry’s experience of the Anglican 
Cathedral Service—he had been a choral scholar of King’s 
College, Cambridge, and organist and choirmaster of St. John’s 
Cathedral, Antigua, in the West Indies, before becoming a 
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Roman Catholic and organist and choirmaster of Downside 
Abbey—led him, no doubt, to a determined cleaning of the 
(musical) Augean stables. Tozer and his fellows were utterly 
and immediately routed and the traditional plainsong—beautifully 
sung under him—took its proper place at the services of the 
church together with music of the great masters of the sixteenth 
century. Gradually—and anyone who has attempted to 
explore old manuscripts will realise the labour entailed—Terry 
built up a repertoire from the works of the Italian, Flemish, 
Spanish and German schools, second to that of no other choir 
in the world, and, above all, included in this repertoire unknown 
treasures of the English school, which showed that in Byrd we 
had a composer to stand with the greatest of his time, and many 
others of scarcely less eminence. Not least he encouraged modern 
composers to write for him, the best known fruit of this encour- 
agement being Vaughan Williams’ Mass for double choir, 
The repertoire remains : but performances of the quality heard 
under Terry are now rare and musicians no longer throng the 
Church: for reasons over which’ his successor has no 
control. Nor are Terry’s achievements represented on 
records. One of the last things I discussed with him was a 
“Society ” album of sixteenth-century music which he was 
most anxious to do. 


His name will live on, not in his lively musical journalism, nor 
in his sea-chanties, but in the authoritative corpus of Tudor — 
Church music, issued by the Carnegie Trust, of which he was 
editor-in-chief. All those who knew him will miss a most kindly 
and genial friend, ever ready with generous help ; ever ready, too, 
with true humility, to sink his great scholarship in listening to 
those who came to seek his advice, provided only that they 
shared his vital enthusiasm for his art. 
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MAY 2 to MAY 7 


I: starts Monday, May 2nd, at 9 a.m. It ends Saturday, 
May 7th, at 1.0p.m. It’s Imhof’s great mid-season clearance of 
tested radio bargains! During this one week more than a hundred 
slightly-used demonstration models and the pick of the sets we have 
taken in part exchange are to be cleared at a half, a third, even a 
LOOK FOR THIS LABEL! Every quarter of their former prices! Every type and every leading make 
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ELIEVING that a satisfied 
customer is our best salesman, 

we give in the adjoining column 
extracts from some of the apprecia- 
tive letters we have received during 
the last three months. Between them 
they cover most of our activities, 
and uphold our claim that an E.M.G. 
customer is an E.M.G. enthusiast. 


Acoustic Gramophones 


The famous “‘Mark’”’ series of hand- 
made gramophones set a standard 
that cannot be approached by 
machine-made instruments. They 
are sold direct to the public from 


£13 10s. 


Davey Radio 


Davey Radio—made in the same 
workshop as the acoustic gramo- 
phones—is rapidly achieving an 
equal fame. It is designed to give 
the worthiest reproduction of music 
that modern means make possible. 
Receivers from £39. 

Radio-Gramophones from £53 10s. 


Sound-Boxes 


We have sound-boxes at 35s. for 
small gramophones and 7os. for 
larger models. Either type may be 
had on approval, especially tuned 
for your instrument, for use with 
either steel or fibre needles. 


Davey Dressing 


This dressing improves clarity of 
reproduction, reduces surface noise 
and record wear, and facilitates the 
playing of difficult passages with 
fibres. Price 2s. 


“ The 
MONTHLY LETTER” 


is a frank and impartial review of 
the new records, sent regularly 
to our customers without charge. 
May we send you a specimen of 
this unique buying guide ? 











THIS IS WHAT OUR CUSTOMERS THINK 


MARK XB 


“Your Mark XB is a truly beautiful instrument 
and I am extremely satisfied with its reproduction. 
As you know I preciously had been accustomed to 
reproduction from a hand-made gramophone that 
gave very good results, but this new one gives that 
extra sense of realism that surpasses any of the 
gramophones I preztously owned. At last I feel 
convinced that I have reproduction as perfect 
as it can possibly be.” 

MARK XA 


‘“ . . . the gramophone gives the most perfect 
reproduction I have ever heard: all the notes are 
reproduced and the orchestral balance is amazing.”’ 

MARK Ix 

‘“* . . . the gramophone arrived this morning and 
we have been playing it ever since. It is far beyond 
my expectations and infinitely better than I ever 
imagined a gramophone could be.” 


RADIO-GRAMOPHONE 


* . as I played over my records on the D.R.2, 
it is as though I had never heard them properly 
before. You may be assured that I am more than 
delighted; better reproduction could scarcely be 
conceived.” 


“ce 


. . . I am certainly satisfied that your repro- 
duction is the best that I have heard so far, and 
if by expressing that satisfaction at any time I can 
be of assistance I shall be most pleased.” 
SOUND-BOX 

“‘ I have had one of your sound-boxes on approval 
for some ten days now and have decided to purchase 
it. The tone is a remarkable improvement on my 
original sound-box, and needle breakdown is con- 
siderably reduced. . . . I am indeed most pleased 
with the sound-box and did not realise what a 
realistic tone could be got out of my gramophone.” 

RECORD DRESSING 


‘* Once more I should like to tell you how miraculous 
your wax is on our records—on even the oldest 
ones that have had steel needles from 100—150 
times the tone is amazing; we seem to be hearing 
some instruments for the first time.” 








E.M.G. 


HAND-MADE GRAMOPHONES trp 


11 GRAPE STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 


Telephone: Temple Bar 7166-7 
(Grape Street is just behind the Princes Theatre) 
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MODERN MUSIC PLAYED BY MODERN PIANISTS 


by WILSON G. LYLE 


HIS article is intended to serve a purpose complementary 

to “The Elders of the Pianists” which appeared in the 
January issue. You will remember that in it music written up 
to the time of Liszt only was dealt with, so that now, in discussing 
younger artists playing contemporary music, the contrast is 
established. My choice of records has, of course, depended upon 
the repertory provided in the various catalogues, and in some 
instances the music will possibly receive more active attention 
than was the case in the former article. With this understanding 
by way of introduction, we can now proceed to enjoy the fare 
provided, 

No other pianist plays Spanish music so well as Arthur Rubin- 
stein, and one of the most delightful recordings imaginable is 
his of Granados’ Maja y el Ruisenor on 
H.M.V. DB1462, which transposes you 
mentally into one of those fragrant, lovely 
moonlit summer nights, cool after a hot 
day, with a nightingale hidden from view 
among trees, pouring out its soul’s con- 
tentment upon such ethereal peace. In 
Rubinstein the poet emerges, wooing us 
as on other occasions he can dazzle us. 

An impression of Nature in another 
guise is MacDowell’s A.D.1620, an im- 
pressive fragment which receives perfect 
understanding by Myra Hess (Columbia 
DBi235). MacDowell was a true poet 
as all may gather from merely reading 
the titles of his works, whose ideal may 
be said to have been the expression of 
life in terms of music. Few would deny 
that to a large extent he succeeded and 
when you recollect that his writing is 
thoroughly pianistic, his comparative 
neglect becomes all the more inexplicable. 

No survey of modern piano music, 
however slight, can be representative 
without reference to Sergei Rachmaninov 
(an old and trusted friend of our staunch 
“band” of Gramophonists, “‘conducted”’ 
by our patron editors) and it is quite 
satisfactory that his piano music is not 
neglected. My preliminary work neces- 
sitated hearing quite a number of 
records of his music, as you will read, 
and the thought was promoted that he expresses an idiom of 
his own as definite as, for instance, Chopin or Schumann. 
This being so, it is reasonable to suppose that pianists should 
specialise in the solution of the problems set by him. His 
music is partly the outcome of and direct inspiration from his 
phenomenal technique, and is therefore highly individual. 

His Suite, Op. 17 for two pianos, is a most attractive work, 
being the last, chronologically speaking, of his first period. 
This is played excellently by Vronsky and Babin on five sides 
of H.M.V. DB2208-10. The Jntroduction, with its. insistent bass 
figure gives an impression of the “ promenade ” type of music, 
before leading to the exquisitely rhythmical Waltz. This is 
reminiscent of his Polka de W.R. in style, an example of the 
composer’s individual writing which demands a perfectly con- 
trolled execution. The Romance which follows is quiet in con- 
trast, developed by some beautiful harmonic exploring before 
the fourth movement, a: Tarantella, ripples away vivaciously to 
a rousing conclusion. The sixth side is devoted to the Waltz 

m Arensky’s Suite for the same combination of instruments. 
This is so well known that it seems an indispensable item of 
tepertory for piano duettists.. It is played so charmingly by 
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this couple that I could not help thinking that if there had been 
more Arenskys writing similarly delightful music, the home of 
the waltz—Vienna—would not have been so impregnable. 
Another early work of Rachmaninov’s is the Polichinelle, of which 
there is a fine recording by Leff Pouishnov (Columbia 9368). 
This is attractive, light music, strongly rhythmical with a more 
serious middle section. On the reverse side the same composer’s 
massive Prelude in B flat, Op. 23, No. 2, is given an exemplary 
performance by the same pianist. Unfortunately it is not one 
of the latest recordings, therefore there is not all the resonance 
apparent which is essential. That is no fault of Pouishnov’s, 
who gives as good an account as he does of any of Rachmani- 
nov’s works. ° 

We have music of a different order 
entirely in Ravel’s Concerto for piano and 
orchestra played by Marguerite Long 
and a symphony orchestra conducted by 
the composer, on five sides of Columbia 
LX194-6. There is no gainsaying that 
this type of writing, found in others like 
Prokofieff, is clever and even enervating 
when the mood is entered into. But 
beyond finding their intentions tempor- 
arily bracing there is little “meat” for 
thought, other than appreciating cleyer- 
ness. Any criticism along these lines is 
bound to go deeper when such writing is 
used in a concerto, particularly if it is 
laid outin the traditional manner, as 
the Ravel is. The percussive brilliance 
in the first and last movements is absent 
in the slow movement, which contains 
much less superficial treatment. The 
piano is allotted a long melodic line of 
simple harmony which, by its extended 
length, becomes almost monotonous in 
its lack of variety of treatment. The 
movement becomes more interesting to- 
wards the end when the piano embroiders 
the material over a soft orchestral back- 
ground. As a whole, I am reminded of 
an R.A., used to painting on a large 
canvas, changing over to express himself 
upon an equally large advertisement 
sheet. The latter contains a purport 
which is understood from a most casual glance, or should do 
to be successful. No painting reveals itself fully by an equally 
quick glance. A poster must be “snappy”; a work in oils 
should not. The two are at cross-pu when considered 
together. A concerto along traditional lines is like a picture— 
it must be taken seriously as a form of art, and contain sufficient 
interest to keep the listener actively engaged upon its content 
beyond two or even six hearings. Mme. Long treats all the 
intricacies of the piano score as if they did not exist, and her 
work is certainly praiseworthy. 

The Decca Company are steadfastly compiling a well-varied 
catalogue of records, and their aspirations should be carefully 
watched so that you may respond, in tangible form, to the 
appeal of the choice recordings which appear month by month. 
A record devoted to comparatively fresh music is that of Brailowsky 
playing the Prelude-Op, 11, No. 10 and Etude Op. 8, No. 12 by 
Scriabin on one side, and the de Falla Fire Dance on the other 
(CA8094). Scriabin is sufficiently neglected to be sure, but the 
uninitiated may try this record with perfect confidence. The 
uneasy, rather unhappy Prelude makes a good contrast from the 
turbulent Etude which is passionate and very pianistic on a 
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large scale. Brailowsky is certainly ideal in his interpretations 
and the Fire Dance on the reverse side is just about as ruthless 
as it is possible to sound on a piano. 


And now, having journeyed to sunny Spain, let us examine a 
batch of recordings of Albeniz, the most popular Spanish com- 
poser for the pianoforte. His impressions of place-names are 
well introduced by the Seville, of which there is a very sensitive 
performance by Arthur Rubinstein on H.M.V. DB1257. His 
playing is truly glamorous, if such a word has meaning where 
music is concerned, and the tender middle section is very appealing. 
On the reverse side is Navarra, a fine contrast to Seville and 
impressive in a different way by its boldness of outline. On 
Decca CA8231 Borowsky has set out his interpretation of Malaga, 
and is quite happy in its quietness and charm. It is sad to reflect 
that Albeniz’ impressions of these towns do not agree with the 
present plight of Spain. On another record Borowsky goes back 
to Russia with Sarcasme No. 5 by Prokofieff, and a Concert Etude 
in C major by, Glazounoff. The latter sounds a rather useful 
study and is pleasantly platitudinous to the ear. I cannot quite 
think why Prokofieff called this work a Sarcasme any more than 
why there are apparently at least another four in existence. 
The example is not particularly sarcastic—it might equally 
well have been called Prokovienne, as it is quite representative 
of the composer’s acidic idiom. Borowsky certainly plays with 
spirit. 


I am sorry that I did not particularly enjoy Lily Dymont’s 
version of the Rachmaninov Prelude in G sharp major, Op. 32, 
No. 12, as it is a favourite of mine (Decca PO5104). The inter- 
pretation is just not delicate enough in conception even though 
technically it is all that can be desired. A far better artistic 
success goes to Edith Walton in her record of three other examples 
of these Preludes, E flat minor, Op. 23, No. 9 and E major Op. 32, 
No. 3 on one side, and D major Op. 23, No. 4 on the other side of 
Parlophone E11337. I do not know of Miss Walton other than 
through this record, and I was attracted at the outset by the 
unusual choice of music for a first recording. These preludes 
are neither hackneyed nor even, I should wager, well known 
which shows commendable musical interest on the part of the 
performer. She is thoroughly in sympathy with each mood, 
her technique is orderly and capable, and the results are undeni- 
ably satisfying. Cyril Smith is the most prominent of the younger 
British pianists and his playing of Islamey, on H.M.V. C2755, is 
cleanly phrased and taut. The tone of the middle section is 
beautiful. On one side of Decca K780 he has made a recording 
of Arthur Bliss’ Polonaise. The bass of the instrument used is 
a little “‘ wooden ” and as the layout of this composition is for 
a prominent bass I found the result rather monotonous. 


The biggest work is now left, namely Concerto No. 3 in D minor, 
by Rachmaninov, played by Vladimir Horowitz and the London 
Symphony Orchestra conducted by Albert Coates. This is 
dedicated to Josef Hofmann and belongs to the year 1908. Its 
first performance was given a year later in New York with the 
composer at the piano and conducted by Walter Damrosch. 
It is different entirely in conception from the glorious C minor 
concerto Op. 18, which was written nearly seven years before, 
and which is a grand spacious work in the direct traditional line 
of concertos, and more or less serene in motif. ‘The one in D minor, 
however, is far more personal in expression and when thoroughly 
known, more moving. The workmanship in both is of the same 
high order but the third is contemporaneous with great depth of 
feeling. The first movement is overcast and sombre in mood with 
an intense underlying fire expressive of eloquence and poetic 
musicianship. At the same time there seems to be an almost 
fastidious air due to its cleanness of thought and writing. Who 
can get to know and love the opening bars, so limpid yet melan- 
choly and the tender beauty of the second subject, without 
feeling he has gained something inwardly precious, for which he 
is the better? I would stress the cadenza (surely an exception to 
the rule!) where Rachmaninov has much to say in context. 


See 
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The first poignant theme of the slow movement is announced 
quietly by the orchestra then repeated more fully, growing in 
intensity layer upon layer, and thrashing about in very agony of 
utterance. Then the piano enters with descending chords in the 
left-hand ff and an outburst on the treble, superimposing its 
will upon the mood of the orchestral introduction, and thence 
to a lofty melody solo. After a while the piano’returns to the 
former stress followed by the orchestra, the instrument taking 
a florid part in the resolving of it. A short contrast occurs with 
the pianist playing some of those gossamer passages which 
Rachmaninov so dearly loves to write. The first theme appears 
again but is soon cut short by the piano which enters gruffly and 
leads without a break to the last movement. Was the splendour 
of pageantry ever more faithfully portrayed in music than in 
this movement? What a barbaric delight the composer must 
have felt in setting down such ruthlessly rhythmical phrases 
which sound so scintillating. 


This concerto contains food for the mind and soul suflicient 
to last the average person for some time. To my mind Horowitz 
is at times too exuberant. I can sympathise with a pianist who 
feels exuberant about being able to reel off all Rachmaninov’s 
devices, but I am reminded of Chopin in this respect inasmuch 
as he obtains the effect of such passages by least conscious effort 
on the part of the soloist. Nowadays the composer of a concerto 
has inspiration in writing for those very fine pianists we have in 
our midst, more impeccable orchestras than possibly ever before, 
allied to an instrument of the calibre of the Steinway concert 
grand in response and sympathy, which will surely be evolution- 
ised into the even more magnificent instrument which Beethoven 
foretells prophetically in his Hammerklavier Sonata. Very likely 
posterity will place the third Rachmaninov concerto, if not as 
the finest, then one of the finest works for the genre which our 
period of art has produced. And in this recording, if we do not 
quite see eye to eye with Horowitz, it is not so much because of 
displeasure for his performance as criticism based on the memories 
of performances with the composer as soloist who, by his first- 
hand authenticity and fine technique, sets an unique standard 
which can only fall with his passing. 


1 have mentioned the words “ spirit ” and ‘* exuberance ” in 
connection with two interpretations, and it seems to me that 
spirit is the prevailing feature of these examples of modern 
music played by modern pianists. For instance, we found Myra 
Hess, whose sympathies are usually nearer the Rhine than the 
Mississippi, tackling the American MacDowell’s music with 
success ; or Brailowsky who is principally known as a Chopinist 
and Lisztian, bridging the culture of Russian and Spanish 
musicians by the mere step of reversing a record and achieving 
the main characteristics of both so far as I, of still another 
nationality, appreciate. Two young English pianists like Cyril 
Smith and Edith Walton can present Balakireff and Rachmaninov 
as to the manner born, and Horowitz whose outlook is more 
cosmopolitan (judged by his programmes) tackles the Rach- 
maninov D minor concerto with distinction, although it is not 
by any manner of means a young man’s concerto. Who will 
deny this laudable spirit which indicates that the outlook of 
these artists is not only national but international. The traditional 
customs of concert and recital activities demand that the estab- 
lished classics must be presented in public, but in spite of this 
we have seen that these pianists have not been content with 
constantly tréad-milling the classics. They are thoroughly 
sensitive of the music written for their instrument since Liszt 
and Brahms and this interest for those composers who wrote and 
are writing in the present century ought to have influence upon 
the evolution of musical expression. Whether that ideal state 
of affairs can ever be reached depends upon performers, and 
the interest of the passive and listening public, whose opinion 
has sway upon the material performed, but not upon the creators, 
the inspirational writings of whom are taken down in private 
away from, and usually unbiassed by, the dictations of com- 
mercial practises. . 
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Index 


This issue completes another volume, our fifteenth, and 
already Mr. Alex McLachlan is busy checking cross-references 
to the articles and reviews ; so that copies may be ready early 
in june. 

usual, orders will be accepted for it up to 1st July, at as. 
acopy ; thereafter the price will be half-a-crown, till the limited 
edition is exhausted. 

Every year more readers seem to realise that they were impru- 
dent not to have secured copies of the Index for earlier volumes. 
It is almost indispensable for reference purposes. 


Chaiiapin 

The other day Christopher Stone received a letter from a 
stranger enquiring whether he could trace a gramophone record 
of a song which he had broadcast and at the end of which, after 
a pause, he had murmured “ What a genius!” There was no 
difficulty in tracing the record, though it was five or six years ago 
that he broadcast it one evening in a B.B.C. programme. It was 
Chaliapin singing the Persian Love Song of Rubinstein (H.M.V. 
DB1525 with Massenet’s Elégie on the reverse). Along with some of 
the carly Yvonne Printemps recordings this is the supreme 
example perhaps of an artist who, even on a record, can “ draw 
the heart out of you.” 


Prelude and Fugue in A minor by A. R. 


I did not have time last month to say much about the Prelude 
(or Fantasia) and Fugue in A minor which Eileen Joyce recorded 
for Parlophone (E11354), and so propose to add a few words on 
this remarkable work in this issue. 

Bach leaves the player to fill out with arpeggios the chords 
of the ten-bar Prelude—he usually does this himself—that serves 
as introduction to the 198 bars of the three-voiced Fugue, the 
longest that he wrote for the clavier. It is a miracle of manipula- 
tion if not of inspiration, for actually the other big A minor 
Prelude and double Fugue is of considerably greater musical 
value. But there is nothing mechanical about this Fugue and 
it does indeed seem to be written, as Parry says, out of impulse. 
In form it is not a strict fugue but a fugal fantasia : which means 
that after the regular entries—treble, alto, tenor—there are 
a lot of episodes, and in fact the six-bar theme is only heard 
six times. 

The listener who wishes to follow the course of the fugue 
accurately must get a score : for at the pace the music is moving 
(equals 132) with never a rest from the incessant flow of semi- 
quavers, one can only clutch at such things as the staccato 
counter-subject, when it appears, the more prominent and usually 
sequential episodes, and recognise the two pedal-points—one on 
the dominant of the dominant key and the other, near the end, 
on the dominant of the tonic key—and the fine crescendo build 
up at the end. 

I mentioned the Peters edition of the work in my previous 
review, but the Bach—Busoni (Vol. XXI) is the most, practical 
edition, for in it the fugue is carefully analysed by Bruno Mugellini. 
He marks no less than eight episodes ; but I make it six, with 
Spitta, seven and eight being really only five and four over again. 

Spitta, by the way, gives one of his typically poetic descriptions 
of the fugue, which is worth quoting if only to show that there are 
other interpretations : as Miss Joyce’s playing proves. ‘* The 
mighty rush of the initial portion gradually swells to a raving 
storm, which almost takes the hearer’s breath away ; but of 
course, without an accelerando, only by an increment of internal 
effects.”” This last is a good point. 

Miss Joyce, as I have said, chooses a much more restrained 
method of presentation, but whoever tries to play the fugue at 
her speed on his piano will have his breath taken away surely 
enough, unless he is a very brilliant technician. 


It is certainly a very considerable artist who can give us this 
sparkling fugue and the massive transcription of the A minor 
organ fugue with equal success. 


The Song Com petition 


This competition for the twelve most beautiful songs has been 
popular and interesting. Not only were the entries numerous, 
but the level of taste was high. The Editor will deal fully with 
the subject in the June Editorial. Meanwhile, here is the winning 
list in order ¥ popularity : 

Der Nussbaum (Schumann) 
Mondnacht (Schumann) 
Ave Maria (Schubert) 
Serenade (Schubert) 
Serenade (R. Strauss) 
Morgen (R. Strauss) 
Plaisir d’amour (Martini) 
Wiegenlied (Brahms) 

Who is Sylvia? (Schubert) 
Ich liebe dich (Grieg) 
Widmung (Schumann) 
Caro mio ben (Giordano) 

Three competitors voted for seven of the favourite songs, Miss 
Cecilia Sansom, Mr. E. D. Roberts and Mr. Gilbert, and as 
Miss Sansom’s choice included more popular items ( ‘judging by 
votes), she must be accounted the winner and the other two 
competitors shall receive consolation prizes of one record of his 
choice. 


Grotrian Hall 


A musical landmark disappears with the demolition of the 
Grotrian Hall, in Wigmore Street, whose site goes to swell the 
great Selfridge domain. In 1878 the pianoforte makers, Steinway 
and Sons, took the premises which were then known as the 
Quebec Institute. It became the Steinway Hall, and the in- 
augural concert was given by Hans von Bulow. Grotrian— 
Steinweg took it over in 1925, and changed its name to Grotrian, 


Madame Blanche Marchesi 


An occasion which none of us who were lucky enough to be 
there will be likely to forget, was Madame Marchesi’s birthday 
recital at Wigmore Hall last month. She is seventy-five. She 
did not look that age as she sat on the platform with her ivory 
satin gown and her charming head-dress, holding a dark tome 
which she scarcely glanced at. And her voice seems untouched 
by time, fresh and flexible and utterly under control. She sang 
a great variety of songs in several languages, and the only flaw 
in an otherwise perfect hour was the inadequate supply of pro- 
grammes which was exhausted before the recital began, no 
doubt because those responsible had not anticipated a hall 
packed with enthusiasts, public and critics alike ! 


Contemporary Music 


The International Society for Contemporary Music announces 
the Sixteenth London Festival from June 17th to 24th. Full 
particulars: of the interesting programmes can be had from 
Mr. Hubert J. Foss, the honorary organiser, at the Oxford 
University Press, or from the honorary festival secretary, Mrs. 
H. M. Hart, 2 Hill Road, N.W.8. 


Szigeti 


South Africa is hearing Szigeti for the first time. He is now 
on a six weeks’ tour in the Union, under the direction of African 
Consolidated -Theatres, Ltd. 
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(Those marked with an asterisk (®) are additions to the H.M.V. Connoisseur Catalogue or Columbia Collector's List.) 


ORCHESTRAL 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE 


*Menuhin (violin) and the Philharmonic Symphony Orch- 
estra of New York, conducted by John Barbirolli : 
Concerto in D minor (Schumann) ; and Romance in 
A major, Op. 94, No. 2 (Schumann-Kreisler) H.M.V. 
DB3435-38 (Four 12 in.—2q4s.). Auto. DB8448-51. 

Presumably everyone, at the time it was being discussed, 
read the history, so far as the Press gave it, of Schumann’s so- 
called “ lost ’’ Concerto, which in fact was not lost at all. We 
now know that the original manuscript and several copies were 
lying in the Prussian State Library, “ carefully guarded ”’ as 
one account said. 

The first spirit message, purporting to come from Schumann 
was received by the d’Aranyi sisters in March, 1933, and begged 
that Miss Jelly d’Aranyi should find and play the work, the 
very existence of which was then called in question by so eminent 
an authority as Sir Donald Tovey. Yet the published score, 
according to the preface by Georg Schiinemann, contains an ex- 
tract from Schumann’s daily record of expenses and events—surely 
not a secret document—that on September a2ist, 1853, he had 
started “a piece for violin’? and on October ist that “ the 
Concerto for Violin is finished.” Moreover Moser’s biography 
of Joachim prints a letter from the violinist giving the reason 
why the work was neither published nor performed, this being 
that Clara Schumann, Brahms, Dietrich, and himself had come 
to the conclusion it would be better so. Joachim’s daughter-in- 
law wrote to Le Guide de Concert on October 15th, 1937, quoting 
this letter and protesting against what she called the “legend 
of the discovery of the buried treasure ”’. 

Again in Dr. Annie Patterson’s popular book on Schumann 
issued in the ** Master Musicians ” series in 1903, and three times 
reprinted, explicit reference is made to the Concerto: and also 
in Grove. It is all very odd ! 

One thing is certainly rather mysterious. On the night of 
February 17th, 1854 Schumann dreamed that Schubert appeared 
to him and gave him the E flat major theme which Brahms 
afterwards used for his four-handed piano Variations, Op. 23. 
But this theme is also that of the Slow Movement of the Violin 
Concerto written at least five months before ! On February 26th 
Schumann asked to be taken to an asylum and on the following 
day came his piteous attempt at suicide. As he entered the asylum 
he cried, “‘ Could I but hear my violin concerto!” Perhaps, 
therefore, the terrible progress of his mental disease had injured 
his memory and among the sounds that haunted him was this 
very theme. Then, as he was going into the asylum, he suddenly 
remembered its genesis. But this is only conjecture. 

We know that Joachim expressed no disapproval of the Con- 
certo when he ran it through for Schumann, and it was only after 
the composer’s death that this showed itself. It is at least possible 
that Joachim feared to hurt Schumann, already becoming 
gravely ill, with criticism except of the technical difficulties in 
the solo part. On the whole, after the first English performance 
on February 16th, Jelly d’Aranyi playing the solo part and 


Dr. Boult conducting the B.B.C. orchestra, the concerto had 
a poor Press and most musicians expressed themselves in a 
lukewarm way about the work: and such seems to be the judgment 
of the musical world at large. 

Undoubtedly the Violin Concerto is not worthy to take a 
place beside the Piano Concerto (1845), or even the ’Cello 
Concerto (1846), but it is only fair to remember that Schumann's 
best work was done by 1853, and the results of the nervous break. 
down in 1844 were becoming ever more marked. No doubt 
a work should be judged quite objectively, yet who will quarrel 
with the view that in the pathetic circumstances the hand of 
criticism should lie gently on this last considerable work of a 
stricken man, who had enriched music with so many lovely 
compositions. 

The Concerto, as Schumann himself says, “ reflects a certain 
seriousness—with moments of cheerfulness lurking in the back. 
ground.” Those moments refer to the whole of the Polish finale 
and reflect perhaps the enormous pleasure Schumann was taking 
in the music and friendship of Brahms during this period. The 
course of the music is transparently clear throughout. The main 
theme of the First Movement opens boldly and spaciously—it is 
of Beethovenish cast—but fails ever to develop ;_ the wings of 
the singer are clipped. The second subject is truly Schumannesque 
yet not treated with the exquisite fancy that would have been 
shown in earlier and happier years. There is one moment (side 2) 
where the clarinet and then the oboe have something individual 
to say, but otherwise the orchestra merely accompanies, outside 
its own perorations. It is the rather conventional and even 
mechanical nature of some of the writing for the violin that 
a little hurts this movement, and we know that Schumann was 
uneasy about it himself. 

In the Slow Movement, unlike some critics, I find the true 
and essential Schumann. Both melodies and workmanship 
are exquisite (the interweaving of the two themes) and the violin 
part here is a long drawn line of lovely sound. The climatic 
point of Elgar’s twelfth Enigma Variation has an extraordinary 
and, of course, fortuitous, resemblance to the opening bars 
(‘cellos also) of this movement. The Finale, alla Polacca, which 
follows without a break, is certainly rather too long, but there is 
a haunting little phrase worth waiting for and frequently appear- 
ing. This phrase is a reduction of that with which the soloist 
opens the movement and this, again, is derived from a phrase 
in the violin part of the Slow Movement (bar 11). The-Concerto 
is weakest on its harmonic side, for Schumann tends to get 
anchored on his dominant harmonies, but I don’t imagine this 
will worry the average listener one bit ! 

Menuhin plays the music most lovingly ; and by choosing it 
to play at his first recital at the Albert Hall after his retirement, 
has shown that he really cares for it. The difficulties and occasional 
aridities of the violin part vanish effortlessly under his hands: and 
he gives, by a most skilled use of rubato and with unfailingly 
lovely tone and nuance, a beautiful fluidity to his part. 

If the Concerto is the desert some critics have found it, then 
Menuhin makes it blossom like the rose: and I, for one, did 
not lose interest in the music for one moment even though it 
was impossible not to recognise its weak spots. The tone of the 
orchestra is a little on the coarse side as recorded, but Mr. 
Barbirolli accompanies very sensitively and makes the most of 
individual moments of orchestral interest. One could wish 
that Schumann had left the work in piano score, for a more 
skilled orchestrator than he would have given the Concerto a better 
chance. 

The recording of the orchestra is good and of the violin part 
exceptionally so. On the last side is an arrangement by Kreisler 
of a pleasant Romance for voice and piano. 

The movements of the Concerto overlap so that no one record 
can be singled out. A. R. 
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Edwin Fischer and his Chamber Orchestra: Piano 
H.M.V. DB3362-4 


Concerto in G (K.453) (Mozart). 

(12 in.—18s.). Auto DB8465-7. ; 

Mozart wrote this in 1784 for a Vienna girl, Barbara Ployer, 
one of the best of the city’s amateurs. It is a first-class concerto, 
brilliantly knit as between soloist and orchestra (the latter a 
quite small force—no clarinets or trumpets, and no percussion), 
and sparkling with Mozartean champagne in the first and last 
movements. Moreover, the finale is a set of variations, always 
an additional delight. That opening is surely one of the best of 
tip-\oe starts, and the second theme (at 20, H.M.V. scale) the 
velvetiest of continuations. The hint of impassioned feeling that 
follows will be remembered later. When the piano comes in, 
there is, at 62, a preliminary to the second subject—an extra 
bonne bouche. This subject comes just before 80. On side two, the 
rising arpeggio figuration comes from the impassioned hint of 
side one. The rest of the development is delightfully free and 
always forward-pressing. 

Tovey mentions that Mozart wrote two sets of cadenzas for 
the first two movements. I remember also another set by Borwick, 
which that finely-graced pianist used to play : perhaps rather 
sentimental ones ; but if the perfect modern cadenza-maker 
exisis, I cannot now recollect his name. I have pretty well got 
to the stage of calling curses on all cadenzas, ancient, modern 
and to come, by whomsoever invented. I believe Mr. Fischer 
gets off as lightly as anybody could. Let a blessing alight, there- 
fore, upon his head, alike for this and for his wise and stylish 
playing, which, if it records perhaps the smallest bit chippily, 
is yet so enjoyable that I want nothing better. 

The slow movement (beginning in the middle of side three) 
at once marks a mood of musing, albeit the material is not 
strikingly different from much that we know in other works. 
It is a pity that the piano’s entry could not have been kept until 
side four. Mr. Fischer’s softness is apt to make a tiny sag in the 
tonal fabric, but I had rather have this than a louder quality. 
It is a blessing to have a real p or pp in any recording to-day. 
The movement contains much light and shadow, and a curious 
momentary outburst. It is of that type which, in Mozart, is not 
easy for some to probe : the drama is but hinted at, and a few 
notes, or a couple of chords, mean much. The music ends quietly, 
almost unexpectedly. The end of that story is not yet. 

The finale (variations) is a piquant tune, with still jollier things 
curling out of its head. Mozart, by the way, had a starling which 
nearly learned this tune—almost, but not quite ; or perhaps he 
thought he could improve on it. He sang G sharp instead of 
his master’s top G (ninth note). A particularly good variation 
starts the last side. After this there is some fine fussy fun, in the 
best comic spirit. Indeed, the whole movement is. a gorgeous 
little spitfire sparkler. The obvious operatic-finale rally starting 
just before mid-side is bound to raise a smile. The variation tune 
takes its place in the party, of which it is the winding-up life and 
soul. There is no better value in any Mozart finale, and that’s 
saying a lot. The whole crew is on its toes, keeping fit for the 
sport ; and with a happy light recording, the set is. thoroughly 
recommendable. 


Orchestra (Koussevitzky): Eighth 


Boston Symphony 
H.M.V. DB3172-4 (12 in.—18s.). 


Symphony (Beethoven). 

Auto DB8468-70. 

I take it that everybody, by now, knows what to expect, not 
only from the Boston recording, but from the orchestra’s and 
conductor’s virtuosity. Beethoven’s sf marks, we expect, will 
suffer no diminution. There is a lot of difference between the 
sway of the melody and, say, Weingartner’s gentler evocations. 
Therefore I need not highly particularise about this performance. 
It comes up to all expectations in excitement, and that is a big 
credit factor in the Eighth. I ought to add that the recording 
does not at all distress me ; it seems to have found the measure 
of the blustrier side of the work, and I am content to take it as 
offered, since though on the louder parts it loses something of 
first-ear reality, as I know it in the Boston’s own home, it is never 
80 aggressive as to get between me and Beethoven. He is in a 
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wild mood here, and we can cheer the band as it eggs him on. 
The unbuttoned Beethoven would surely be but affronted by 
prim, puritan-Sabbath’d Bostonians ; therefore let us rejoice 
in their bursting of buttons, and rich unwinding of phrases. 
But, as so often in recordings to-day, I seek in vain for a pp, 
with which Beethoven wished to begin the Allegretto ; and as 
the strings, as usual, are not so life-like in a mf (which is about 
what we get), I lose much of the simple pleasure of this movement, 
in the, at times, quite out-of-scale loudness. The wind is much 
the better side. I do, however, relish the earnest, not-to-be- 
stayed jog-trot, which gets a good bit of the fun over. Perhaps 
the Minuet can afford to sound more aggressive ; but again, 
I get tired of the loudness and the particular recording-chamber 
effect that this orchestra now has. A hearty ring is good, but I 
am sure it is being overdone, especially by our American friends. 
The trio of the minuet is taken a bit slower, which is to the good, 
for it allows the horns to let the pleasantly pastoral, perhaps 
bucolic, tune loose its full flavour for us. Also, the charming 
accompaniments can be enjoyed at leisure. The fire in the finale 
is set in full blaze by this recording, and so again let thanks be 
given, with as little reservation as may be. Here, I think, the 
Bostonian virtuosity has its best play. And surely no band with 
the breath of life in it at all could play such a glorious romp 
badly ? One conductor gives it a different sort of drive, that is 
all; and one, I think, adds some queer tincture of spiritual 
magic ; but that may be a delusion of mine. There is a fine 
all-throughness in Koussevitzky’s best style, and I believe we have 
that in this finale. The start of the last side is a good sample of 
the whole-man at his wholest, and the conductor in glorious 
unity with the composer. If ever two and two make five, it is 
in such angelic-devilish doings as this. There are moments 
when you think Beethoven has gane gyte ; all the more smashing 
are the recoveries. Anybody who has a heart to be lifted can 
enjoy this movement ; and (if you take a broad view) the whole 
recording ; though my ideal for some parts of it lies ower the 
watter—but not, at the moment, the Atlantic watter. 


Boston Pops Orchestra (Fiedler): Overture to A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream and Wedding March (Mendels- 
sohn). H.M.V. C3004-5 (12 in.—8s.). 

Not only is Mendelssohn’s youth at the Midsummer Night’s 
Dream time a marvel (he wrote the overture in his seventeenth 
year) ; there is another : as Tovey reminds us, “‘ Beethoven was 
still writing his last quartets in 1826.” And perhaps a third 
marvel: that nobody after 112 more years has found how to write 
music for Shakespeare that is anything like as clever and amusing 
and right-down magnificent. (I am not comparing the Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream music to things written in the 19th century, 
when they still knew and understood their bard ; the trouble is 
with the 2oth, when, if there are three actors to be heard who 
can even speak Shakespeare, and a composer who can write 
music for him, I would run to hear them, were it twice ten thous- 
and mile.) This performance is hearty rather than subtle: it 
is like most Anglo-Saxon midsummering ; making the most of 
the day on which summer comes (but this year all grumbles have 
been quashed in advance). But it is neat enough, ‘albeit neither 
exquisitely fairy-like nor sweetly sentimental. Perhaps it is a 
better performance than I have thought. I would not by any 
means condemn it. Indeed, it is excellent playing, but rather, 
to me, matter-of-fact than matter-of-dreams. The March happens 
on me just after I have played it on the organ, for the first time 
in sixteen years of old-retired-organistship, wondering the while 
whether a record would not have done Mendelssohn prouder 
than my gaudy efforts. (I see churches are using records more— 
for bells, e.g. I recall a bit from a Cornish paper, telling of organ 
voluntaries by radiogram. One could, if a record of this march 
were used, at any rate stop it when the church has emptied— 
a thing nobody has ever done to an organist, who is enjoying 
himself far too well to stop, and goes on playing for his own _ 
amusement—or, as I, with the great cinema-boss, put it, “ for 
my own amazement.” Gramophonic marches are also being 
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played for troops on the barrack-square, I see. The gramophone 
in peace and war—or maybe, just in war...) If you want a 
record of the fine-old-English gentleman item which sets the seal 
on all well-conducted marriages—without which none is genuine: 
reject substitutes—here is the ticket, admirably reproduced. 


Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra (Walter) : 
Waltz (J. Strauss). H.M.V. DB3397 (12 in.—6s.). 
This is marked “ Op. 437.” Perhaps the old Strausses were 

too much of the bed of roses, with 437—or was it, in all, 4037 ?— 

petals all uncrumpled ; yet was not the old bed of roses preferable 
to the present nightmare of neuroses ? There is matter for tears, 
too, in listening to this ingratiating little tune’s comely, homely 
curves, and thinking of what has come to Vienna. The recording 
presents the best aspects of the orchestra, with much less of the 
echo than I, for one, have come to fear. The disc seems to me 
a first-rate specimen of its kind. 


*Orchestre de la Société des Concerts (E. Fendler): Two 
Marches in D (Mozart) : Overture in D (Haydn). H.M.V. 
(French) DA4g12 (10 in.—4s.). 

The orchestra is named as printed above. I presume it is 
that to whose name is usually added “ du Conservatoire.”’ The 
Mozart pieces come from K335 and K408. He wrote ten sets 
of marches. One of these presumably belongs to the Salzburg 
period 1779-80, which produced a mass of miscellaneous works 
—symphonies, masses and other church music, concertos and 
serenades and so forth. These marches are rather more than 
just hearty rousers. The second, in particular, is a happy, versa- 
tile little essay. The Haydn movement sounds familiar, but I 
cannot place it—certainly not under the title of March. It is 
a quick-stepper, with some of the ever-enjoyable “ hesitations ” 
that characterise so many of his symphonic finales, which in 
effect this is. The recording is crisp, bright and perfectly suited 
to the material. There are in the alert, vivid playing some 
slight unevennesses, which I wish had been removed by a sterner 
insistence on precision. These small imperfections of timing are 
the only blemish in a genial record of real “ light classics.” 


COLUMBIA 
Marguerite Roesgen-Champion and Orchestre Sym- 
phonique, Paris (F. Gaillard) : Piano Concerto in D, 

Op. 21 (Haydn). Columbia, LX715-6 (12 in.—12s.). 

Grove says that of twenty piano concerti, only two have been 
printed, and the one in D alone seems to be played. What 
a lot of good stuff is likely to remain unknown to so many of us, 
who would be glad, if the affairs of the world allowed, to hear 
all the works of a composer. I see that one of the lost works turned 
up in 1931, in the archives of the Society of the Lovers of Music 
at Vienna ; one of which, I read, the composer used to think 
highly. There must be many others still to be turned up. The 
later riches of Haydn’s maturity are not to be expected in many 
of the works which are lost or unprinted. Yet there is quite as 
much pleasure, even if of a rather ingenuous kind, in some such 
piece as this, to make it well worth hearing occasionally. Those 
who know the piano sonatas will perhaps be in the best position 
to enjoy this concerto. It is a hearty little eupeptic affair, sturdy, 
straightforward, reminiscent in some of its turns of phrase, and 
in its attacks, of Mozart. It is lightly scored, and the piano part 
is given out in the clearest, most alert style. It seems to me best, 
in such music, to attempt no frills (I am glad that the cadenza 
is short and crisp) ; and it is fitting that the piano recording should 
remind us of a gentler age, rather than of the nine-footer concert 
roarings of to-day. It is not harpsichord tone (I suppose we 
really ought to ask for that), but its volume is on the small side. 
Side 3 brings the Largo, rich with quiet, delicate fancies. It 
is too short for much divagation, but even so tiny a proliferation 
of the phrasing is very attractive. We could have relished a longer 
middle section, with some of Haydn’s minor-key exploration. 
The movement, then, finishes all too soon, leaving us wanting 
more : on the whole, a happy state, that most works I hear 
nowadays certainly do not bring about. The serenity, the com- 
pact completeness of these old-timers, the way they were never 
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worried about making effects or forcing the will, about their 
souls or their “ brilliance,” about reputation or gallery, arty 
circles or society stalls—all that makes their music, even when 
slight, a real refreshment. I don’t imagine they were always 
free from care, or from business or even the pursuit of “* success” 
—whatever that may be—but they managed to present to the 
age that artist’s front which, while the man plays up ana acts 
for all he is worth, preserves an aristocracy of bearing, an appear. 
ance of ease and benignance, that some of us remember in (for 
example) the great figures of the stage. That was a thought that 
came to mind when lately I was pondering, for the purpose of 
another piece of writing, the Irving Centenary and the ways of 
approach to Shakespeare. There is u/ways something aristocratic 
and a bit aloof, in all great art, though it does not at all prevent 
the artist’s bringing us near to him in the warmth of personal 
feeling. There is great danger of making great art seem 
too easy of approach—a revulsion from a perhaps excessive 
priestliness ‘“‘Cessante ratione legis, cessant ipsa lex,” but good 
laws deserve to be remembered, even in a lawless age, when 
the .act that some things in culture are difficult is too often 
made the reason for declaring their acquisition unimportant. 
The finale, with its “ Hungarian rondo ” flavour, is especially 
neatly touched by both pianist and band, who suit their tone 
to the light scale of the frolic. Even the interlude of supposedly 
more energetic impulse is kept down in tone, and so the better 
linked to the rest. For those who like a gracious but not too 
facilely trifling recreation the work may be well recommended, 


London Philharmonic Orchestra (Goehr) : Les Sylphides 
Ballet Music, Parts 1 and 2 (Chopin, arr. Roy Douglas), 
Columbia DX844 (12 in.—4s.). 

I find that Mr. Douglas, whose skilful arranging is here to be 
admired, is described as the pianist of the Cellini Trio, a broad: 
caster and composer of film music and works for the Lyra 
Quartet (flute, violin, viola and harp). He orchestrated Lg 
Sylphides for the Blum Ballet, whose director I see, has just come 
into collaboration, for a London season, to begin next month, 
with the Russian troupes we know—the promise, here, of 
exceptionally rich enjoyment. This record brings back the 
rather sharp-set string tone (when it gets above the soft ie 
that I do not pretend to believe the sweetest sound that co 
be contrived for the delight of an ancient lover of the-orchestra- 
at-first-ear. Some very nice strains of wind tone float forth, in 
compensation. There are also some genial bits of phrasing— 
better, a good deal, than most of the ballet playing we have had, ' 
which was too mechanical in beat for my liking. Chopin, surely, 
needs to be played with—but not fast and loose, any more 
merely held fast. This is quite the most pleasing record I have 
heard of this music ; and the string point need not put off any, 
since we can all allow for this trend in present-day recording, 
however little we may wish to encourage it. I have heard far 
more extreme examples than this. 


London Symphony Orchestra (Weingartner): Leonora 
Overture No. 2 (Beethoven). Columbia LX 712-3 (12 in. 128.) 
The stern opening, softening at once, is the descending begin 
ning of the noble air sung by Florestan in prison—one of the 
most moving things in all opera. This follows, in a few more 
bars, in a fuller form, before the long period of preparation and 
working-up, of the finest kind of simplicity, that only the great) 
can afford to use. We note the ripe spaciousness of the writing, 
especially in the approach, on side 2, to the Allegro, most drama 
tically secret and exciting. In some ways No. 2 is a more directly 
appealing work ‘than No. 3, if considered in the light of af 
operatic overture : No. 3 is really a tremendously concentrated 
tone-poem, too big for an overture, but it fills a world of emoti 
even more richly than No. 2. This recording of the latter 
bright, crisp, decisive, without echo (perhaps the slightest bit 
would mellow it?). The playing and direction are braci 
sure, vivid and balanced—the true Beethoven touch that al 
pleases me. W.R. A. 
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STRAVINSKY 


Jeu de Cartes. Ballet. Berlin Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra conducted by Igor 
Stravinsky. 

3 12" records. 6/- each. 
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Sonata No. 4 in F major. Op. go. 
Katherine Heyman (pianoforte). ( 2 
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MOZART 


Concerto No. 1 in F major. K. 

Mdme. Roesgen- Cuaiaglon(harpecaoh 

and orchestra conducted by M. Gaillard 
2 12" records. 6/3 each. 
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Symphony for voices—on poems by Walt 
Whitman, Westminster Choir (Prince- 
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REYNALDO HAHN 


Pianoforte Concerto No. 1. in E major. 
Magda Tagliafero (piano) and orchestra 
conducted by Reynaldo Hahn. 

3 12" records. 6/3 each. 


SMETANA 
Aus der Heimat. (Z. Domoviny) J* 
Straka (violin) and L. Strakova (piano 
forte). 
2 12" records. 6/3 each. 


FRANCK 


Psyche. Psyche and Eros. Amsterdam 
Concertgebouw Orchestra conducted by 
Mengelberg. 

1 12" record. 6/- 


BRAHMS 


Liebeslieder. Op. 52. Mmes. J. de 
Polignac, I. Kedroff (soprani), M. H. 
Cuenod (tenor) and M. D. Conrad (bass) 
with piano accompaniment by Dinu 
Lipatti and Nadia Boulanger. (sung 
in German). 
3 12" records. 8/3 each. 
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The GRAMOPHONE 


How cheaply can a Radiogram be produced ? 
Well, it depends” entirely on what you 
want, doesn’t it? Some cheap Radiograms, I 
think, are an abomination—bad radio sets and 
bad gramophones. We’ve got our own stand- 
ards at Welwyn, and while I don’t want to 
talk a lot of high falutin’ stuff about “our 
reputation’, it is true that we are very jealous 
of our good name. 

This year we have three different Radio-gramophone models. One 
of them you will see costs only £20. Another cost £85. The latter is 
the best we know how to make and the former is lowest in price that we 
are able to make and still stick to our standards. I’m proud of both of 
them. If I could afford it—and had the room!—I should, of course, 
have a 40RG. But if my purse was slender and I still wanted a fine, 
reliable instrument of “breeding”, I should be very happy with 
the 46RG. 

I find I haven’t said a word about the poor old 48RG, but that’s 


the penalty of being the middle one of the family. All I can say is it 
* belongs ”’. 


E. J. POWER, 4 
Managing Director. 
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‘ Excellent quality of reproduction, 
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bass response without colouration or boom, and freedom 
from sound “dazzle”. Piezo-electric pick-up for minimum 
record wear. Fibre needles can be used. Automatic 
record changer for 10” and 12” mixed records and variable 
speed motor. 12 watts output. Tuning Scale 
Automatic Tuning correction, Noise Suppression and 
Band-Spread short-wave tuning. 5 
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particularly suitable for weakly fibre needles, automatic recorder changer and a vari- 
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INSTRUMENTAL 


Anetole Kitain (piano): Rondo in E flat major, Op. 16 
(Chopin). Columbia DX839 (12 in.—4s.). 

This record should be labelled Introduction and Rondo, 
C minor-E flat major. Only a portion of it has been recorded 
before. Mr. Kitain’s extraordinarily brilliant performance 
makes the music sound better than it is, for there is more promise 
than. achievement in this early work, and a little blue-pencilling 
would have done no harm. Nevertheless, there is something 
very attractive in the sheer high spirits of the Rondo, and at 
times an elfin delicacy that one associates particularly with the 
Mendelssohnian scherzo. The work represents a side of Chopin 
that is too often forgotten and is not wholly confined to such 
early compositions as this. 

In the slow Introduction the pianist is given an opportunity 
to warm up for the task ahead; and it is indeed a task, an epitome 
of pianoforte technique.. The lightest of finger touches to the 
full weight of the arm, cross rhythms (teasing ones in the left 
hand) and tricky rubato, hit or miss notes at the top of the piano, 
octave runs and double sixths rushing up the keyboard, make a 
regular amusement park for the listener but an ordeal for any 
but players of the highest rank. The superb ease of Mr. Kitain’s 
performance convinces one that he is enjoying himself—exulting 
in the possession of an unassailable technique—and this enjoy- 
ment is communicated to the listener. The recording is very good 


and no pianist should miss this disc. 
A. R. 


Kitain (piano) : Mazurka in A minor, Op. 17, No. 4, and 
Study in C minor, Op. 10, No. 12 (Chopin). Columbia 
DB1764 (10 in.—s.). 

I do not think the A minor Mazurka is so perverse as Kitain 
makes it sound. It is wistfully sad rather than morbid. Whether 
you like his interpretation of it or not will depend upon what 
view you take of the music. 

For the C minor “ revolutionary ” Study, Kitain uses dry and 
explosive tone and preserves a stern austerity throughout. The 
torrent of notes in the left-hand part are splendidly articulated. 
Good recording. 


Kreisler (violin) and Rupp (piano) : Londonderry Air (arr. 
F. Kreisler) and Dancing Doll (Poldini—Kreisler). H.M.V. 
DA1622 (10 in.—3s.). 

It would be foolish to take Kreisler’s arrangement of the 
Air from County Derry too seriously, but it is strange that he 
should be so insensitive to the proper atmosphere of this tune. 
He transports it not only one but two octaves higher in the 
second than in the first verse, and with the violin whistling in 
the rigging, as it were, seems to shout at us “ isn’t this a beautiful 
tune” : instead of allowing the tune—suppose we did not know 
it—to tell us that. Poor Mr. Rupp is nailed down to a remorse- 
lessly restless piano part, instead of a few supporting harmonies, 
and even the flowing line of the melody is broken up by Kreisler’s 
misplaced stresses. Well, let there be a great silence now for 
a long, long time as far as this tune is concerned. Matters are 


happier in the Poldini arrangement, though I don’t remember 
in Kreisler’s previous recording that the young lady was turned 
(in the first section) into a Canon! The device is quite successful 
—the luscious waltz in the middle is most alluringly played— 
and the whole piece splendidly recorded. Poldini’s name is not 
to be found in the Encyclopedia of Recorded Music. This is 
a pity for he has written a lot of delightful piano music, amongst 
which the waltzes, Op. 42, take a high place. I should like to 
hear Cortot, in a light moment, play a selection of these. 


Kreisler (violin) with piano accompaniment: Rondino 
(Beethoven-Kreisler) and Gavotte in E major (Bach- 
Kreisler). H.M.V. DA1628 (10 in.—4s.). 

These pieces were not united before, but the marriage is a 
very happy one. The Bach previous issue dates back to acoustic 
days and was coupled with a Prelude by the same composer 
(it is still on the catalogue) : the Beethoven, an electrical recording, 
had Kreisler’s Schén Rosmarin on the reverse. 


Kreisler’s playing of the Rondino, the theme by Beethoven, the © 


rest by himself, shows him at the top uf his form. It is perfection 
itself : a miniature in which every detail is perfectly executed. 
The slight leaning on the opening two notes of the theme, the 
way the upward leap of a seventh that characterises the theme 
are treated are both a lesson and a joy. 

Bach’s Gavotte from the sixth unaccompanied Violin Sonata 
is hardly less delightful, but I could have wished it a little less 
robustly played. The piano part is well worked out and played. 
This Sonata (or Suite) arranged by Bach for the clavier, will be 
found in the 24th volume of the Bach—Busoni edition and goes 
beautifully on the piano. 

The recording is of the greatest excellence and obviously this 
disc will have the great popularity it deserves. 


Petri (piano) : Andante and Variations in B minor (Schu- 
bert-Tansig). Columbia LX714 (12 in.—6s.). 

Petri must have chosen to record this curiously uninspired 
work because he enjoys playing it: but it is rather dreary to 
listen to. The sad theme has possibilities which are not realised 
in the Variations—when it is played again at the end one feels 
nothing really important has happened en route—and thé per- 
sistence of the thick harmonies which meet us in the theme 
becomes wearisome. The best music comes on Part II, where 
there is some relief from this harmonic thickness andsome moments 
of simplicity. But the whole work is oddly characterless. Piano 
tone and recording are fairly good and Petri makes bricks with- 
out straw, with great skill. 

A. R. 


ORGAN 


Albert Schweitzer (organ): Choral in E major (César 
Franck). Columbia DX840-1 (two 12 in.—8s.). 

The last recording of this work that we had was about eight 
years ago, when Guy Weitz played it on the Harrison organ, at 
St. Thomas’, Wandsworth. That fine recording has been with- 
drawn for some time. 

When I began to listen to Dr. Schweitzer’s recording I asked 
myself whether it was the fault of the organ, the recording of 
the organ, the reproduction on my gramophone of the recording 
of the organ, Dr. Schweitzer’s performance, or Franck himself 
that accounted for the disagreeable impression I was receiving. 
The answer is, a little bit of each! Undoubtedly Franck over- 
does his chromatic sequences, and in this respect his music does 
not wear well. It is like Rimsky-Korsakov’s repetitions ; one 
knows they are coming and dreads them. Then Dr. Schweitzer 
is not the man for Franck, His austere, careful—even slightly 
hesitant—playing, his power of exposing the architecture of 
a work are here out of place. There is a serious lack of flow 
and impulse in his performance. I think this recording would 
sound far better on a radio-gramophone than on the acoustic 
instrument with which I am working (and for which it is certainly 
too loud) and I believe it to be on the whole, a good and faithful 
reproduction of the organ at St. Aurelie, Strasbourg. Dr. 
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Schweitzer makes much more use of the reeds than in his last 
Bach recordings, and generally the effect is excellent. I do not 
share the Continental passion for the trumpet as a solo stop, and 
should much prefer, in the first variation, the oboe alone, or 
a not too obtrusive clarinet. The figuration of the variation 
seems to me quite unsuited to trumpet tone. 

At the section labelled maestoso occurs one of the most irritating 
things in organ recordings. The melody line is far too faint and 
one hears only the roar of the inner parts. The same thing happens 
in the second variation (top of page 9 of the score), where the 
harmonies sound skew-eyed, and towards the close. The scaling 
of the organ is, of course, to blame; but I cannot quite make out 
why the semiquavers of the final bars instead of pealing out 
sound so faint. 

One can unreservedly praise all through the tone and recording 
of the pedal part : the final entry is magnificent, hard though 
it is upon a fibre needle. After I had gone through the recording 
I went to the piano and played the work down to the end of the 
first variation. No! the music had not lost its power to charm, 
but seemed to need emancipating from the rigidity of organ tone. 
Undoubtedly the Third chorale in A minor makes a much more 
effective recording than this less showy work ; but if only Dr. 
Schweitzer, or the engineers, had quietened the whole thing 
down the recording would surely have been more enjoyable. 

I hope readers will take an opportunity of hearing it ; for of 
all recordings those of the organ are the most treacherous to 
review. 


A. R. 
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*The Busch Quartet and Reginald Kell (clarinet) : Quintet 
in B minor, Op. 115 (Brahms). H.M.V. DB3383-86. 
Auto. DB8471-4. 

Brahms’s philosophy of life is summed up in the last works 
that he wrote, the Clarinet Quintet, the Four Serious Songs, 
and those of the Chorale Preludes that date from this time. 
The Quintet ends finally, as its First Movement ends, in a mood 
of qualified pessimism, which is indeed implicit in its opening 
theme ; and the words of three of the four so-called “ Serious 
Songs * are taken from those chapters of Ecclesiastes and Ecclesi- 
asticus which seem to imply little hope of immortality. That 
death is bitter to the rich and welcome to the poor is the burden 
of the third and most lovely song of the group, though not that 
eternal life follows : but the message of the last song—the words 
from the famous 13th chapter of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Corin- 
thians—is the pre-eminence of charity, that is love, amongst the 
virtues : and the hope, if indefinite in Brahms’s view, of seeing 
beyond the grave with complete vision. Then in the eleventh of 
the Chorale Preludes, the second setting of O World, I now must 
leave thee, the lovely echo-effects seem to give us a glimpse—as 
Fuller Maitland says in his book on the composer—* of the 
soaring spirit entering into its rest and reward.” These things 
Brahms had earned. He had fought a long battle for the mastery 
of his art—not merely in the technical sense—ever since his 
teacher Marxsen, and Schumann, had proclaimed him one. of 
the elect. They were perfectly right : but their eulogies, Schu- 
mann’s in particular, of course, were enough to have prevented 
a less diffident man than Brahms from ever writing another 
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original bar of music. As it was, they fell upon the shoulders of 
the most painstaking musician that ever lived. 

The lovely songs we know came to birth only after settings 
of nearly the whole of Heine’s Buch der Lieder had been consigned 
to the flames, twenty string quartets found the same fate 
before the appearance of the pair of quartets forming Op. 51, 
and after the hostile reception of the first piano concerto Brahms 
left the orchestra alone, except for accompaniments to vocal 
works and a small serenade, for thirteen years ; his labours in 
between achieving triumphant expression in the C minor 
Symphony. 

The wonder is that so few of his works smell of the midnight 
vil. As it was his constant striving after technical perfection and 
his profound study of the old masters made him able to expres 
and build up his ideas in the best possible way and did not rob 
them of their spontaneity. 

It is typical of Brahms that he should precede the Clarinet 
Quintet with a Trio for piano, clarinet and ’cello (the Musicraft 
recording of which is reviewed elsewhere), in which he explores 
the possibilities of the instrument. Mozart taught him how to 
make his work a true quintet and not a clarinet solo with string 
accompaniment : and Weber (who failed to learn that lesson) 
taught him all the colourful potentialities of the wind instrument, 

The quintet is perhaps the best expression Brahms has left 
us of his own humanity. This is especially the case with the 
first movements. The other three movements, except for the 
coda to the last, give expression to his never-failing love for 
“‘ the paradise of melodic purity out of which sprang his waltzes, 
his Hungarian dances and gypsy songs, and his folk-song arrange- 
ments,” even though, as Mr. Einstein from whom I have just 
quoted acutely remarks, “‘ he recognised that the age of innocence 
of the great composers was lost to us for ever.” (“ How lucky 
those old giants were ; they could let themselves go!”’) The 
middle section of the Slow Movement with its whirling arabesques 
and passionate romanticism is an astonishing example of how, at 
this late hour in his life, the reserved Brahms did let himself go. 

The two types of figuration of the “‘ motto ”’ theme of the First 
Movement must be carefully noted, for they sum up the spiritual 
atmosphere of the whole work. 

Since the music is analysed in the leaflet I want to speak here 
mostly about the performance. The Busch Quartet gave us, 
last December, a recording of. Schubert’s posthumous D minor 
quartet, of superlatively high quality, but their playing in the 
Clarinet quintet reaches, if possible, an even higher standard. 
When I say “ playing ” I mean everything that goes to make up 
the well-nigh perfect interpretation. The finest phrasing and tone, 
scrupulous attention to the composer’s markings, ‘exact balance 
and, above all, truly profound insight into the meaning and 
message of the music. With all of these virtues the clarinettist, 
Reginald Kell, must unreservedly be associated. His instrument 
has never sounded more beautiful than in this recording, from 
the moment of his unhurried entry to the last chords. Not one 
note booms or has the slightest suggestion of stridency, and the 
chalumeau register is as warmly beautiful as the upper register 
is mellow and pure. 

Perhaps some people may consider Mr. Kell’s restraint exces- 
sive, but I shall not agree with them. Where his instrument is 
scored for as part of the ensemble the .ordinary listener might 
not even detect it was playing, so merged into .the prevailing 
string tone is it. But where it has to dominate the artist is not 
found wanting. His approach is always thoroughly romantic, 
and rightly so. As for the Slow Movement, I can only say that 
it seems to me that no more beautiful and moving record exists 
in the whole range of recorded musical literature. I think W.R.A. 
will agree that the entry of the muted violin in this movement, 
after the clarinet has sung the lovely lullaby-tune, is not only 
an even lovelier moment than the one to which he drew atten- 
tion in the Fourth Symphony last month, but certainly one of 
the loveliest pages in all music. The phrasing and tone of Adolph 
Busch and Reginald Kell are something to marvel at. 

The passionate middle section of this Slow Movement is also 
beautifully played and when the opening tune returns and the 
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movement has run its course, to the end of the sad little coda— 
the rhapsodic arabesques now in slower time and robbed of 
their initial impulse—we know we have been listening to one of 
those rare and almost supernatural occasions when music and 
players are indeed as one. 

The fresh and folk-song-like tunefulness of the next two move- 
ments (the coda to the last excepted) strike on the ear with a 
delizhtful freshness, as of the “ joy that cometh in the morning.” 
In the third movement Brahms makes a long section of contrast, 
a kind of scherzo, by putting the two themes of the Andantino 
into quick time and in contrapuntal combination, developing 
them and adding yet another theme. The Finale is a set of 
five variations which gradually moves, emotionally and them- 
atically, towards the sorrowful coda. 

Not only does this performance take the highest rank as such 
but also as regards the recording. We have had two previous 
recordings of the Quintet (the Lener Quartet with Charles Draper, 
Co!umbia LB2228~32, the Spencer Dyke Quartet, with Frederick 
Thurston, N.G.S. (out of print)) ; but these were made too 
long ago for fair comparison. 

This present recording is absolutely life-like, and as nearly 
periect as any musician could wish. You are urged to get the 
whole work, but for those to whom this is not possible they must 
strain every nerve to acquire the Slow Movement, D.B.3384-5, 
which has also the Third Movement on its last side. 

A. R. 


Wiener and Doucet (pianos): Sonata in D major, K448 
(Mozart) Columbia DX842-3 (two 12 in.—8s.). 

Possibly Herr von Auernhammer, who repeatedly asked Mozart 
to his house in Vienna during the summer of 1781, saw a possible 
suitor for his daughter in the young composer. At any rate his 
pressing invitations had the good result of causing Mozart to 
write the Sonata for two pianofortes in D major (K443) for the 
young woman to play with him at their lessons. 

Mozart has left a most unflattering portrait of Josephine von 
Auernhammer as a woman, but gave her high praise as a pianist. 
She was, he said, a monster to look at, fat as a peasant wench, 
but played fit to send one into raptures. He fortunately remem- 
bered her talent and not her face when he was composing the 
work and it has always been a favourite with those musicians 
who go in for the delightful practice of playing two-piano works, 
so perfectly is the charming music adapted to its medium. 

The Sonata has not been recorded before and unfortunately 
only the second disc has reached me. On the first side of this the 
Andante concludes and the Finale begins. The two players are 
well in accord and their scale of dynamics is good. But I wish 
they had caressed the music a little more and pointed it more 
finely. There is a certain sense of hurry, also, which is inimical 
to music that has its true place in leisured surroundings. 

The piano tone is variable. Sometimes the upper treble notes 
sound felted and generally there is some lack of lustre. 

But the recording is, on the whole, excellent, and the music 
so pleasant that I hope these few criticisms will deter no one 
from hearing it. 


Trio in C minor, Op. 9, No. 3 
Columbia DB1760-2 (three 10 in.—9s.). 

All Beethoven’s five string trios are of early date : and he never 
returned to a form which, of its nature, has found little popularity 
amongst composers. Mr. Dunhill remarks, in his book on Chamber 
music, that the average musical mind thinks more easily in four 
parts than in three and that the subtraction of one instrument 
from that perfectly adjusted piece of musical machinery, the 
string quartet, is a severe deprivation, involving a diminution of 
power and “a destruction of the particular kind of harmonic 
balance which one’s mental training has led one to devise.” 
Amongst the existing repertoire of string trios, those of Beethoven 
are easily chief and this work in C minor the best of them all, 
It remains a real trio throughout and never falls into the error 
of attempting to become a quartet. Beethoven secures the 
maximum of effect from his limited means and the music is 
remarkably fiery and virile in the first and last movements. 


(Beethoven). 
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It is in these movements that the Brussels Trio excel. They do 
not bring enough eloquence and beauty of tone to the slow 
movement, or of grace to what the leaflet calls “‘ the fairy tread 
of the Mendelssohn Scherzo.” It does not seem to me very 
Mendelssohnian, but it does need lighter playing. 

In the two other movements the bold attack and strong rhythmic 
sense of these players bring out well the ardent and impetuous 
character of the music. The recording, rather edgey at times, is 
good and the balance excellent. DB1760, the first movement, 
would be my choice of a single disc. Perhaps the Brussels Trio 
might now give us Dohnanyi’s charming C major Serenade 
(Op. 10), which I remember hearing with great pleasure some 
years ago. 

Danish Quartet: Sonata in C minor from the “ Musical 

Offering ”’ (Bach). H.M.V. DB5215-6 (two 12 in.—12s.). 
. This is the third and easily the best recording of the Trio 
Sonata from the “ Musical Offering.” An account of the work 
will be found in THe Gramopuone for July, 1934. Mr. Crabtree 
was there reviewing Casella’s arrangement which—I think — 
mistakenly—omitted the flute and added the ’cello. The Danish 
quartet do better in using both flute and ’cello as well as violin 
and piano, and their arrangement scores in greater variety 
being given to the music. The balance is exceptionally good and 
the team work splendid. I have rarely heard such a welh-giaced 
continuo part as is found here by ’cello and piano. 

Mr. Crabtree’s analysis must, of course, be read with reserve 
as this arrangement alters and redistributes the entries of the 
instruments. 

The music is not quite so profound or severe as Schweitzer 
says, I think, and is not at all difficult to listen to. The royal 
theme, presented to Bach by Frederick the Great, is easily trace- 
able in the Largo, Allegro and Finale ; it does not come into the 
Andante. Of the two records, DB5217 is the most attractive. 

This may be a suitable place to remind readers again of Edwin 
Fischer’s magnificent string orchestra’s transcription of the 
six-part Ricercare, the other really acceptable part of Bach’s 
present to Frederick. The number is DB4419. 

A. R. 


BAND RECORDS 


There are only three band records this month, they are all 
brass bands, and of them Callender’s Band in Dainty Lady and 
Japanese Carnival (H.M.V. BD538—2s.) is easily the best. The 
association of anything dainty with a brass band will seem queer 
to the uninitiated. Let such hear this record and learn. In 
a trifle like this the quality of a band reveals itself at once. The 
playing really is dainty and delicate and the band is equally 
good in the easier Japanese Carnival. An excellent record in every 
way. 

Foden’ *s Motor Works’ Band seem to have transferred their 
affections and are now issued under the Panachord label. The 
first of their new records (No. 25969) contains the popular Teddy 
Bear’s Picnic and the less familiar A Flight from Moscow, a galop 
giving an impression of a sleigh ride. This is an attractive record, 
the playing is superb and the recording is good, though I should 
have liked a slightly fuller and rounder tone. 

The same remarks about the quality of recording apply equally 
to Rex 9266, containing a selection from Merrie England, played 

Band, which I do not remember having heard 
It is a good band though not so good—in this record at 
By a happy 


A. C. 


by 
before. 
any rate—as the two bands mentioned earlier. 
coincidence I first heard this record on St. George’s Day. 
W. 
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OPERATIC AND FOREIGN SONGS 


Theodore Chaliapin (bass) with Covent Garden Orchestra 
under Vincenzo Bellezza : Farewell and Death of Boris 
from Boris Godounov (Moussorsky and Rimsky-Korsakov) ; 
sung in Russian. H.M.V. DB3464 (12 in.—6s.). Also, with 
Jean Bazilovsky at the piano, The Prisoner (Rubinstein) 
and, with the Aristov Choir and Balalaika Orchestra, 
Black Eyes, (Ferraris) ; sung in Russian. H.M.V. DB3463 
(12 in.—6s.). 

The great Chaliapin is no more. Elsewhere in this issue 
tribute is paid to one of the greatest singers of the century. 

That Chaliapin had a splendid voice will not, I expect, be 
denied, but I do not suppose he will be remembered for his 
technique as a singer. One does not think of bel canto when re- 
calling the mighty Russian’s art. Chaliapin was essentially 
an actor, an actor who sang instead of spoke. The greatness of 
his singing was the greatness of the singer’s interpretative skill, 
and this added to his brilliant acting made him a unique figure 
on the operatic stage. 

The interpretative skill gives life and colour to his recordings. 
Those which the Gramophone Co. now present serve to remind us 
of Chaliapin both as an operatic artist and a concert singer. 
Rubinstein’s gloomy song best reveals the voice ; all reveal the 
artist. The Boris recordings were made during an actual perfor- 
mance at Covent Garden on July 4th, 1928 ; this must have been, 
if not the last, one of his last performances at this famous opera 
house. 


Louise Helletsgruber (soprano), with Berlin State Opera 
Orchestra: Signore, Ascolta from Turandot (Puccini), 
and Micaela’s Aria from Carmen (Bizet); sung in 
German. Parlophone E11358 (12 in.—4s.). 

So far as smoothness of phrasing and approximating to bel 
canto are concerned, I have heard the popular aria from Carmen 
(I said nought should frighten me here) sung considerably better 
than it is sung here, on a good many occasions ; yet the present 
version pleases me by reason of what I can only describe as its 
naturalness. For the same reason I regard the singing of the 
aria from Turandot (Lid’s aria from Act i) as very successful 
and almost certain to find favour. The recording is good, and 
those to whom the items are attractive should find the record 
well worth hearing. 


Kirsten Flagstad (soprano), with Eugene Ormandy conduct- 
ing the Philadelphia Orchestra : Recit., Abscheulicher, 
wo eilst du hin ? and Aria; Komm, o Hoffnung, being 
Leonora’s recitative and aria from Act i of Fidelio (Beet- 
hoven) ; sung in German. H.M.V. DB3439 (12 in.—6s.). 

I welcome this record, since it affords the first opportunity of 
hearing Kirsten Flagstad in: non-Wagnerian opera. What will 
be the verdict? I venture to predict that there will be two, as 
before ; the jury will be divided. 

In these notes I sit as judge without a jury and my verdict is 
as before. The vocal line is most admirable, the tone is gorgeous, 
the interpretative skill is slight. The dramatic significance comes 


ae. 
ae 
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almost entirely from the singer’s ability to negotiate the vocal 
line ; in other words, it owes much to Beethoven and little to 
Flagstad. To me, then, her Leonora is a bitter disappointment, 

I know perfectly well that this verdict will be rejected by 
many readers. Let us agree to differ. It only remains then to 
note the technical excellence of the recording. 


Tiana Lemnitz, with Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Seidler-Winkler: Porgi Amor and Dove 
sono i bei Momenti, both from Le Nozze di Figaro 
(Mozart) ; sung in Italian. H.M.V. DB3462 (12 in.—s,), 

It is nearly three years ago since the first record by this artist, 
a Decca-Polydor disc, was issued here. In welcoming it, I wrote 
that “I rate this record very highly and recommend it without 
reserve.” It is now a pleasure to welcome her first H.M.V. 
record with equally high praise, 

She offers the two famous arias for the Countess, poor neglected 
Rosina. For depicting the emotions of this unhappy lady the 
voice of Tiana Lemnitz has a timbre that is particularly appro- 
priate. It is no mean feat to make the singing of Dove sono appear 
an easy task and when, in addition, it is beautifully phrased 
and sung with rare dramatic expression, the result is a perform- 
ance that should make all Mozartians rejoice. The Porgi amor 
runs it very closely for merit. The recording is extremely well 
done and I have no hesitation in proclaiming this to be one of 
the finest operatic records we have been offered for some years. 


*Elisabeth Schumann (soprano) with George Reeves at the 
piano: (a) Des Baches Wiegenlied, Op. 25, No. 20 
(Miiller-Schubert), (6) Wiegenlied (Schubert), and (c) Der 
Schmetterling (Schubert) ; sung in German. H.M.V, 
DB3426 (12 in.—6s.). 

As a listener I am pleased to receive any record by Elisabeth 
Schumann ; as a reviewer I am not, for it is usually so difficult 
to find anything to say about it except that it is extremely good. 
I have already said that, like a true artist, she has her own 
individual ideas about the interpretation of her songs and that 
she not infrequently adopts a tempo slightly faster than is cus- 
tomary: and I can repeat these remarks once more ; the (6) 
Wiegenlied, which is the familiar Schlafe, schlafe, holde, siisse Knabe, 
goes rather more quickly than usual. Lovers of Schubert should 
be grateful for Der Schmetterling (The Butterfly), a previous recording 
of which I cannot recall ; and those who do not possess Hiisch’s 
complete set of Die schéne Miillerin records should welcome Des 
Baches Wiegenlied, which is the last item from that song-cycle. 

Thanks for a delightful record are due not only to the singer 
but to her excellent accompanist and the H.M.V. recording staff. 


Emanuel List (bass), with Berlin State Opera Orchestra : 
Hagen’s Watch (Act i) and (with chorus) Hagen and 
Vassals’ Chorus (Act ii), from Gétterdimmerung 
(Wagner) ; sung in German. Parlophone E11359 (12 in.— 


48.). 

I should perhaps have rated this record more highly had it 
not been for the issue of the Columbia Gétterdémmerung recordings 
in September last. On that occasion I indicated briefly the 
relative merits and demerits of recording in the opera house 
and in the studio. In any comparison of this new recording 
with the Columbia records, the observations I then made should 
be borne in mind. From the technical standpoint, some may vote 
for Columbia and others for Parlophone ; the vote will depend 
on the view-point. From the vocal standpoint I prefer the 
Columbia, not so much because I think Herr Weber has a better 
voice than the present Austrian bass, but because with only my 
ears to help me, I regard him as the better Hagen. Briefly, it seems 
to me that Weber portrays a sinister creature who is incidentally 
a bass, while List portrays a bass who is incidentally a sinister 
creature. Nevertheless, the new record deserves the attention 
of all Wagnerites ; and from what I know of them they miss 
ped opportunities of hearing new records of the master’s 
works, 
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Beniamino Gigli (tenor), with Orchestra under Dino Olivieri : 

Ninna Nanna della vita (Bixio) and Ti voglio tanto bene 

(de Curtis) ; sung in Italian. H.M.V. DA1608 (10 in.—4s.). 

Mattinata Veneziana (Cinque) and La Serenata (Tosti) ; 
sung in Italian. H.M.V. DA1618 (10 in.—4s.). 

When I compare these records (and also the last one by the 


same artist that was sent to me) with some of his recordings of © 


a {uw years ago, I am reluctantly forced to the conclusion that, 
good as it still is, Gigli’s voice has lost some of its former beauty. 
I cannot write very enthusiastically of these two records. The 
first two songs are from the film Mutterlied or Solo per te, melodious 
but not of much consequence ; more musicianly endings could 
have improved them a little. The Venetian aubade is shaped 
on peculiar lines, which some may find an attraction. The 
Serenata, a light and graceful composition by Tosti, is too pon- 
derous for my taste, as sung by Gigli; but there is only one 
record of this song for me, the delightful old recording by Adelina 
Patti. It is said that Patti’s Home, sweet Home was once played 
over to a prominent singer who was about to make a new 
recording of the song, whereupon the singer declared that she 
would first go home and learn how to sing it. In the same way, 
I could wish that everyone who aspires to sing Tosti’s Serenata 
would listen to Patti’s record first. 


Tino Rossi (tenor) with Orchestra: Berceuse de Jocelyn 
(Angels guard thee) (Godard) and Romance de Nadir 
from Les eurs de Perles (Bizet) ; sung in French. 
Columbia DB1765 (10 in.—s.). ; 
When I read the labels attached to this record I received 

a shock ; I had never thought of the singer of Serenade in the Night 

as an opera singer. The result of playing it over was a pleasant 

surprise. 

Rossi has a pleasing voice of no more than average quality. 
So far as his chansons are concerned he tends to be monotonous ; 
it is difficult to imagine him singing anything dramatic. Hence 
his present choice of arias is thoroughly sound. He sings them 
easily, steadily, intelligently and in good French. His phrasing 
is good, but not beyond reproach ; for instance, there is an 
undesirable break almost at the end of Angels guard thee, and the 
concluding phrases to each verse of Nadir’s Romance (Je crois 
entendre encore) are not too well shaped, and taken a shade too 
fast. The good points, however, vastly outweigh the faults ; 
the recordings are extremely clear and satisfactory. 


Rose Pauly-Dreesen (soprano) with Berlin State Opera 
Orchestra under Fritz Busch : Bei jener Nacht (Act i) 
and Zweite Brautnacht! Zaubernacht! (Act ii), from 
The Helen (Richard Strauss) ; sung in German. 
Parlophone E11356 (12 in.—4s.). 

I do not know this opera and therefore cannot judge the new 
singer’s dramatic ability. Assuming her to be Helen (whether 
the lady of Troy or not, I am uncertain), I think it very evident 
from her vocal efforts, seconded by the racket in the orchestra, 
that she was accustomed to giving free rein to her emotions. 
In view of the difficult, ungrateful nature of the vocal line, with 
its high tessitura, it seems clear from these recordings that the 
singer is a very capable artist. Before I say more than this, I 
want to hear her in something more familiar and kinder to the 
voice. 
but they sound as if they were made some years ago. 


Richard Tauber (tenor) with Vienna State Orchestra under 
Carl Alwin: O wie angstlich, o wie feurig from Die 
Entfiihrung aus dem Serail (Mozart) and Dies Bildnis 
ist bezanbernd schén from Die Zauberfléte (Mozart); 
sung in German. Parlophone-Odeon ‘R20386 (12 in.—6s.). 

I have no knowledge when these recordings were made. They 
are technically very satisfactory, though I should hesitate to 
rank them with the finest of modern work. One thing, however, 
seems to me to make them superior to most other Tauber record- 
ings, and that is the faithful manner in which they treat the voice. 


Technically the recordings are reasonably satisfactory, 
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Opinions are sharply divided regarding the beauty or other- 
wise of Tauber’s voice. I do not pretend to enjoy every note he 
utters, and there are one or two soft high notes in the arias 
presented here which do not give me any pleasure. The manner- 
isms which. have been so often in evidence in his light songs are, 
however, conspicuous by their absence. Instead, there is Tauber 
at his best, displaying the artistic phrasing and clear diction of 
an artist of the front rank. In the early days of his career Tauber 
was renowned for his singing in Mozart operas ; these recordings 
show clearly that he has not lost his former artistry. In the very 
near future Tauber is to be heard in Die Zauberflite and Die 
Entfiihrung at-Covent Garden; hence, I imagine, the release of 
this record at the present moment. It deserves a very hearty 
welcome. 


Ilse Wald (soprano), Hans Clemens (tenor) and grand sym- 
phony orchestra: Selections from Countess Maritza 
(Kalman) ; sung in German. — Parlophone E11360 (12 in.— 


48.). 

Ever since his Autumn Manoeuvres was produced in London, 
many years ago, I have had an affection for Kalman’s music ; 
it must have grown out of pity, which is close to love, they say, 
for precisely two of Kalman’s numbers were left in the score 
and the rest replaced by numbers by Monkton, Talbot, Bunning 
and McGunn. Since then Kalman has become famous as a 
composer of operetta. Countess Maritza has travelled the world ; 
she is now coming to England (the B.B.C. have already given 
us a broadcasting version of the work). Hence, I suppose, this 
record of selections is published. 

The best I can say for it is that it illustrates the tunefulness 
of Kalman’s score. The recording is lacking in clarity ; the 
tenor is throaty, forces his voice and does no real justice to the 
popular song, Come, gypsy. Let me, then, suggest a better illus- 
tration of the nature of Kalman’s music ; it is the Parlophone- 
Odeon record of the two tenor songs from Countess Maritza, 
sung by Richard Tauber. 


Herbert E. Groh (tenor) with orchestra: Liebesstandchen 
(Love Serenade) (Waldau) and Abendstaindchen 
(Evening Serenade) (Hartel) ; sung in German. Parlo- 
phone R2507 (10 in.—9s.). 

These little serenades, one of which is apparently sung by an 
intensely serious young man, call for no,.comment. Those who 
like Herr Groh in sentimental songs of this type will find him 
singing in his customary pleasing manner. see 


HISTORICAL RECORDINGS 


Historical Series Nos. 19 and 20. Aino Ackté (soprano): 
Jewel Song from Faust (Gounod) with orchestra and Elsa’s 
Dream from Lohengrin (Wagner), with piano; both 

- sung in French. Parlophone-Odeon Pog3 (104 in.—6s.). 

Until I played this record Mme. Ackté was only a name to 
me. I am not even sure of her nationality. Unless my memory 
is at fault, she was the first artist to sing the part of Salomé in 
Richard Strauss’s opera at Covent Garden, in those far-off days 
when it was necessary to alter the libretto to avoid direct reference 
to John the Baptist. 

The recordings were made in 1904; each item is “ cut” and 
each is prefaced by an announcement in French of the aria to 
be sung and the name of the singer. Elsa has to endure the old 
tinkling piano, which is not too bad. Marguerite has to compete 
with an orchestra that must be heard to be believed. The scratch 
is not at all fierce ; in fact, the recordings are wonderfully smooth 
considering their age. The higher frequencies of the voice are 
missing, of course, but it is nevertheless plain that Mme. Ackté 
possessed a voice of much beauty. The singing makes it equally 
clear that she used it with great artistic skill ; both items are 
beautifully sung ; the greatest singers of her time could hardly 
have phrased them better. To all interested readers I commend 
this record very cordially. H. F. V. L. 
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ger —— (soprano) and Claude Debussy (at the piano) : 

Longs Cheveux from Pelleas et Melisande 

(Debuay, and Ariette No. 5 (Debussy) ; sung in French. 
International Record Collectors’ Club, 106 (10 in.). 

Mary Garden (soprano) and Claude Debussy (at the piano) : 

Ariette No. 3 (L’ombre des arbres) (Debussy), and Ariette 

No. 2 (il pleure dans mon coeur) (Debussy) ; sung in French. 
International Record Collectors’ Club, 107 (10 in.). 


It was the year 1904, in Paris. Mary Garden had created an 
unforgettable Melisande, and Debussy had resurrected his 
Ariettes and dedicated them to the petite, charmante Louise, the toast 
of Paris. It was at this time of mutual regard and admiration 
enhanced by the inspiring sense of artistic well-being that a 
happy fate brought the singer and the composer together in the 
old G. & T. recording studio. 


It was the year 1936, in Chicago. Mary Garden had been 
singing Melisande for thirty years, and Debussy had been dead 
for eighteen. It was at this time when the intervening years had 
provided a sensational career based on the early Paris triumphs, 
and when they had mellowed both temperament and voice that 
“our Mary” gave a Debussy recital (with Rudolph Ganz). 
That there was no recording device present is forever to be 
regretted ; a vague idea of what coursed through the old Audi- 
torium may be found in the Garden recording of Beau Soir. 


It was the year 1937, in London. The past is now the present 
through the phenomena of recording and re-recording ; the 
four precious black label G. & T.s have been re-recorded onto 
new matrices, and we are back in Paris in 1904. Garden is 
before the horn, and Debussy is at the piano. 


In the excerpt from “ Pelleas,’’ the singer fares much better 
P 4 


than the composer-accompanist. The voice is clear and strong, 
exhibiting a beautiful quality in an exacting tessitura passage ; 
the piano, unfortunately, is twangy, both in the brief introduc- 
tion and in the few accompanying measures. The piano tone is 
better in the fifth ariette, a difficult song well sung. The singer 
audibly clears her throat before she begins her sympathetic inter- 
pretation of the third ariette, again to the accompaniment of 
tinkling sounds made by a great man’s fingers. 


The three songs (lyrics by Paul Verlaine) are difficult for the 
listener as well as for the singer. Their performances here are 
absolutely authoritative—a matter of extraordinary historic 
importance. Mary Garden has autographed the labels for the 
I.R.C.C. edition, and with that the “ cup runneth over.” 

A. W. 
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I am happy to welcome the music of two distinguished com- 
posers this month ; Rimsky-Korsakov and Mehul. We have 
here the Song of the Village Mayor, a chorus from the opera “ May 
Night ” of the former, and Le Chant du Départ by the latter. Just 
as Glasgow recently made a corner in Berlioz, so it would appear 
that only at Swindon can Rimsky-Korsakov’s stage works be 
seen in this country. They like Russian opera at Swindon, but 
I cannot say if they would like this record, which is yet another 
made by the Choir of the Red Army of the U.S.S.R., under 
A. V. Alexandrov. Maybe this is authentic, but I doubt if 
the same could be said for the Mehul. So far as I know, Mehul’s 
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operas, some of which were written in the heat of the French 
Revolution, are not performed in England at all. The safest thing 
to say is that if you enjoyed the previous records by this choir, 
and could even stomach their Marseillaise, then you need not be 
deterred from buying this one (Columbia DB1763, 3s.). 


This is a choral month, and I have great pleasure in recom. 
mending two records made by the Kentucky Minstrels, whose 
broadcasts are deservedly popular. It is admittedly a surprise 
to find these folk singing music so heavily marked religioso, but 
the performances are so immaculate and in such perfect taste 
that I know you will enjoy them. Here they are: The Lost 
Chord (Sullivan) and In the Gloaming (Lady Arthur Hill), the 
latter with John Duncan as soloist (H.M.V. Cgool, 4s.) ; 
Abide with Me (Liddle), a two-sided performance with Alexander 
Henderson as soloist (H.M.V. BD535, 2s.). All the arrange- 
ments were especially made for the Kentucky Minstrels by 
Doris Arnold, and the performances are directed by Leslie 
Woodgate, the B.B.C. Chorus Master, with Reginald Foort 
at the organ. The recording is superlative. To round off this 
section the Comedy Harmonists sing arrangements by 
H. Frommermann of Schubert’s popular Moment Musical and 
Heidenréslein (Hedge Roses). The mixture as ‘before (H.M.V. 
B8742, 3s.). 

I do not know how many more recordings of Oley Speaks’ 
-setting of Kipling’s On the Road to Mandalay we may expect, but 
this new one by Dennis Noble is good, though not so con- 
vincing as Raymond Newell’s last month. The backing here 
is The Midshipmite by the famous “‘ team,” as we should say to-day, 
of Weatherly and Adams (H.M.V. B8743, gs.). It is interesting 
to note in passing that though this column is nominally devoted 
to English songs, Mr. Noble stands this month in splendid 
isolation. 


But we must not complain, for the foreigners are interesting. 
These are two ladies, one well known and the other not so well 
known, and they both sing in German. First is Marta Eggerth, 
whose dazzling soprano has often delighted those who frequent 
the aristocratic cinemas of Mayfair. She is singing two songs 
from the film “ Always when I am Happy” ; the name song 
and a tango called Manola, a most exciting affair with an accom- 
paniment that reminds one of the massed instruments of Andre 
Kostelanetz (Parlophone R2508, 3s.). Lastly there is a further 
record by Zarah Leander, whom I was glad to welcome to 
the lists a few months ago. Miss Leander is just one big surprise, 
and if you liked Marlene Dietrich’s Decca records, you will 
play this over and over again—and then just once more. Here 
again the songs are film numbers ; the titles are Du Kannst Es 
Nicht Wissen (You Cannot Know It) and La Habanera. Just one word: 
if you are playing the first side over at your dealer’s, you must 
hear it through to the end or you will miss the biggest surprise 
of all (Parlophone R2509, 3s.). 

R. W. 
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New. Entertainment 
this month on 
Columbia Records 
THE BRUSSELS TRIO 


(E. Bouquet—Violin: F. Broos—Viola : 

and F. Frezin—’Cello) 
BEETHOVEN TRIO in C minor (Op. 
g, No. 3). Three records, DB1760-2 (3s. 
each). Auto-Coupling—Records DB8051-3. 


Mme. MARGUERITE 
ROESGEN-CHAMPION 


(Piano) and Orch. Sym. (of Paris) 

Cond. by M. F. Gaillard 
HAYDN CONCERTO in D (Op. 21). 
Two records, LX 715 and LX716 (6s. ea.) 


ANATOLE KITAIN 
(Piano) 
REVOLUTIONARY STUDY in C 
minor (Chopin—Op. 10, No.:12). 
MAZURKA inA minor (Chopin—Op. 17, 
No. 4). DB1764 (3s.) 














WEINGARTNE R 
Conducting 
TheLONDON 
SYMPHONY 


ORCHESTRA Tb 


LEONORE OVERTURE No. 2 
(Beethoven—Op. 72a). Two records, 
LX712 and LX713 (6s. each). 





Sophisticated Songs by 
WALSH & BARKER 


NEVER BLOW YOUR WHISTLE 
IN THE PARK. 
THE VICTORIAN WALTZ. 
DBr1766 (3s.) 


A Glorious New Tenor 


ONE SONG (film “Snow White and 
the Seven Dwarfs’). 

IN THE STILL OF THE NIGHT 
(film “ Rosalie”). Both with Organ and 


Violin Accompt. 
Prices pot Yalia FB1928 (as.) 


Fj Columbia & 


RECORDS 


F am 4 List free 

from Columbia 

Clerkenwell Rd: 
London. 
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LON. PHIL. ORCH. 
Conducted by Walter Goehr 


LES SYLPHIDES—Ballet Music 
(Chopin). In two parts. DX844 (4s.) 


Pianoforte Duet of 
MOZART SONATA 
Played by WIENER 
AND DOUCET 


MOZART SONATA in D for Two 
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Billy Mayerl & his Claviers 


CLAVIERHAPSODY—Intro : Minuet (Boccher- 
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VINE, MORE & NEVARD 
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without a Name). 
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H.M.V. SPECIAL LIST No. 2 


The following records are obtainable from all His Master’s Voice 
dealers on special order only. 


Philadelphia Orchestra (Ormandy) : Die Meistersinger— 
Dance of the Apprentices (Act iii); Emtrance of the 


Mastersingers (Act iii) (Wagner). 
(10 in.—4s.). 

Part of the fun in the apprentices’ dance lies in their private 
feud with the journeymen over the girls—and, I suppose, a 
good many other things in their life. A grand day that was, for 
craftsmen, even if they grew up when they became the rather 
too beefy Masters who on the second side march in ; but Wagner 
has surrounded them with such an Aurora Borealis of glory that 
we are past worrying about their real nature and possible defects. 
We recognise only their operatic values. In making music for 
their apprentices, the composer took care not to make them too 
light-footed (light-minded, rather). There is the solid German 
bourgeois base in them, and the music shows us that, aptly linking 
their nature with the full-blown solemnity of the Masters, and 
reminding us of what they will soon become. This is reality, and 
if we are willing to accept operatic glosses upon it, we want, for 
this particular scene, the solid values. These the record provides, 
though there is just a tinge of that, shall one say, American ? 
quality of tone that has sometimes made Phily records more 
brazenly big than real life, even in this opera. The quality is 
partly one of size, and so is welcome ; but I miss, very slightly, 
the cordial warmth that the brass gives me in the theatre. I dare 
say many will not miss it, and there is plenty to warm the hands 
at, in any such straightforward performance as this. If Ormandy 


flashes less frequently than Stokowski, I think he is less apt to 
miss fire. 


H.M.V. DA1561 


Cortot, with Orchestra (Charles Munch) : Concerto No. 4, 
in C minor, Op. 44 (Saint-Saéns): rst Mvt., Allegro 
moderato, Pt. i; rst Mvt., Andante, Pt. ii; rst Mvt., 
Andante (Conclusion), ; 2nd Mvt., Allegro vivace, Pt. i ; 
2nd Mvt., Andante—Allegro, Pts. i and ii. H.M.V. 
DB2577-9 (12 in.—18s.). 

It seems curious, surely, not to name the orchestra. It works 
very well, and deserves to be mentioned on the label. The music 
first came out in 1875, the composer (aged forty) playing the 
piano. It is full of his delightful tricks—a word which must not 
be taken as disparaging : only as praise ; for two things please 
me most about Saint-Saéns : his classical foundations and his 
charmingly French pleasure in trimmings. Most of the time, 
the discourse does not cause us to reach out for a wet towel ; 
and the classicality, when it peeps out, is never a wet blanket. 
He is full of fun, yet takes himself with enormous seriousness : 
wherein I beg permission, whiles, to find a smile, and to say that 
it is not possible always to take the old man quite as seriously as 
he himself does. But that saying, also, is not a disparagement 
(as I am afraid it has to be of many youngsters of to-day, who 
seem never to have known either weight of the classics, or their 
fun ; what a-salutary thing, for instance, a course of Haydn 
would be for some of the glum lads we know!). No ; trying, as 
always, to assess S.-S. on his own grounds, we can enjoy him 
for his positive qualities, his joy-of-life not least. If at the same 
time we find some of his ideas thin, we can easily pretend that 
they were posed less solemnly than perhaps they really were 
D2 
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meant to be. Yet this work has an unusual and thoroughly 
interesting form, being in two broad sections, with interlocking 
references. 

The opening is a nice example of the composer’s classical- 
allusion style—crisp, short, slightly boding (but you know he 
doesn’t mean you any harm). This is one of the easiest approaches 
to a concerto, and one of the freshest, for this variation spirit 
shows him at his most freely luxurious, enjoying the best of times 
with the piano. (By the way, anybody who has access to two 
pianos should get his Op. 35 variations on a Beethoven tune.) 
In the last half-inch of side 1, note the piano’s chromatic rush 
downwards, with the CD flatC CB melodic end. This comes in 
later, in the Scherzo, part of the clever transformation-idea of 
the work. Side 2 brings a chorale, richly surrounded with 
pianistic dévice of a Lisztian nature and cast of thought. In 
structure this concerto is about the best of the lot. The composer 
does not overwork his “ metamorphosis of themes,” for he was 
incapable of becoming too terrific about such things—would. 
that Liszt had tinctured some of his immensities with a bit of 
French lightness. Our chorale comes in at the end, it is true, 
in an excited, perhaps triumphal way, but its high colour can 
be accepted at its face value : we need bend no knitted brow at 
any stage in the work. 

At side 2, 33, a second melody follows the chorale, and there 
is some good Schumannesque matter for a minute or two. The 
air darkens, and the pianist wreaks mightily upon the chorale, 
towards the end of the side. Side 3 begins with the secondary 
melody, which is now pondered upon very prettily. All the 
way, Cortot’s feeling for the graces and simple depths of the 
music is entirely enjoyable. His quality does not record sensa- 
tionally, as we know, but he is always, for me, one of the most 
satisfying of pianists, because of his fine feeling, his beautiful 
timing and phrasing, and his blend of firmness and suavity. 

The second main division ofthe music starts with the Scherzo. 
It uses the chromatic descending idea. The first idea of all, that 
opened the work with its dark sensibility, follows as contrast, 
now quickened up. A new tune, the circus one, as I call it, 
jumps into the ring. This is the old man on his weaker side, of 
course, but let us thank him for the buggy-ride, not stand on 
dignity. In mid-side we are back with the opening matter of 
the Scherzo. Side 5 brings the classicist, in a fugue on the theme 
that followed the chorale (again very Liszty in feeling). The hymn- 
tune gleams out, leading in some more piano meditation on now 
familiar lines. This works up quickly to the cadenza, in mid- 
side, on which eager trumpetings lead in the chorale, changed 
into three-time, and ready to prance to the finish. Would he 
not be a curmudgeon who asked what business chorales have, 
capering ? Perhaps I did, once ; but as at present minded, and 
mooded, I cry, in the words of President Roosevelt, ‘‘ Let’s go!” 
The old man (S.-S., not the President) has gone, any way, so 
we had better sprint after him, to make decorous whoopee. 
A quickened-up form of the theme, at 80, rushes us on. There 
is enough development to please, and not enough to worry. 
Maybe we get rather a big dose of the one tune, and perhaps 
the working is a trifle fussy, but this is part of the essential S.-S., 
and he must be allowed to mingle his learning and levity as he 
was constructed by heaven to do. The recording is, for me, 
quite brisk and loud and bright enough, though it doesn’t 
attempt the ultimate fireworks of the Americans, nor the finest 
colour-distinctiong of the best British work. W.R.A. 


Alfred Cortot (piano): Kreisleriana, Op. 16 (Schumann), 
H.M.V. DB2608-11 (12 in.—24s.). 

This is a most important addition to recorded music. The piano 
music of Schumann seems to be coming into its own again, and 
these records of the Kreisleriana, as well as the new Fantasiestiicke 
set, are most welcome. 

It is interesting to note that there are at least four recordings 
of Carnaval, but until now there has been no complete set of 
either Kreisleriana or the Fantasiestiicke. A review of the situation 
may not be out of place here. There are excellent records of the 
Toccata, Arabeske, the Etudes Symphoniques, Kinderszenen, Carnaval, 
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Papillons and the G minor Sonata, Op. 22. Still awaiting first 
recordings (at any rate in this country) are the Abegg Variations, 
Davidsbiindler, the Impromptu on a theme of Clara Wieck, the 
Faschingsschwank aus Wien, the Novelettes, Op. 21, the Humoreske, 
the F sharp minor Sonata, the Nachtstiick, Op. 23, the Waldscenen, Op. 
26, as well as a great many smaller pieces. Much has been done, 
but more remains to be done. 

Kreisleriana is dedicated to Chopin, and was composed in 
1838. It dates from the time of the great Fantasia, which was 
dedicated to Liszt, and the Kinderszenen, and it represents Schumann 
at the height of his inventive powers. Cortot plays splendidly, 
and there is a notable absence of mistakes ; one cannot always 
say this of Cortot, though one always forgives him, for he makes 
up for it in a hundred ways. 

Analysis of the pieces is difficult. No. 1, Aiisserst bewegt, is intro- 
ductory, urgent and passionate. There is an exquisite passage 
in the key of B flat—a breathing-space before the adventurous 
journey is continued. No. 2, Sehr innig und nicht zu rasch, is a lovely 
melody, which haunts the memory relentlessly. Two short 
intermezzi, one determined yet playful, the other more elemental 
and serious, are incorporated in this piece. Cortot’s phrasing is 
exemplary. In No. 3, Sehr aufgeregt, we are back in a minor key. 
An indefinable impression is made by this piece. The genius 
of E. T. A. Hoffmann is perfectly realised here. It is one of the 
best of the set. No. 4, Sehr langsam, is of a quieter nature, very 
similar to Der Dichter Spricht, from Kinderszenen. Again. Cortot 
evokes exactly the right atmosphere. No. 5, Sehr lebhaft, is an 
intricate Scherzo, and No. 6, Sehr langsam, an intermezzo with 
a very typical middle section. Schumann, in No. 7, Sehr rasch, 
has produced a masterpiece—there is not an unnecessary note 
anywhere, yet the air is full of sounds. His treatment of the 
piece, with its almost humorous ending, is in every way interesting. 
No. 8, Schnell und Spielend, is a wistful, fairy-like Scherzo, econ- 
omically written—there is a middle section with hands crossing 
and instructions “‘ Con tutta la forza,”’—but the strange little 
tune returns, and when it leaves us, which it does most charmingly, 
we are left to realise that we have heard some magnificent music, 
played in this case by a very great pianist at the top of his form. 

D. W. 


Kreisler String Quartet : Quartet in A Minor (Kreisler). 
H.M.V. DB2483-6 (12 in.—24s.). 

Kreisler has shown himself, as a composer, possessed of a 
delightful vein of melody, resource in harmony and of a pretty 
turn for pastiche. His quartet does not throw any new light on 
his gifts but if it can hardly be judged a quartet in the accepted 
sense of the form, but rather a group of charming pieces, the 
music has decided individuality. It is hard to think of any other 
composer who could so lovingly depict the Viennese Scene— 
now, alas, in eclipse—in tunes that drip sweetness and honey 
(or should one say schalgobers !) while being tinged with indefinable 
melancholy. 

The term fantasia applied to the first movement allows the 
composer free rein for his fancy. After a recitative passage for 
the ’cello the first tune proper turns out to be one that Schubert 
would have delighted in for a second subject. A passionate 
climax is reached on Part II, but the violent gestures of the 
music are not wholly convincing. 

The Scherzo is the gem of the Quartet. It betrays itself a 
child of the Tambourin Chinois in its opening phrase, but goes on 
to a tuneful phrase of contrast and then to an originally con- 
ceived trio of great charm in which the two violins and viola 
each play in turn accompanied and brilliant cadenza-like passages 
which do duty for the Trio. 

When the Slow Movement is reached one begins to long for 
a less lusciously supported and a cleaner melodic line. Isolated 
from its neighbours it would be enchanting, but monotony in 
harmonic treatment now begins to make itself felt and one 
would have liked some real part-writing. The last movement 
opens @ la Caprice Viennois and then breaks into a Czech polka 
with a beguiling rhythm. ; 

After this warm and rather heavily scented bath of sound the 
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Scherzo a la Dittersdorf acts like a cold shower : it is a delightful 
bit of pastiche. 

I can well believe that this Quartet is as great a joy to play as 
it is—with the reservation above—to listen to. Kreisler’s own 
playing is simply lovely throughout, and he is most loyally 
supported by his very able colleagues, who do not get much of 
the limelight. 

As only the very short introduction to the Slow Movement 
appears on the second side of DB484, I recommend this record, 
containing the Scherzo for a single disc. The recording is very 
good, indeed, one or two slightly shrill moments excepted. 


Rome String Quartet : Quartet in D Minor, Op. 6, No. 1 
(Boccherini). H.M.V. DB4462-3 (12 in.—12s.). 


Ernest Newman has justly been taking to task the foolish 
belittling of Boccherini which takes the form of calling him 
“ the wife of Haydn ”’ and seeing the latter half of the eighteenth 
century entirely in terms of Haydn and Mozart. 

The individuality of Boccherini stands vindicated by this 
Quartet, at any rate, in respect of the two inner movements. 
The First Movement is lively, bustling, and quite unremarkable, 
but the Slow Movement has a very considerable emotional range 
and awakens admiration for its long-drawn, plaintive, melodic 
line, broken into here and there by poignant sporando harmonies, 
We are far here from the conventions of the period. 

Not only the form but the content of the Minuet ‘is original 
also, particularly the feline phrase uttered by the first violin, 
with obviously humorous intent, in one of the sections of contrast. 
And the last movement, in spite ofa rather overworked first sub- 
ject, has some unexpectedly expressive moments. 

The performance by the Rome String Quartet (whose playing 
of the Verdi Quartet I recall with pleasure) is admirable both in 
respect of tone, tempo phrasing and balance. No lover of chamber 
music should miss this excellent recording. This is the only one 
of Boccherini’s 91 or 102 quartets (authorities differ) to be recorded 
in full. Let us hope more attention may be given to this rich 
and unexplored field. AR 


Berlin Soloists’ Chorus with symphony orchestra under 
Bruno Seidler-Winkler : (2) Olympic Hymn (Lubahn- 
Richard Strauss); (6) Olympic Fanfare, 1936 (Paul 
Winter) ; (c) Hymn of the Olympiads (Diem—Werner 
Egk) ; sung in German. H.M.V. EHg82 (12 in.—4s.). 

This music, specially composed for the opening of the Olympic 

Games at Berlin, in 1936, should have a definite souvenir value 
to those who were present at the function, but otherwise I do 
not think it will be of much general interest. The recordings, 
however, are of such technical excellence that a good many 
readers might appreciate the records for this reason alone. The 
united voices, the braying of the brass and rolling of the drums 
make a wonderfully imposing sound, given the requisite number 
of watts in the output stage and sufficiently accommodating 
neighbours. 


Tito Schipa (tenor) with La Scala Orchestra, Milan: Ah 
dispar, vision, from Manon (Massenet), and Ah non mi 
videstar, from Werther (Massenet) ; sung in Italian. 
H.M.V. DB2237 (12 in.—6s.). 

This record presents Schipa in two roles with which he is 
very familiar and in two arias for which he has always shown 
a great fondness. He sings them in Italian instead of French, and 
what little is thus lost may perhaps be counterbalanced by the 
pleasure of hearing good Italian instead of imperfect French. 
Some readers may recognise the arias better as Ah fuyez, douce 
image and Pourquoi me réveiller? There is already a 10-in. 
record of the latter by Schipa. The new one is technically 
superior and it includes the recitative to the air. 

Schipa gives very moving interpretations of both arias, at 
the same time keeping a firm grip on his emotions and pre- 
serving a good vocal line. He succeeds best in the air from 
“ Werther ” ; his feelings just manage to get the upper hand 
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once in the air. from ‘‘ Manon,” leading to an unvocal Ah! 
It is a small point, however, for which he may be forgiven, and 
those who normally enjoy Massenet or Schipa or both should 
find this a record very much to their liking. 


Elisabeth Rethberg (soprano) with Orchestra: Czardas, 
from Die Fledermaus (J. Strauss), and Hab’ ich nur 
deine Liebe from Boccaccio (von Suppé) ; sung in German. 
H.M.V. DB1812 (12 in.—6s.). 

Somehow or other one does not expect Rethberg to be singing 
songs from operettas, but she sings these two so pleasingly that 
those who enjoy the songs are practically certain to like this 
record. The trouble is that while the Czardas from “‘ Die Fleder- 
maus ” is very well known, the other song, I am afraid, is not ; 
and though Hab’ ich nur deine Liebe is regarded as one of the chief 
items in the von Suppé operetta I have a suspicion that it will 
not prove to be anything like such a general favourite as the 
Czardas, 


Alessandro Ziliani (tenor) with Berlin State Opera Orchestra: 
Vieni, o divina donna, from La dama bianca (Boiel- 
dieu) ; and Fimniculi-Finicula (Denza) ; sung in Italian. 
H.M.V. DA1450 (10 in.—4s.). 

The libretto of Francois Adrien Boieldieu’s opera “‘ La dame 
blanche ” (“* The White Lady ’’) is taken from Sir Walter Scott’s 
The Monastery and Guy Mannering, the scene is laid in Scotland 
and the hero is one George Brown. Parlophone have already 
issued George Brown’s reverie (in which he tries to recall the tune 
o! Robin Adair), and now H.M.V. offer, in Italian, his invocation 
to the white lady, Vieni, mio tesoro according to the singer. It is 
a light, graceful composition, deceptively simple, for Ziliani 
has not succeeded in singing it without betraying some of the 
effort it cost him, though he rattles off the popular Finiculi- 
finicula very easily. Both items are very well recorded. 





Helge Roswaenge (tenor) with Berlin State Opera Orchestra, 
under B. Seidler-Winkler : O sag, wenn ich fahr’ auf 
schiumenden Wogen, from Ein Maskenball (Verdi) and, 
with Miliza Korjus (soprano) Liebe ist Seligkeit, from 
Rigoletto (Verdi) ; sung in German. H.M.V. DB4445 
(12 in.—6s.). Helge Roswaenge (tenor) and Margherita 
Perras (soprano) with same Orchestra: So hold, so 
reizend and Lass uns fliehen, both from La Traviata 
(Verdi) ; sung in German. H.M.V. DB4458 (12 in.—6s.). 

Here on two records, are four excerpts from Italian opera, 
sung in German, in each case to the detriment of the music. 
The items may be more easily identified as Di’ tu se fedele, the 
sailor song or barcarolle from Un ballo in Maschera, E il sol dell’ 
anima, the duet for Gilda and the duke in’ “ Rigoletto,” and 
Un di felice, eterea and Parigi, o cara, duets for Violetta and Alfredo 
from “‘ Traviata.” 

My only serious objection to the singing is that Herr Roswaenge 
makes it sound such a difficult business ; and his effort is all the 
more apparent because the ladies make the singing sound quite 
easy. Curiously enough, the tenor sounds most comfortable 
where I should have expected him to find most difficulty, namely 
in the Di’ tu se fedele. In the “ Rigoletto” duet, where he is 
bursting with passion, I expect him quite literally to burst at 
any moment. Of the two records, my vote would be for the 
“Traviata.” All four excerpts are extremely well recorded. 


Margarete Klose (contralto) with Berlin State Opera Orchestra 


under B. Seidler-Winkler : Verhangnisvoll war das 
Geschick (Arie der Eboli) from Don Carlos (Verdi), 
and Kénig des Abgrunds (Gesang der Ulrika) from 
Ein Maskenball (Verdi); sung in German. H.M.V. 
DB4461 (12 in.—6s.). 

Here are two more Verdi airs which suffer from being sung in 
German. They are the Princess Eboli’s aria O don fatale, o don 
crudel, from ‘‘ Don Carlos” and the witch Ulrica’s aria Re dell’ 
abisso from “ Un ballo in Maschera.” 

The singer has a fine voice and sings nicely, but her inter- 
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pretative powers are limited. I can find no fundamental difference 
between the princess and the sorceress, from which I conclude 
that I hear neither, but only Margarete Klose. But when I 
resolutely strive to forget one air and listen to the other I admit 
that the singer’s dramatic sense is by no means negligible. O don 
fatale is an exhibition of contrasted emotions, scorn and con- 
tempt for a gift (beauty) that has brought its owner to disgrace, 
sorrow and regret for wickedness that has brought others to 
ruin and the evildoer to banishment, hope that one victim may 
be saved and joy at the prospect of thus atoning in some measure 
for sins committed. It offers the contralto or mezzo-soprano 
a superb opportunity of displaying her vocal and dramatic skill. 
Margarete Klose, to her credit, has avoided any attempt to be 
dramatic at the expense of her singing and her rendering, though 
it leaves something to be desired, is decidedly superior to the 
two previous electric recordings that are known to me, and is 
well worth hearing. I cannot write so warmly in praise of the 
other air. It is the witch rather than the princess that is at fault. 
I cannot believe that she ever cast a spell or brewed a potion ; 
she is too lady-like. Fortunately, the music itself is highly 
dramatic and others may find this rendering of Re dell’ abisso 


more satisfying than I do. Both arias are admirably recorded. 
Bs FV SE: 


MUSICRAFT AND GAMUT RECORDS 


MUSICRAFT 

Carl Weinrich (organ): Bench’ ora piova (Landino) ; 
Canzona in D minor (Froberger) ; Fantasia on ‘On 
freudt verzer’ (Hofhaimer) ; ‘Resonet in laudibus’ 
and ‘In dulci jubilo’ (Sicher) ; Differencias sobre El 
Canto del Caballero (Cabezon) ; Fugue on the Kyrie 
(Couperin) ; Miserere (Byrd) ; Fantasia in Echo style 
(Sweelinck) ; Ave Maria stella (Titelouse) ; Choral 
Prelude ‘Wie schon leuchtet der Morgenstern’ 
and Fugue in A minor (Pachelbel) ; Choral Preludes 
© Von Gott will ich nicht lassen’ and ‘ Ein feste Burg ’ 
(Buxtehude). Nos. 1047-1050. $6.50. 

Passacaglia in C minor (Bach). Nos. 1053-54. $3.50. 

Henri Bove (flute), Frederick Wilkins (flute) and Sterling 
Hunkins (’cello): London Trio No. 3 in G major 
(Haydn). No. 1025. 

The Oxford Ensemble, Clarinet Quartet in E flat (Karl 
Stamitz) Nos. 205-6 (Two 10 in.—$2). 

Ernst Victor Wolff (harpsichord) : English Suite No. 6 in 
D minor (Bach). Nos. 1055-57. 

Kathleen Long (piano) : Sonata in E flat, K282 (Mozart) ; 
Sonata in G major, K283 (Mozart) ; Variations on a 
theme of Gluck, K455 (Mozart) ; Minuet in D, K355, 
new Ksgqa ; Gigue in G, K574 (Mozart). Carl Sandburg 
(diseur). The American Songbag (Nos. 207-10, $4). 
Obtainable from Alfred Imhof Ltd. 


This is a varied lot of records from America. To deal first 
with the organ records, played by Carl Weinrich. For early 
music an early instrument is almost essential. The synthetic 
attempts to recapture the tonal character of the ancient organs 
that abound in Italy, Germany, Switzerland and elsewhere, are 
naturally doomed to failure. The illusion of antiquity may have 
extended to the realms of painting, sculpture and period furniture 
with conspicuous success. It may be possible to put a couple of 
hundred years on to a piece of material by trampling it under- 
foot. But the attempts at ancient registration that have been made 
on this modern American instrument are not good enough. If 
there is not to be found in the whole of America an imported 
European organ of genuine antiquity, then it is reasonable to 
say that no artistic purpose can be served by making records 
of early organ music in that country. Carl Weinrich is a player 
of great talent and it is to be regretted that his knowledge of 
ancient organ music could not have been turned to better account. 
I prefer his playing of the Bach Passacaglia to any of the other 
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records, though the Miserere, by Byrd, is finely played. The 
pieces by Landino (1325-97), Hofhaimer (1459-1537), Sicher 
(c. 1500), Cabezon (1510-1566), Sweelinck (1562-1621), Tite- 
louse (1563-1633), Froberger (1616-67), Pachelbel (1653-1706), 
Buxtehude (1637-1707) and Couperin (1668-1733), are all of 
the greatest interest to students of organ music, and have been 
wisely chosen. Clearly the promoters of these records desire to 
bring to our notice the neglected masterpieces of the past, and 
it is not my wish to make any destructive criticism, except that 
it is always preferable to hear music so essentially dated in its 
appeal played on an instrument of equal antiquity. 

The English Suite in D minor, by Bach, is played by Ernst 
Victor Wolff. These records are in almost every way delightful, 
though the Prelude is apt to be a little lifeless. The player favours 
few changes of registration, a practice that has no justification, 
traditional or historical, and which merely makes the music 
uninteresting. 

The Clarinet Quartet by Stamitz (1746-1801) is the work of 
a man who has to his credit more than seventy symphonies and 
a great deal of chamber music, all of which is most unduly 
neglected. The similarity to Mozart is notable in this particular 
work, The little Trio, by Haydn, was written in 1794. This is 
a delightful work, played here with discrimination. 

Kathleen Long, whose records for the National Gramophonic 
Society are familiar to so many lovers of Mozart and Haydn, 
has here recorded five works by Mozart, two Sonatas, the Varia- 
tions on a theme of Gluck, a Minuet and a Gigue. There is not 
space to deal fully with these records, but no higher praise could 
be given than to say that they are quite up to the usual standard 
of this artist’s fine playing. The recording itself is not too good, 
especially in the Variations, where an unpleasantly hollow tone 
prevails. 

The appeal of “ The American Songbag,”’ will, I venture to 
suggest,”’ be limited to the people of the United States. .I do not 
imagine that they will be at all popular in this country, where 
only the consciously risqué will pretend to appreciate the crude 
banality of the language and the monotonous drone of the voice. 
The brochure that is supplied with the records is wildly enthusi- 
astic and speaks of the Sandburg performance as being “‘ potently 
magic,” and tells us that until these records arrived we had 
“never heard the depths of folk music sounded.” One song, 
they tell us, is “ given without any of the lackadaisical latter-day 
interpolations. A long novel of lives gone with the wind is 
epitomised in two verses deep with the night drench of the 
British Isles.” This, of course, is extravagantly sur-real. I tried 
to appreciate the records, and made a real effort to persuade 
myself that the matter was artistic and musically valuable. But 
it was no use. I found myself thanking my lucky stars for Jean 
Sterling Mackinley and all the other artists from Supervia to 
Robeson, who sing folk songs as if they enjoyed them, and who 
do not attempt to interpret music that, if it is to make any impres- 
sion at all, has to have its artistic deficiencies covered by a mantle 
of transparent sincerity. 


D. W. 


Ralph McLane (clarinet), Sterling Hunkins (’cello) and 
Milton Kaye (piano): Trio in A minor, Op. 114 (Brahms) 
Musicraft 1064-6 (three 12 in. $5). 

The Clarinet Trio is usually regarded as a study for the great 
Clarinet Quintet, which has, indeed, effectively overshadowed 
it. But, though I cannot go all the way with Tovey in his admira- 
tion for it, there is enough fine music in the work to enable it to 
stand on its own feet. 

The first movement, with an opening theme intended for a 
Fifth Symphony that was never written, contains the best music 
and is full of lovely colour ; and the slow movement, of which 
Tovey says that “ no more gorgeous colouring has been achieved 
in chamber music,” does not lag far behind it. The other two 
movements seem to me to move on a lower level and will perhaps 
only interest convinced Brahmins. 

The balance between the instruments is very good—if one 
excepts a slight tendency to boom on the part of the clarinet— 
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and surprisingly much of the richness of colour devised by 
Brahms is here. The performance is also good, if a little too 
careful, and taut in rhythm. The first movement, complete on 
1064, is well worth getting. 


Florence Vickland (soprano), Evelyn Macgregor (contralto), 
William Hain (tenor), Crame Calder (bass); Grace 
Castagnetta and Milton Kaye (pianoforte): Liebes- 
lieder Walzer, Op. 52 (Brahms). Musicraft Nos. 1061-3. 
(three 12 in.—$5). 


Brahms was asking too much if he expected the quartet of 
vocalists—for whom he wrote ad libitum parts to his Liebeslieder 
Walzer for piano, four hands—to allow the piano part to be given 
its proper importance. Apart from this, the ear is inevitably 
drawn to the vocal accompaniment rather than to the piano 
and I have only once heard a performance in which the balance 
was anything like right. The vocalists were then put out of sight 
round a corner ! ’ 

This proper balance is completely achieved only in the fourth 
waltz of this recording (first side), and partially in Nos. g and 17. 
This last waltz is a tenor solo in which Mr. Hain’s charming 
voice and fine phrasing appear to great advantage. It must be 
said, however, that the pianists are far too self-effacing and what 
one does hear of them is so good and rhythmically alive that one 
wishes they had had more courage ! 

The vocal quartet, when not too much in evidence, i is excellent 
in point of balance and tone ; and generally in not letting us 
feel how ridiculously sentimental the words are, or, as the writer 
of the notes says, these words are untranslatable. 

These delightful recordings should be taken once a day, in the 
evening and with plenty of beer. 

A. R. 


GAMUT RECORDS 


Harold and Marion Kahn Berkley. 
and Piano (Ernest Bloch). 
(four 12 in. $6.50). 

In the time and space available, I cannot hope to do justice 
to Bloch’s remarkable Sonata for Violin and Piano (composed 
in 1920, but not published until 1922) ; nor should I attempt 
to do so without a study of the score. 


The composer uses the Franckian device of cyclic form and 
works out his ideas with a rare logic and with a spiritual intensity 
which, as the leaflet says, “ stamp the Sonata as a work of pro- 
found significance in the musical literature of our time.” 

The first movement opens in uncompromising fashion and is 
a hard nut to crack, but the other movements, written, like the 
first, in strongly rhapsodic vein, give point to its “ brutal direct- 
ness.”’ 

There is a puzzling moment at the opening of Part II of the 
Slow Movement—itself a wonderful long sweep of passionate 
melody, starting very quietly but reaching a superb climax— 
where the “ programme ” element forces itself on the attention 
so strongly as to demand an answer. But no answer has been 
vouchsafed. Bloch’s friends regard the work, we are told, as the 
fruit of bitter disillusionment, engendered by the war. Yet the 
“‘ explosive energy ” of the last movement gives place gradually 
to a feeling of great peace, all passion spent. 

The artists have had the Sonata in their repertoire for fifteen 
years and their interpretation, partially the result of numerous 
suggestions by the composer, may be considered authoritative. 
Bloch, himself, has indeed declared it to be so.. 

The violinist’s tone is a little thin in the upper reaches ; but 
both he and the pianist employ a larger dynamic range than I 
have heard recorded before, in the realisation of some of Bloch’s 
unusual writing. 

The recording, apart from the hollow siualiey I have noted 
below, is quite good. It cannot have been an easy task. 


Sonata for Violin 
Gamut Masterwork No. 3. 
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The GRAMOPHONE : ix 


Is ELECTRIC all theongh-Clechic 
Inotor and Electrical Korveduction 


4 Riven new Columbia Record Player 

brings you an electric gramophone 
with electrical reproduction through the 
loudspeaker of your Radio Set—at a 
trifling cost. So it makes your Radio 
Set serve a double purpose... . Or 
with the super-model you can enjoy the 
complete facilities of an Auto-Radiogram, 
playing your records in batteries of eight 
—using the special Auto-coupling records 
to play works through in proper sequence 
without change. 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 
A DEMONSTRATION 





STANDARD MODEL (illustrated) 


No 226 £3 19s. 6d. 


(A.C. only) 








The SUPER-MODEL, with Automatic 
Record-Changer, playing a Complete and 
Continuous Programme of EIGHT 
(10 in. or 12 in.) Records. 


No. 227 


4.C. only) 





6 hg: Columbia Record Player is a complete playing unit, fitted with a 
modern electric motor—therefore no winding. 

It simply requires connection, with plugs provided, to a Radio Set and is 
ready to play. 

It provides the full quality of TONE you are accustomed to hear from your 
Radio Set. It will play 10-inch or 12-inch records with the lid closed. 


In handsome walnut cabinet, it embodies automatic start and stop, hand 
brake, and speed regulator. Fitted with snaplock. Volume control switch is 


mounted at the side, outside cabinet. A quarter turn of the Volume Control 
switches on and brings into operation the volume control itself. 


It can be used with any Radio Set having pick-up sockets and operating 
on A.C. supply between 100 and 130 or 200 and 250 volts, 50 to 60 cycles. 


Size 14} in. wide, 13} in. deep, and 7} in. high. 


Columbia RECORD PLAYER 
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THE “LOST” 
SCHUMANN 
VIOLIN 
PibwULtweeibmeenem CONCERTO ... 









































= In his last days, while yet the flame of his inventive genius glowed, 
oO Robert Schumann composed a great violin concerto, romantic and 
+ lyrical in nature. He pleaded with Joachim, greatest violinist of his 
time, to play it that same season. Mystery enshrouds Joachim’s 
- decision not to play it, also the decision of Joachim’s heirs that 
a the concerto was not to be played or published until 100 years 
< after Schumann’s death . . . meaning 1956! The indefatigable 
s efforts of Herr Wilhelm Strecker, and the unbounded enthusiasm 
and encouragement constantly given him by YEHUDI MENU- 
. HIN, have vouchsafed the “ lost” last opus to this generation of 
z music lovers. An anxiously awaited cablegram : “ SCHUMANN 
a ALRIGHT ” from Germany to YEHUDI MENUHIN meant that all 
_ the formidable obstacles--human, legal and financial, which threatened 
ta to keep the great concerto buried at least 20 more years had been at 
last surmounted. YEHUDI MENUHIN declares the “ lost ’”? Schumann 
a Concerto to be “a great, noble, beautiful, genuine and extraordinary VEHUDI MENUPIN a 
work” . . . the bridge between the Beethoven and the Brahms’ Concerto”, 274, the Philharmonic Symphony Ord 
0 | \ “ » of New York conducted by John Ba’ 
Menuhin studied the Concerto from photographs of Schumann’s actual DB, 3435-8. Concerto in D 
ool Autograph score of which a page is shown above. Schumann. 6/- each. 
A Two “H.M.V.” Four Shilling Classics. 4 
= A MOZART FIRST RECORDING FIRST 'H.M.V."" RECORDING OF: 
© For the true music lover, there’s a thrill in a “ first BAL MASQUE 
&) recording” comparable with that which a bibliophile In response to many requests, “ His Master’s V 
tw apo ti 4° ibrany Here’s a valuable addition have recorded this delightful piece, Mon Réve 
‘ teufel) completing a most interesting record. 
© ORCHESTRE de la SOCIETE des CONCERTS ) completing s 
Sovduend g Parmer poate: LIGHT SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
: (a) March in D Major, K.33 Mozart 
mn me 4912 ) (b) March in D Major, K.408 C-3000 { Bal Masque (Fletcher) 
3) /- Overture in D Major Haydn 4/- Mon Réve (Waldteufel) 
of BRUNO WALTER TIANA LEMNITZ 
> " otra wlgathen pot nova makes a welcome return for 
Wnificance attaches to this the egy? ye Sea- 
n recording, in which the son at Covent Garden. 
. }famous conductor leads Tiana Lemnitz, the Berlin 
ed | Vienna’s own Philharmonic . : 
<a ] Orchestra playing Vienna’s Soprano whose Eva, in last 
7 | own er, one “3 3 im- year’s “‘ Meistersinger,”’ was 
| mo: waltzes of Johann ; : 4% 
7] | Strauss. Background is the oo rently -appteriated, fs Wp 
s ficence of the Imperial est living operatic sopranos. 
| | oon gerne Hear her sing, accompanied by the Berlin Philham 
& Orchestra (conducted by Bruno Seidler-Winkler): 
n MONIC ORCHESTRA ¢ Y 
—— Kinane i Conducted by Bruno Walter Porgi Amor 
‘y: DB.2397 [ Emperor Waltz, Op. 437 ‘a. Ms be Nozze di Figaro”’) 
: 6/- 1 Kaiser-Walzer. Pts. | & 2 J. Strauss; /- ("Le Nozze di Figaro oo) Ins 
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Mect Letty Duver 


Wecautiful, vivacious, sophisticated, seventeen, and gifted 
ith a delicious sense of comedy, Betty Driver follows 











or “‘ His Master’s Voice.” 


‘ 


BETTY DRIVER 


With Orchestral Accompaniment 


Yj, 


2/- 


up her success in Jack Hylton’s Road Show “ Secrets 
of the B.B.C.”, by recording two delightful film hits 


BD.545 | I’ll take Romance (Film ‘‘I’ll take Romance ”’) 
I love to whistle (Film ‘‘ Mad about Music ’’) 











“ The Maestro of the Piano” 


EDWIN FISCHER 


From the beginning of 
his public career, Edwin 
Fischer has made a special 
feature of conducting from 
the piano his own Chamber 
Orchestra, thus catching 
the very spirit and manner 
in which Mozart’s work 
was composed. Never has 
| his superb technique been 
| expressed to better advan- 
tage than in the Mozart 
etto in G Major now recorded. 


EDWIN FISCHER 
(and his Chamber Orchestra) 














3362/64 Concerto in G Major, K.453 (Mozart) 
6/- each 





“The Yachting Virtuoso ” 
RNABAS VON GECZY 


played to capacity houses in close 
200 concerts during the last six 
$% in Central Europe. An 
lished violinist, Von Geczy was 
pupil of Szigetti. He broad- 
tgularly, every Sunday evening 
futtgart. His orchestra opened in 
dat the “ Hungaria ’”’ at Maiden- 
“BARNABAS VON GECZY 
‘tremendous following among 
lovers, and this newly released 
dwill enhance his popularity. His 
by is yachting. 
RNABAS VON GECZY 
(and his Orchestra) 


A Indian Love Call (‘‘ Rose 








é Marie ’’) Friml 


Serenade Jungherr 








GIGLI 


Acclaimed the greatest living tenor. Gigli is to sing in 
every Italian Opera at Covent Garden. The two 
numbers now released are from his new film, not yet 
released in England, but which has had an enormous 
success on the Continent. 


BENIAMINO GIGLI 
Orchestra conducted by Dino Olivieri. 


Ti voglio tanto bene Furno de Curtis 
DA.1608 | (Film “* Solo per te ” ‘‘ Mutterlied ’’) 

J. ‘) Ninna, nanna della vita . Cherubini-Bixio 
(Film “ Solo per te ”’ ‘‘ Mutterlied ’’) 


FRITZ KREISLER 


Advantage has been taken of the new revealing beauty 
of the advanced recording technique developed by “‘ His 
Master’s Voice ” at the famous St. John’s Wood Studios 
to re-record a number of Kreisler popular recordings of 
the past. The maestro is wildly enthusiastic at the 
perfect results achieved. 

ee (From Partita No. 3 in E. Major) 


4|- Bach-Kreisler 
Rondino on a Theme by Beethoven Kreisler 


EXTRA RECORDINGS 


SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY 
and the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
DB.3172/74. Symphony No. 8 in F Major Beethoven 


6/- each 
PEGGY WOOD 
acc. by His Majesty’s Theatre Orchestra, London, con. . 
Ben Frankel 
Where are the songs we sung 
B.739 “* Operette ”’ 
3/].~ ) Dearest Love 
“ Operette” 


NOEL COWARD 
{ies Love 


Noel Coward 
Noel Coward 


Noel Coward 
‘* Operette”’ 
I'll see you again Noel Coward 


‘* Bitter Sweet ”’ 


Ask your “‘H.M.V." Dealer for copy of the May Record Supplement, with complete details of over fifty Vocal, Orchestral and 
instrumental Records by the world’s greatest artists; or write to “His Master’s Voice,”’ 98-108 Clerkenwell Road, E.C.1. 
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RICHARD TAUBER will sing in 


these Operas at Covent Garden 
THE MAGIC FLUTE (Mozart)—Tamino: Dies Bildnis ist Dezaubernd schon) 
(This Picture is Enchanting Fair) ....... 


Mozart)—O wie Gngstlich, O wie feurig......... «| (6/-) 
rchestra, conducted by Carl Alwin (Both sung in German) 


THE SERAGLIO 
With the Vienna State 
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R20386 











MARTA 
EGGERTH 
(Soprano) 
in her latest Film 
Song Hits 
ALWAYS, WHEN | AM 
HAPPY 


MANOLA (Both from her 
film, ‘*‘ Always, When | 
Am Happy '') 

(Sung in German) 

Record R2508 (3/-) 














| 
| 





| 


ZARAH 
LEANDER 
Singing her New 


Film Successes 
LA HABANERA (Der Wind 
hat mir ein Lied erzahit) 
DU KANNST ES NICHT 
WISSEN (You Cannot 
Know It) (Both from her 
" ‘La Habanera "’) 
rT: in German) 
seid R2509 (3/-) 








Internationally Famous ‘Singers Associated with Opera Triumphs 





ROSE PAULY, Soprano 
With Berlin State Opera Orch., Conductor: Fritz Busch 
THE EGYPTIAN HELEN (Richard Strauss) } 
(1) Act 1: Bei jener Nacht... 
(2) Act 2: Zweite Brautnacht! Zaubernacht { 
(Sung in German) 


EMANUEL LIST, Bass 
.. _ With Berlin State Opera Orchestra 
GOTTERDAMMERUNG (Wagner) 
(1) Act 2, Scene 3: Hagen and Vassals' 
Chorus (with chorus). ) 
(2) Act 1, Scene 2: Hagen's Watch. j (4/-) 
(Sung in German) 


E11356 
(4/-) 





LOUISE HELLETSGRUBER, Soprano 


With Berlin State Opera Cndieare 


oor (Bizet). Act 3: Micaela, ‘‘! Said) 
» €11358 
TURANDOT (Puccini). Act |: Liu, ** Signore, | (4/-) 
Ascolta.’ a 
(Both sung in German) 
HERBERT E. GROH, Tenor 
SERENADE D'AMOUR (Waldau) ... | R2507 


EVENING SERENADE (Hartel)... ted (3/-) 
(Both sung in German) 


Famous Voices of the Past (Historical Series) 








AINO ACKTE, with Orchestra Nos -2D, LOMERORIN, Cats Crean } Fe 
(Acoustically recorded in 1904) (Both sung in German) 
GRAND SYMPHONY ere eres | RONALD 
Wares ie fe seat) 9° | PRANKAU, | 
Flowers *') The Witty] 
PATRICIA ROSSBOROUGH, | DAUGHTER (Monologue) ‘ 
Rhythmic Piano Solos | ''0 SOONER BE 


MEDLEY (Intro: My Blue Heaven, Sweet Sue, ) 
Japanese Sandman) .. FI102 
FINGERPRINTS he : ) (2/-) 


HAROLD RAMSAY at the New 
Studio Theatre Organ 


HARLEM an ae FIIOl 
CARAVA™ —... a e se ; - Qy 
| ‘HUTCH’ 
| at the Piano 


TEARS IN MY HEART 
SO LONG, SWEETHEART 


Record Fi093 (2/-) 


WHY TALK about LOVE? 
WITH A SMILE and a SONG 


Record Fi094 (2/-) 








WOMAN THAN n MAN 
(Monte Crick at the Piano) 
Record R2513 (3/-) 


TESSIE O’SHEA (with her Banjulele) 


| GO TWICE A WEEK TO THE perder F1098 
DOWN AT DOOLEY'S DANCE ... (2/-) 


THE JAKDAUZ (Vocal) 
ne (With Miff Ferrie, Trombone) 
J 


O-JAH TREE , : 1 F1097 

| LOVE TO WHISTLE 534 { (2/-) 

IVOR MORETON and DAVE KAYE 
(On Two Pianos with String Bass and Dru on’ 

SLOW FOX-TROT MEDLEY (intro. 6 old.. F1092 

QUICKSTEP MEDLEY favourites) .. (2/-) 


JACK WILSON and His 
VERSATILE FIVE 


MAD ABOUT MUSIC, Film Selection aon FIO9S 
OPERETTE, Selection .. ; aA (2/-) 





London’s Great New 


*SELECTION. In two part 
GRAND SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA ” 
(with Ilse Wald, 
Clement, Tenor) ... 
POTPOURRI. In four parts 
EDITH LORAND and HER VIENNESE | a 
ORCHESTRA ( ) 


~ ) £11360 
Soprano and Hans | (4/-) 


retta Success— 


‘“COUNTESS MARITZA”’ 


(Kalman) 
COME GYPSY i ... | RO20183 
GREETINGS, VIENNA ey oes tT 
Sung by RICHARD TAUBER in German 
POTPOURRI. In two parts. ... | E10982 
DAJOS BELA ORCHESTRA . sf 


* New Record just issued. 





PARLOPHON NE (a 


102, CLERKENWELL ROAD, LONDON, E.C.! 









| DANCE SERIES, 2l- EACH | 
HARRY ROY and His Orchestra 
HEIGH-HO, Fox-Trot Lb Figg 
TWO LOVELY PEOPLE, Slow Fox-Trot a 

THE LADY LIKES TO LOVE, Rumba “te F 1083 
NO NAME RAG 


MAMA, | WANNA MAKE RHYTHM... 
Quickste ie Fi 106 
0.8-0.0.0-0-OH BOOM! Quickstep |. 
NAT GONELLA and His Georgians 
WHEN YOU'RE SMILING, Quickstep... Figg 
| CAN'T GET STARTED, ‘Slow Fox-Trot ... 
JERRY THE JUNKER, Slow Fox-Trot * 
THE DAUGHTER OF THE OLD GREY | F1085 
MARE, Fox-Trot % 


BILLY THORBURN ‘and His Music 


Tis BETTER TO HAVE LOVED AND LOST) 
sieik 1086 
LO NEVER LET YOU CRY, Foxtrot 2.{ 


JACK WHITE and His Collegians 


(From the Astoria Ballroom, London) 
SOMEBODY'S S. THINKING OF YOU TO- | 
NIGHT, Fox-Trot_... oy ‘ 
YOU'RE AN eon, Fox- Trot oF 
SWEET AS A SONG, Fox- 4 
HAVE YOU EVER BEEN in "HEAVEN ?” ' FI 107 
Fox-Trot fe i% 


JOE DANIELS ond His Hot Shots 
SOMEBODY STOLE MY GAL, Quickstep ... | F1099 
TEA FOR TWO, Slow Fox-Trot ... eG : 


GERRY MOORE and his Rhythm 
ALWAYS AND ALWAYS, Fox-Trot a F1090 
TI-PI-TIN, Fox-Trot as 


MARIO DE PIETRO 
and His Estudiantina 
HE MOON OF MANAKOORA, Waltz. ... 
HAPPY GIGOLO, Tango = rie 
Records in Strict Dance ‘See 


VICTOR SILVESTER and His 
Ballroom Orchestra 


IN THE STILL OF THE NIGHT, wtih teins 
DEAREST LOVE, Waltz ise tf 


ROBERT RENARD 


Dance Orchestra 


HEAR MY SONG, VIOLETTA a vf F1103 
JEALOUSY, Tango  » na 


HEINZ HUPPERTZ and 
His Orchestra 
TAKE YOUR CHANCE, tage ve oi “tf FI104 


F 1087 





F1088 


VIENI, VIENI, Fox-Trot 
BILLY THORBURN, Plano Solos 


with Drums 


WALTZ MEDLEY (Intro. 6 of the ... FIO9I 
SLOW FOX-TROT MEDLEY latest hits) ... f 





New Swing Style Series 


BERT FIRMAN’S 
een of Swing 
No. 43: BLUE STRINGS af és ey HE 





No. 44: KEEP GOIN' nae ve af (3/-) 





Second New Rhythm Style Series 


ADRIAN ROLLINI 
and His Orchestra 


No. 163: BLUE PRELUDE, Fox-Trot jot R2515 
No. 164: MISSISSIPPI BASIN, Fox-Trot ... [ G/-) 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


AND 


DANCE 


Selections and Medleys 


(wo months ago a combination consisting of the New May- 
fair Orchestra, Elisabeth Welch, Robert Ashley and a mixed 
chorus gave us an admirable medley of tunes from the pen of 
the late George Gershwin. Apparently that was only the first 
record of a series ; number two, entitled Gershwin Medley, by 
the same team, is on.:H.M.V. Cagg2. Personally I welcome the 
idea providing the subsequent arrangements, playing and 
singing are as effective as in these first two discs. I donot remember 
having heard quite so light and attractive a rendering of Lady be 
Good before. Melody and sentiment more English in character 
follow on the next five records. All are of songs from Noel 
Coward’s show “ Operette,” and all are played or sung by 
principals of the cast, the pit orchestra and chorus. First, there 
is a selection of the principal numbers on H.M.V. C2ggq9 ;_ this 
is played by His Majesty’s Theatre Orchestra, which also 
accompanies the various singers on their respective records. 
Peggy Wood sings Dearest Love and Where are the Songs We Sung? 
on H.M.V. B8739 ; on H.M.V. B8738 Fritzi Massary and 
a chorus sing the title number, Operette, and Countess Mitzi ; 
then there are two sides of The Stately Homes of England, on H.M.V. 
B8741. This is sung by Hugh French, Ross Landon, John 
Gatrell and Kenneth Carten, and lastly author-composer 
Noel Coward with piano accompaniment sings Dearest Love 
and I'll See You Again, from “ Bitter Sweet ” (H.M.V. B8740). 
With the exception of the selection I thought these discs dis- 
appointing. The score is not nearly so tuneful as some we have 
had from Coward, and there seems to be a rather forced atmos- 
phere in some of the recordings. Coward should not sing songs 
of the type chosen anyway ! 

Alfred van Damm and his Gaumont State Orchestra 
—now resident at the palatial Kilburn Cinema—make their 
entry into the H.M.V. list with a medley of well-known “ flower ” 
songs, entitled A Bouquet of Flowers. All the tunes are easily 
recognisable, though my white label pressings give no details ; 
Narcissus, Dear Little Shamrock, The Last Rose of Summer, Tchaikov- 
sky’s Valse des Fleurs from.the Casse Noisette Suite, and Roses of 
the South, are some of the titles which spring to mind. They are 
carefully blended and smoothly played on BD540. 

To R id Foort falls the privilege of making the first 
H.M.V. recording of the new organ installed in the Abbey Road 
studios. Careful as his manipulation of the instrument is, in Hit 
Parade No. 2, it seems a pity that something really worth while 
was not chosen as the inaugurating medium (BD536). Another 
record (H.M.V. BD539) by Foort this time at the console of the 
B.B.C. Theatre Organ, contains two firm favourites even to this 
day, namely Teddy Bears’ Picnic and The Whistler and his Dog. 

Why doesn’t some organist, or preferably a light orchestra 
comb the scores of some of earlier musical comedies “ Oh! oh! 


. Delphine,” “ High Jinks,” “The Cinema Star,” “The Pink 


Weis 


Lady,” etc.) and take out a few of the lively and tuneful choruses ? 
I feel sure that given a suitable arrangement they would ‘provide 
matter for a really jolly series of records. The chorus in the 
Tavern scene from Act 1 of ‘‘ Madame Pompadour,” part of the 
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finale to Act 1 of “ The Pink Lady ” (He Kissed Me on the Cheek- 
Did Dondidier, I believe is the title of the latter), and many more 
I know of but cannot name at the moment, are the type of 
number I mean. We have had “‘ Songs from the Shows”; why 
not ‘ Choruses from the Shows ”’ ? 

The arrangement and production of “ Snow White and the 
Seven Dwarfs” on three Decca records is a splendid piece of 
work, Frank Luther (the producer) and his company of helpers, 
Zora Layman, Bob MacGimsey, the Century Quartet and 
the orchestra, can be justly proud of the results achieved on 
F6649-51. Heigh-ho, Whistle While You Work, One Song, Some 
Day My Prince will come, With a Smile and a Song, The Silly Song 
and the Dwarfs’ Yodel Song, are all introduced neatly into the 
story. Both old and young will enjoy this series of records. 

Geraldo and his Orchestra with Cyril Grantham and 
The Tophatters as vocalists, contribute still another selection 
from the film Rosalie on Decca F6633. Fair, but not out- 
standing in any way, which comment also applies to the next 
three records of popular song medleys. First, Charlie Kunz 
playing No. Dig of his Piano Medleys (Decca F6644), followed by 
pianist Jay Wilbur, in No. R13 of his Melodies of the Month (Rex 
9275) and lastly Reginald Dixon playing No. 20 of the Dixon 
Hits series (Rex 9263). 

How I Play is the title of a record (Columbia FB1933) by Larry 
Actually it is a selection of tunes from his harmonica 
tutor, and contains Marcheta, Un peu d’Amour, Some Day I’ll Find 
You, Little Grey Home in the West, The World is Waiting for the - 
Sunrise and If You Love Me. Immaculate as usual ; this remark 
may be applied equally well to selections from Hollywood 
Hotel and Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs, on Columbia FB1941. 
Carroll-Gibbons and his Boy Friends are the instrumentalists 
here. Louis Levy and his Orchestra choose the film Every- 
body Sing for their selection on Columbia FB1942. The numbers 
included: are not so tuneful as some, and this fact together with 
the rather weighty and ornate arrangement do not combine 
to make what one could term an entertaining record. Odd as 
it may seem, I much prefer the selection from that excellent 
Deanna Durbin picture, “‘ Mad About Music.” This includes A 
Serenade to the Stars, Chapel Bells and I Love to Whistle. Jack 
Wilson and his Versatile Five are responsible for this, and a 
selection from Coward’s Operette, on Parlophone F1095. 

Finally a rousing record by those proficient banjo players, 
Raymonde and his Band o’ Banjos. It is entitled On with the 
March, a medley of tunes from Sousa’s pen. Hear these on Regal- 
Zonophone MR2727. 


Vocalists 


Betty Driver is much more successful this month. Her 
natural vivacity is well portrayed in the opening song from the 
new Deanna Durbin picture, “‘ Mad About Music.” It bears 
the title J love to’ Whistle. An infectious number sung in 
appropriate style, on H.M.V.'BD545. The coupling is J’ll Take 
Romance.. That other current whistling song—Whistle While You 
Work sounds quite tame by comparison, even though it is sung 
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by Gracie Fields. But that is not her fault, it is simply due to 
the disparity in the tunes. Another “ Snow White ” tune (Some 
Day my Prince will Come) on the reverse of Rex 9258, reveals Miss 
Fields in one of her most sentimental moods. Comedy with a 
typical Fields flavour is the star side of Rex 9278. In me ’Oroscope, 
is the title of this amusing ditty. The Girl in the Alice Blue Gown 
is merely a “ fill-up ” by comparison. 

The appeal of Ethel Waters is definitely for the more sophis- 
ticated ; I’ll Get Along Somehow and You're a Sweetheart are treated 
in much the same manner on Brunswick 02568, robustly and 
rather coarsely. Still they are at least as entertaining as the vocal 
efforts of Phyllis Robins, who sings She’s Tall, She’s Tan, She’s 
Terrific on Rex 9259. Her affectation in this is rather overdone 
and I much prefer her straight singing of Little Drummer Boy on 
the other side. 

The last of the ladies to arrive so far is our old friend Greta 
Keller. She sings Thanks for the Memory with such husky sincerity 
that I almost believed her. Once in a While on the back of Decca 
F6640 is similar in type and delivery. 

On 02572 Brunswick have mustered together three well- 
known American personalities, Eddie Cantor, Connie Boswell 
and the redoubtable Bing Crosby. It would seem, according to 
the introduction by Eddie Cantor, that the proceeds from the 
sale of this record will be contributed to the cost of waging war 
on infantile paralysis in America. Alexander’s Ragtime Band in a 
modern setting is one of the numbers presented. Victor Young 
and his Orchestra steal this side almost entirely. On the 
reverse they fade into the background as accompanists to Crosby 
singing Home on the Range, and later to Miss Boswell singing True 
Confession. On Brunswick 02577 Crosby attempts to repeat his 
Sweet Leilani success. It is not quite so well presented. Let’s 
Waltz for Old Times’ Sake, with Eddie Dunstedter accompanying 
on a Hammond electric organ completes another winning pair 
for Crosby. 

Turner Layton is another singer who seldom vacillates 
below the mediocre mark, and although Why Have You Stolen my 
Heart and [If it’s the Last Thing I Do are well up to the Layton 
standard, the tunes have not the quality of the “ Village ” song 
last month, Columbia 1931. Phil Regan sings two songs from 
his film ‘‘ Manhattan Music Box ” in almost immaculate style on 
Decca F6643. They are J Owe You and Have You ever been in 
Heaven. His voice delivery is smooth though it has hardly the 
depth of that of The Street Singer. This troubadour sings One 
Night in Napoli and The Girl in the Alice Blue Gown, on Decca ¥6636. 

Love is on the Air To-night, You've Got Something There ; Have 
You Got any Castles Baby ? and Moonlight on the Campus (all from the 
film “ Varsity Show ”’) are the four titles sung by Dick Powell. 
The first two are on Decca F6638 and the latter two on F6637. 
If you like Powell hear these ; to me they are only fair. This, 
too, is my verdict of There’s a Gold Mine in the Sky and If I ever 
Cry You'll Never Know, sung by one Jimmie Davis on Pana- 
chord 25967. 

You are My Heart’s Delight is a pretty tough proposition even 
for a mature voice to sing; it is no wonder therefore that 
Master Jimmy Kelly’s attempt fails. Like most other young 
aspirants he is not too particular about finishing his words. 
Vienna, City of My Dreams on the reverse of Rex 9276 is little better 
in this respect. Songs of a more simple nature, pitched a little 
lower and sung in a less forced style would perhaps reveal the 
better qualities of Master Kelly’s voice. 


Humour and Hill Billies 


The humour on H.M.V. BD541 is not as spontaneous as in 
some previous songs by Max Miller. Both Every Sunday After- 
noon and Um-ta-ra-ra were written and composed by Miller. 
They run pretty true to type and are similar in theme if different 
in conception, to both the numbers sung by Vine, More and 
Nevard, a trio of breezy fellows on Columbia FB1930. A broad 
mind and a little imagination is all that is needed to understand 
Oh what a Fan was Fanny and A Gentle Gentleman. Equally as 
entertaining as any of the opposite sex is Tessie O’Shea. She 
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sings Down at Dooley’s Dance and I Go Twice a Week to the Pictures, 
in spirited style, on Parlophone F1og8 ; and she knows how to 
strum that ukulele. 

The Hill Billies give one of their best performances of recent 
months on Regal-Zonophone MR2729. The song I refer to is 
Where I Ain’t Been Before and although the coupling—The Cowboy’s 
Dream—is in direct contrast, it is a good number of its type. 
The Swing Billies (a neat twist this) is the name of a new: 
combination on Regal-Zonophone MR2728. Crazy Yodelling 
Blues and Somebody Loves You Yet are the songs they play and 
sing. The former is certainly crazy, note the alleged swing, 
None, however, portray the hill-billy atmosphere so well as 
The Ranch Boys, who sing The Strawberry Roan and The Old 
Corral, on Panachord 25970. 


Light Music and Accordions, etc. 


Those efficient exponents of light music, Barnabas Von 
Geczy and his Orchestra give delightful interpretations of 
a Serenade by Jungherr and the well-known Jndian Love Call from 
“Rose Marie” on H.M.V. B8744. Unlike the Orchestra 
Mascotte which plays Song of Hawaii and Dream Waltz on 
Parlophone R2512, there is always a freshness in their style 
and playing. 

Magyari Imre and his Hungarian Gipsy attain are 
equally attractive in their own particular way; they produce 
some excellent tonal effects in the four numbers on Parlophone 
Ra511. J was roving about, The Barrack roof is being Shingled, Once 
in my grave and Song of the Elder are the titles. The Grand Sym- 
phony Orchestra play two excerpts from Edward Kiinneke’s 
suite “‘ The Wonder of the Flowers.”’ They are Victoria Regia and 
the finale Waltz (Parlophone R2510). These are above the 
average in quality and interpretation. 

Erich Olschewski is a new name to me and so far as I am 
aware, to the Parlophone lists. He and his orchestra play two 
tuneful pieces, La Folletta and Melodious Intermezzo on F 1105 and 
extract every ounce of melody from them. The International 
Novelty Orchestra are not quite so effective in La Paloma and 
O Sole Mio, although they strive hard enough with the various 
instrumental effects (Regal-Zonophone MR2724). Material 
apart, I prefer the more restrained and better balanced playing 
of Emil Roosz and his Orchestra in two waltzes, Indra and 
Luna, on Rex 9277. 

Don Rico and his Gipsy Girls Orchestra well portray 
The Spirit of the Matador on Decca F6626. The coupling, Waltzes 
from Vienna is rather laboured by comparison. This is a most 
alert combination. 

The new organ at the Abbey Road recording studios is intro- 
duced for the second time this month. On Columbia FB1932 
Sidney Torch plays it in a somewhat jazzy version of You're 
a Sweetheart but he is much more likeable in a more thought- 
ful interpretation of Jn the Still of the Night. Donald Thorne 
certainly rattles the bones (and albeit the recorder) in Spooky 
Takes a Holiday and curbs his exuberance to advantage in China 
Doll Parade on the reverse of Decca F6648. The last of the organ- 
ists to arrive is Vernon Geyer. His particular instrument is of 
the electric type, namely a Hammond. Although Geyer’s playing 
of the tangos Siboney and El Choclo is sensitive, the relative hardness 
of tone and the lack of depth and breadth limit the overall result 
(Regal-Zonophone MR2725). 

Now imagine the Tiger Rag played in waltz time. You cannot? 
Well hear H.M.V. BD537, whereon George Scott-Wood and 
his Accordion Band play rather an amusing introduction to 
“The Tiger” in 3-4 time. What follows is everybody’s business 
who still have not tired. of this perennial. And the Temptation 
Rag on the reverse is just as interestingly played. The accordion 
record of the month, without doubt. The pick of a trio of records 
by Primo Scala’s Accordion Band is Rex 9269. This contains 


another old favourite, The Village Band, and the ever-popular ~ 


The Donkey’s Serenade from the film “ Firefly.” This is easily the 
most tastefully played of any number I have heard from them 
for months. Note the number. Who knows?, Rosalie (Rex 9262), 
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Picture me in Paradise and The Girl in the Alice Blue Gown on Rex 
9274 are Scala’s other contributions. These are only fair by 
comparison. On Regal-Zonophone MR2730. The London 
Piano Accordion Band also play The Girl in the Alice Blue 
Gown, which is coupled with Little Drummer Boy. This is played 
by Billy Reid and his Accordion Band. The opening is a 
shoddy affair which the pianist “ fluffs ” in more than one place. 


Dance Bands—Recurring Combinations 


Harry Roy and his Orchestra (Parlophone). As I remarked 
once before, the Roy combination are adopting a more restrained 
style of late. The boisterous atmosphere is giving ground in 
fa, our of neatness and polish. There was a time when a number 
lik: Heigh-Ho (film, ‘‘ Snow-White”) would have been the 
signal for “ horse-play.”” On F1082 it is coupled with Two Lovely 
People. There is a spot of comedy but it does not obtrude. Their 
other disc is of a rumba, The Lady Likes to Love and No Name Rag, 
a composition by Harry Roy and Stanley Black. This is 
the disc of the pair. Hear F1083. 

Srian Lawrance and his Orchestra (Rex) play A Little 
White Lighthouse and Just Remember, on 9272 and on 9273 Sweet 
Genevieve and Smoke from a Chimney are 
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Billy Cotton and his Band (Rex) play what is virtually a 
selection from “ Snow White ” on 9270 and 9271. The former 
contains breezy versions of the Dwarfs’ Yodel Song, Heigh-Ho! and 
a tuneful arrangement of Some Day my Prince will come; and 
Whistle While You Work and With a Smile and a Song are on the 
latter. Clean incisive playing is the feature on all sides. Hear 
these. 

Nat Gonella and his Georgians (Parlophone). Curious that 
I should mention Minnie the Moocher in connection with Lew 
Stone when Nat Gonella, who played a leading part in the 
number at the Monseigneur, has recorded what may be termed 
a sequel to the “* Moocher-Smoky Joe” series. This one bears 
the title of Jerry the Junker. Structurally it is similar to the earlier 
numbers and Gonella, who naturally takes the vocal, revives 
those old mannerisms. It is backed with The Daughter of the Old 
Grey Mare, a number which helps place F1085 well ahead of the 
other record (F1084) by the Georgians. J Can’t Get Started and 
a hot version of When You’re Smiling occupy a side each of this 
record. 

Jay Wilbur and his Band (Rex) are still content to concen- 
trate on sweet melody, straight arrangements and strict dance 
tempo. Don’t Ever Change on 9261 is their best effort. The 
coupling, Silver Sails on Moonlit Waters, is not quite of the same 

standard of this or It’s a Long, Long 











the objects of their affection. The first e e Way to Your Heart, on 9260. I definitely 
two are tackled in a straightforward STRICT DANCE TEMPO prefer the more colourful arrangement 
manner, almost to the point of severity ; here. The last title by this combination 
there is more colour and diversity in the Joe Loss and his Band (Regal- is that tinkling tune, The Pretty Little 
other two, particularly the “ Smoke ” Zonophone). You're a Sweetheart Patchwork Quilt. 
song. By a curious process of de- aaa and Dearest Love (Waltz) 

cti i rance eXx- 2744- 
pig parle Lica love.” Howard Jacobs and his Orch- Dance Bands. Singles 
How ingenious ! estra (Columbia). The Lambeth Maurice Winnick and his Sweet 

Lew Stone and his Band (Decca) Walk (new Lambeth Walk Music, still dispensing sugar-coated 
also play Sweet Genevieve in Palais Glide dance) and Love Me My Loved melody, play A Little White Lighthouse 
tempo, on F6642. This is of little One (Rumba) FB1945. : and Smoke from a Chimney, on Decca 
consequence compared to their other Victor Silvester and his 6631. But they are hardly as polished 
offerings. On the reverse is In My Ballroom Orchestra  (Parlo- as those kings of sweet music Guy 
Little Red Book and F6641 contains phone). In the Still of the Night Lombardo and his Royal Canadians, 
Moonlight on the Highway and the most (Quick-Step) and Dearest Love who play a number with a curious title, 
effectively played number of the four, (Waltz) F1088. Why Talk About Ti-Pi-Tin, on H.M.V. BD5355. The 
Have You ever been in Heaven? The arrange- Love (Slow Fox-Trot) and Trusting backing to this (Good-night, Sweet 
ment is less tawdry and the rhythm My Luck (Quick-Step) F 1089. Dreams, Good-night) is played by Tommy 
more sure. Al Bowlly sings all the Robert Renard Dance Orch- Dorsey and his Orchestra. 
vocals. Incidentally, there is a possibility estra (Parlophone). Hear My Here is the first record of Dan 
of hearing a Stone combination on the Song Violetta (Tango) and jealousy Donovan and his Music. H.M.V. 
air again before long. He is mustering (Tango) F1103. d BD5352 is the number of the record and 
as many of the old Monseigneur gang Billy Thorburn. Piano solo the titles chosen are She’s a Daughter of 
together, including Bowlly, Crossman (Parlophone). Dearest Love, ’Tis the Old Grey Mare and Three Grey Bonnets. 
and Davis, in readiness for an attack on Better to Have Loved and Lost and They adopt workmanlike methods, but 
the West End ‘at the Trianon Grill. Some Day my Prince will Come neither execution nor arrangements are 
May I suggest that they include in (Waltz medley) and Why Talk out of the ordinary. The latter number 
their first broadcast programme Minnie About Love?, Once in a While and is used merely as a vehicle to display 
the Moocher and Kicking the Gong Around, The Pretty Little Patchwork Quilt Donovan’s powers as vocalist. This is 
just to capture some of the spontaneous (Slow Fox-Trot medley) F 1091. not intended disparagingly ; it is nicely 
atmosphere of joviality that used to Heinz Huppertz and his Orch- sung and accompanied. Ted Fio Rito 
surround their earlier broadcasts. estra (Parlophone) Take Your and his Orchestra play Hawaiian 

Mantovani and his Orchestra Chance (Tango) and Vieni, Vieni Hospitality in a much too jumpy style 
(Columbia) have also chosen Have You (Fox-Trot) F1104. for my tastes. The feminine vocalists 
been in Heaven? as one of a quartette of Josephine Bradley and her provide the highlight of this side of Rex 
tunes they have recorded. On FB1944 Ballroom Orchestra (Decca) 9268. You're a Sweetheart, played by 
they take it in much quicker tempo You Forgot to Remember (Waltz) and Dick Robertson and his Orchestra, 
and make it sound most attractive. The Sweet Genevieve (Palais Glide) F6632. on the reverse, is more rhythmic and 
background of strings helps a lot in both Cuesta Abajo (Tango) and Buenos decisive by comparison. 
this and My Heaven in the Pines, on the Madres (Rumba) F6646. Carroll Gibbons and his Savoy 
reverse. On FB1943 they have in- Henry Jacques and his Correct Hotel Orpheans put their faith in two 
veigled a cinema organist into their ranks. Dance Tempo Orch. (H.M.V.) songs from “ Snow White,”’ on Columbia 
In Always and Always and Two Dreams Tears in My Heart (Slow Fox-Trot) FB1935. They are the melody numbers, 
Got Together it is effective but hardly and Why Talk About Love? (Fox- One Song and With a Smile and a 
necessary. The playing on both sides Trot) BD5358. Song. Needless to say, they succeed in 
of this disc is not quite so alert as on e e combining melody with rhythm most 





the previous record. 


deliciously. Jack Payne and his 
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Band make no compromise at all in The Village Band, on Rex 
9233. This is essentially a light comedy number, and Payne’s 
Boys enter into the spirit of the thing with alacrity. Sweethearts 
of Yesterday is the title of a medley on the reverse which includes 
My Old Dutch, Sweet Genevieve, Good-bye Dolly Grey, My Pretty 
Jane, Dorothy Dean, Nelly Bly, and Eileen Alannah. Definitely a 
disc for the older generation. 

Roy Fox and his Orchestra are not too convincing in 
Always and Always, on H.M.V. BD5353. The solo trumpet does 
not seem too sure of himself; early on he “ fluffs”’ badly. 
Sweet Someone, on the obverse, is a decided improvement. Neither 
of these efforts are comparable with the best that these boys 
can produce. The first named title ought to have been re- 
recorded. Ted Fio Rito and his Orchestra turn up once 
again, this time in company with Will Osborne and his 
Orchestra, on Panachord 25968. Their respective numbers are 
Giannina Mia and Don’t Ever Change. Neither are above the 
mediocrt. The arrangements are too florid for one thing. 

The Orquesta Tipica Franciso Canaro only get away with 
the tango honours by a small margin. Contenders for them are 
newcomers, Fritz Domina and his Orchestra and Mario 
De Pietro and his Estudiantina. The Canaro boys are cleaner 
in attack in both Recuerdos de Paris and Rincon Florido (Parlophone 
OT163) than the Domina combination. Their playing of Blue 
Skies and An Italian Night, on Rex 9267, is much more suave, 
however. The Estudiantina are by no means disgraced in Cuore 
Vagabond. It is well played and well sung too (Parlophone 
F1100). 

The Casa Loma Orchestra offer a bright version of Mama, 
that Moon is here again and couple it with Thanks for the Memory, 
on Decca F6645. Honest-to-goodness playing of contrasting 
numbers. ‘ Cocktails for two ’” would have been a more appro- 
priate title for the version of Tea for Two, which Joe Daniels 
and his Hot Shots serve up on Parlophone Fiogg. It has a 
most pleasant flavour nevertheless ; much better in fact than 
the riposte, Somebody Stole my Gal, on the reverse. This is hot but 
not overdone. 

The Four Hot Trumps introduce the first recording I have 
heard of that snappy new tune Mama, I Wanna Make Rhythm, on 
Regal-Zonophone MR2731 (Evelyn Dall made a grand show in 
a recent television programme with this number). This com- 
bination is new to me and is directed by Teddy Foster. If 
this record, which also contains Memories of You, is any criterion 
we may possibly hear a great deal more of them in the near 
future. I, for one, could never understand why the records 
Foster made for H.M.V. did not take better. Billy Thorburn 
and his Music have a decided winner in [ll Never Let You Cry. 
There is little that is outstanding in either the arrangement or 
the playing ; the tune has a natural swing and Thorburn treats 
it in quite a simple way. The waltz, ’Tis Better to have Loved 
and Lost on the back of Parlophone F1086, is plain sailing all 
through. . 

Wingy Mannone and his Orchestra treat Annie Laurie 
and Loch Lomond rather irreverently on Regal-Zonophone 
MR2732. Swing fans may see the point of this and even enjoy 
it. I didn’t. Sid Millward and his Band make a most satis- 
factory recording debut for Parlophone with neat presentations 
of Tears in My Heart and It’s Wonderful, on F1108.. What they 
attempt is well carried out individually and collectively. 

Wally Bishop and his Band also play /’// Never Let You Cry, 
on Regal-Zonophone MR2734. It is rather more fully orchestrated 
than the Thorburn version, but it does not possess that lightness 
of touch which is characteristic of the Parlophone disc. Have 
You ever been in Heaven ? is the other tune by Bishop. Roy Smeck 
and his Hawaiian Serenaders must have been right off form 
when they recorded On with the Dance and You Took the Words 
Right Out of My Heart. Both tunes are raggy in tempo and errati- 
cally played (Rex 9264). 

Not so The Hawaiian Islanders who play Farewell Hawaii and 
Broadway’s Gone Hawaii on Columbia FB1g40. Here, the rhythm 
is more sure and the ensemble tone much more full and 
alluring. 


Te 
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Late Arrivals 


Billy Mayerl and his Claviers play The Toy Trumpet and 
a medley entitled Clavierhapsody, on Columbia FB1937. The 
salient feature of this disc is the novel type of instrument used, 
It is a hybrid capable of producing, in addition to normal piano 
tone, harpsichord, ‘clarichord, spinet, mandoline, cymbalom, 
guitar and drums. In.a piece like Toy Trumpet it is sheer novelty 
which attracts, but in the medley the various tones are most 
effective and more appropriate. The execution is of the usual 
Mayerl standard. 

John McHugh is a tenor new to Columbia records. He 
sings One Song (from “ Snow White ”) and Jn the Still of the Night 
(from the film “ Rosalie”), on Columbia FB1g28. And right 
well he sings them, too. His voice is rich and open and he has 
a pretty good range. A little less output, especially in the Rosalie 
number where early on he blasts the microphone, would have 
improved both sides. 

The Six Swingers are in good form again this month. Night 
time in Cairo is easily their most original effort on Columbia 
FB1946. The coupling Georgianna, is more stereotyped by com- 
parison. 

Shep Fields and his Rippling Rhythm Orchestra still 
have not worked out any new ideas ; their playing of Jt’s Won- 
derful still follows the old original Fields formula. Jerry Blaine 
and his Streamline Rhythm occupy the reverse side of this 
record (Regal-Zonophone MR2746) with a pleasant version of 
the waltz Ti-Pi-Tin. The three-four time rather cramps their 
style, but the vocalists provide adequate compensation. 

Hit Requests is the common title of both sides of Regal-Zonophone 
MR2726 ; one medley is played by Leon Cortez and his 
Coster Pals and for the other Wally Bishop and his Band 
are responsible. Popular numbers treated in styles that are in 
direct contrast. 

Perhaps the less I say about The Colonel’s Daughter the better. 
Ronald Frankau says more than enough about her on 
Parlophone R2513. The coupling is I’d sooner be a woman than 
a man. 


Late Extra 


There are still many records which have not arrived at the 
time of going to press. The following lists indicate suggestions 
which should not be overlooked. 


PARLOPHONE 

Leslie Hutchinson singing Why Talk about Love? and With 
a Smile and a Song (F 1094). 

Gerry Moore and his Rhythm : Always and Always and 
Ti-Pi-Tin (F 1090). 

Patricia Rossborough : Fingerprints and a Medley, which 
includes My Blue Heaven, Sweet Sue and Japanese Sandman (F 1102). 

The Jakdauz : The Joo-jah Tree and I Love to Whistle (F 1097). 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE 
jack Harris and his Orchestra : Mama, I Wanna Make 
Rhythm and Have You ever been in Heaven? (BD5356). 
Al Bowlly singing Sweet as a Song and Sweet Someone (BD543). 
Elsie Carlisle singing You're an Education and Somebody's 
Thinking of You To-night (BD544). 


COLUMBIA 
Elsie and Doris Waters : Bert’s Darts Club Dinner and Pals 
(FB1936). 
Les Allen singing Outside an old Stage Door and Little Drummer 
Boy (FB1938). 


REGAL-ZONOPHONE 
George Formby singing The Foo-jah Tree and Spring-time’s 
Here Again (MR2735). 
Joe Loss and his Band : You're an Education and By an Old 
Pagoda (MR2742). Ooo0-oh boom! and I Love to Whistle (MR2743). 


BOHEMIAN. 
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BRUNSWICK 


Count Basie and His Orch. (Am.N.) 
**** Blues in the dark (Basie) (v by James 
Rushing) (63123) 

**Georgianna (McKenzie, Carle, Croom- 
Johnson) (v by James Rushing) 
(63122) 

(Brunswick 02581—3s.). 

Basie (p) directing Earl Warren, Jack 
Washington (altos); . Lester Young, 
Herschel Evans (fens); Ed. Lewis, 
Bobby Hicks, Buck Clayton (tmps) ; 
Geo. Hunt, Dan Minor, Ed. Durham 
(tmbs); Fred Green (g); Walter Paige 
(6); Joe Jones (ds). 

The Blues, like everything else in jazz, 
has lost much of its character at the hands 
of modernisation. In the things they call 
Blues to-day, one seldom finds the primitive 
sincerity which was such a fascinating 
feature of the Blues as it originally was, 
and the veneer of technique which modernity 
has produced is seldom adequate compensa- 
tion for what has been lost. 

Basie’s Blues in the dark has the almost 
unique distinction of possessing the melan- 
choly (in this case, with its growling trom- 
bones it almost becomes sinister) of the 
erstwhile Blues conveyed through the 
improved technique of to-day. It is a record 
in which the character of yesterday is 
blended with the personality of to-day, and 
thanks to the understanding of those respon- 
sible, the mixture is in every way a success. 
For once, too, I can add that the vocal refrain 
is not only an essential, but one of the most 
attractive parts of the performance. This 
is a new James Rushing, a James Rushing 
who gives us all that the Blues can mean. 

Georgianna is more conventional material 
treated in a more conventional way, but 
of its kind it is a good record. 

With Lester Young’s fine sax playing 
providing the solo relief, the band swings 
this straightforward, danceable melody in 
a comfortable, relaxed manner. 


Chick Webb and His Orch. (Am.N.) 
*** Congo (White) (62740) 
****D’ve got a guy (Sunshine) (v by Ella 
Fitzgerald) (62726) 
(Brunswick 02580—33s.). 
The regular combination (see ‘THE 
GRAMOPHONE for March, 1938, p. 441). 


When Krupa played these jungle drums 
in Goodman’s Sing; sing, sing (H.M.V. 


C2936) he certainly started something 
which looks as though it may well become 
an epidemic—at least among those who 
have enough skill to rear the bug. Chick 
Webb seems to have been among the first 
to catch the disease, and from Congo it 
seems to be just a matter of argument 
whether his rash has come up a more 
vivid red than Krupa’s. 

For the rest, it may be said that Congo is 
one of those fast and furious flare-ups 
which leave you breathless for five minutes 
and for the rest of your life wondering what 
you have heard. Still, this is another one 
that is good of its kind. It may be a tear-up, 
but the edges are straight, and there is 
certainly skill and excitement in the way 
the trumpet and clarinet burn up the 
dump. 

Apparently deciding that if there is any 
justice in jazz it should be tempered with 
mercy, the band damps down the furnace 
a bit for I’ve got a guy. It treats this pleasant 
little melody with a tuneful restraint that 
does nothing to conceal its capabilities and 
allows one to enjoy the as-usual delightful 
singing of the one and only Ella Fitz. 


Jabbo Smith and His Orch. (Am.N.) 
*** Absolutely(Smith, Williams) (v) (63219) 
*** How can Cupid be so stupid (Smith) (v) 


(63221) 
(Brunswick 02586—3s.). 
Smith (imp, vocalist) directing Ben 


Smith, Leslie Johnakins (altos); Sam 
Simmons (ten); James Reynolds (>) ; 
Connie Wainwright (z) ; Elmer James 
(6); Alfred Taylor (ds). =a 

Jabbo Smith, Chicago-born coloured 
trumpet player, has remained practically 
unknown in England, chiefly, it would seem, 
because so few records featuring him have 
been issued here and the difficulty of 
identifying him with those which have 

en. He is, however, a famous personality 
among the jazz enthusiasts of his own race. 

Bands led by him (recorded respectively 
on American Vocalion and Brunswick) 
included his Gutbucketeers and Rhythm 
Aces, but anyone attempting to form an 
opinion of these new English releases from 
such names is likely to receive a surprise. 
The performances are anything but gut- 
bucket. They are simple, tuneful affairs, 
with a polish usually associated with the 
more polite white bands, and the same 
may be said of Smith’s trumpet playing and 


singing, even if both have an essentially 
negroid character. 

James Reynolds’ piano and Sam Sim- 
mons’ saxophone solos are attractions of 
Absolutely, and there is some pleasant guitar 
solo work in the coupling. 


Adrian Rollini Quintet (Am.). 
**True confession (from the Film) (Cos- 
low, Hollander) (v) (63177) 
**You’re a sweetheart (from the Film) 
(McHugh, Adamson) (v) (63176) 
(Brunswick 02579—33.). 

Rollini (vibraphone) directing Bobby 
Hackett (imp) ; Frank Victor (z) ; Frank 
Clark (+); Buddy Rich (ds). Vocalist: 
Sonny Schuyler. 


As the next best thing on a vibraphone to 
Lionel Hampton, I recommend Adrian 
Rollini. Adrian always knew how to handle 
the clock tower and the Hampton pattern 
seems to have provided him with the 
stimulus that competition always creates. 

Otherwise these are just neat, musical 
performances of a couple of contemporary 
** pops” which mean about as much or 
as little as such things usually do. 


Lil Armstrong and Her Orch. (Am.N.) 
**Zet’s call it love (Lil, Matthews) (v) 
(62444) 
**You mean so much to me (Jackson) (v) 
(62445) 
(Brunswick 02578—3s.). 

Lil Armstrong (vocalist) with Prince 
Robinson (ten) ; “ Buster ’? Bailey (c/) ; 
Shirley Clay (tmp); James Sherman 
(p); Arnold Adams (g); Wellman 
Braud (+) ; Manzie Johnson (ds). 

As I may possibly have a new reader 
since I reviewed Lil Armstrong’s first record 
some fourteen months ago, you will please 
forgive me if I repeat that the young lady 
is Louis Armstrong’s first wife. Louis met 
her through a photograph which King 
Oliver, famous negro trumpet who was one 
of Louis’ first inspirations, sent Louis of his 
(Oliver’s) band in which Lil Harden, as 
she then was, was playing. Eventually 
Lil and Louis played in various bands 
together. 

In those days Lil played piano and didn’t 
do any singing. Now she’s a singer and 
someone else plays the piano for her. 
Life goes like that. They refused to let 
Rudy Vallee sing when he was a saxophonist 
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with the Savoy Orpheans. Subsequently 
his voice became the greatest money-making 
voice on the American air, mainly because 
it had the freshness of youth. 

Lil’s voice, too, has that freshness, but 
there, of course, any comparison between 
her and Rudy Vallee ends. Lil is a coloured 
girl, and while these records are not up to 
the standard of the previous ones (that goes 
for the accompaniments too) she can, when 
the fit takes -her, sing as a coloured girl 
should. She is also quite a good song writer, 
as you'll probably agree when you’ve heard 
You mean so much to me. 

And while we are talking about coloured 
girl singers, I might as well mention— 


Teddy Grace (Am.). 

***]’ve taken a fancy to you (Film, “ In 
Old Chicago ’’) (Pollack, Mitchell) 
(62707) 

***Tears in my heart (Powell, Whitcup) 
(62710) 

(Brunswick 02584—3s.). 

Teddy Grace is less effervescent, more 
restrained, more seductive, than Lil Arm- 
strong, and all round is perhaps the better 
artist. She has an equally good style and 
is more finished, more artistic. 

In keeping with this they provide her 
with a more refined accompaniment. It 
is very effective and features some neatly 
stylish solos. 


Milt Herth (organ), Willie Smith 
(piano, N.), O’Neill Spencer (drums, 
vocalist) (Am.) 

*Campbells are swinging (The) (Clinton) 
(v) (63280) 
**Zost in the shuffle (Bernier, Spicer, 
Emmerich) (v) (63279) 
(Brunswick 02585—8s.). 

Milt Herth continues to play the box of 
tricks as cornily as any cinema organist and 
if he doesn’t sound like a cinema organist 
it’s because he is playing an electric organ 
and not a cinema organ. Which doesn’t 
worry Willie “ Lion” Smith or O'Neill 
Spencer any. They play their way, and it’s 
as near the swing way as doesn’t matter. 
Being two to one, Smith and Spencer more 
or less get their way. 

And you can look at the record two 
ways—as the month’s problem disc (Can 
swing and corn be mixed ?), or as an amusing 
noise. Which seems generous, since there 
appears to be no attempt to charge double 
price for the double purpose. 


DECCA 


Bob Crosby and His Orchestra (Am.). 
*** Sweet someone (Film, ‘‘ Love and 
Kisses’) (Gordon, Revel) (v 
Kay Weber) (DLA1092) 
*** Thrill of a lifetime (from the Film) 
(Hollander, Coslow, Lombardo) 
(v by Kay Weber) (DLA1087) 
(Decca F6647—2s.). 


The regular combination (see THE 
GramoPpuone for April, 1938, p. 486), 
except Chas. Spivak replaces Zeke Zarachy 
on Ist trumpet. 





Bob Crosby’s astronomical rating has 
dropped a little this month. The reason is 
mainly because he has no better material 
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than a couple of film tunes which, estimable 
as they may be for their purpose, are not 
the greatest of inspirations for a swing band ; 
and after all, much as one may have to 
stretch the term nowadays, this section is 
headed “ Swing Music.” 

Still, I have my excuse for mentioning 
the records here. Bob Crosby gets nearer 
to making good swing of these popular 
songs of the moment than any other band 
I know, with the possible exception of 
Goodman’s, and if a visit to the films has 
created a desire to hear the numbers again, 
Bob’s recordings provide about the best 
mediums for anyone likely to be reading 
this page of your Monthly Record Review. 


Mike Riley and His Round and Round 
Boys (Am.). 
*** Qooooo-oh, Boom ! (Riley) (v) (63171) 
**You’re giving me the run-a-round (Law- 
rence, Milton, Nieson) (v) (63172) 
(Decca F6635—2s.). 


So the music has started to go round 
again, and if only one half of the erstwhile 
Riley-Farley partnership is responsible for 
the resurrection it doesn’t seem to have 
made a great deal of difference. 

Ooooo0-0oh, Boom ! makes no more sense 
than did the music when it first came out 
here, nor is the performance exactly a 
treatise on the ethics of style in jazz, but with 
its absurd lyrics and ridiculously catchy 
tune, this new opus of Mike Riley’s is quite 
likely to be another popular hit. So is this 
record, with its general atmosphere of 
comedy, burlesques of the hot idiom and 
skits on the Crosby-Boswell mode of 
singing as introduced in their version of 
Bob White. 


Louis Armstrong and His Orch. (Am.N.) 
**Tet that be a lesson to you (Film, “* Holly- 
wood Hotel’) (Mirell, Whiting) 

(v) (DLA1138) 

** Sweet as a song (Film, “ Sally, Irene 
and Mary’) (Gordon, Revel) 
(DLA1139) 

(Decca F6655—2s.). 


For personnel see THe GRAMOPHONE, 
April, 1938, p. 486. 

Louis still plays a grand trumpet and 
Higginbotham and Bing Madison are still 
outstanding soloists. But somehow it 
doesn’t mean all it should when you take 
the record as a whole. The tunes and the 
settings are so insufficient to do justice to 
Louis, and one can only continue to shed 
tears for the days when one of the greatest 
artists in jazz had his soul in his music 
instead of a bank book in his hand. 


Frank Froeba and His Orchestra (Am.). 
** Everything you said came true (Friend, 
Franklin) (v by Dick Webster) 
(DLAg79) 
Jimmie Grier and His Orchestra (Am.). 
**Tears in my heart (Powell, Whitcup) 
(v by Bill Darnell) (62694) 
(Decca F6657—2s.). 


62694—-Froeba () directing Milt 
Yanner, Franzella, Don Watt (altos) ; 
John Sadola (ten) ; Bob Hackett (imp) ; 
Moe Zudecoff (imb); Haig Stephens 
(b) ; Al Sidel (ds). 


The vocal choruses will give some people 
an ache in their hearts. Others will get no 
more than a pain in the neck. Equally 
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some people will say that a good band is 
worth hearing, even if it is only playi 
commercial arrangements of ctanmeal 
tunes, while others will say that it’s not 
worth hearing a good band wasting itself 
on such stuff. You see, there are usually 
two ways of looking at things, and this is 
just one of the few times when I think it 
might be better if you decided for yourself 
which way your look should go. 


H.M.V. 


Benny Goodman and His Orch. (Am), 
oH) ve hitched my wagon to a star (Film, 
“Hollywood Hotel”) (Mercer, 
Whiting) (v by Martha Tilton) 
(OA015537) 
***Tet that be a lesson to you (Film, 
“Hollywood Hotel’) (Mercer, 
Whiting) (v by Martha Tilton) 


(OA015535) 
H.M.V. B8736—3s.). 


Benny Goodman and His Orch. (Am.). 
*** Can't teach my old heart new tricks 
(Film, “Hollywood Hotel”) 
(Mercer, Whiting) (v by Martha 
’ Tilton) (0A015536) 
Benny Goodman Trio (Am. Mixed) 

*** Silhouetted in the moonlight (Film, 
“Hollywood Hotel’) (Mercer, 
Whiting) (v by Martha — 
(OA015576) 

H.M.V. B8735—3s.). 


Benny Goodman and His Orch. {Am). 
#048 Alexander’ 5 rag time band (Berlin) 
. (OAo2104) (1936) 
Benny Goodman Quartet (Am. Mixed). 
*****I’'m a ding dong daddy (Baxter) 
(OA017451) 

H.M.V. B8734—3s.). 

015535, 6 and 7—Goodman (¢) 
directing Schertzer, Koenig, Musso, 
Rollini (reeds) ; James, Elman, Griffin 


(tmps); Ballard, McEachern (émbs); 
Stacy (~) ; Reuss (zg) ; H. Goodman (b) ; 
Krupa (ds). 

015576—Goodman (c/) ; Wilson (/); 
Krupa (ds). 

017451—Above, plus Hampton 
(vibraphone). 

02104—Goodman __ (ci) directing 


Schertzer, De Pew, Musso, Arthur 
Rollini (reeds) ; Z. Zarchy, Finkelman, 
Griffin (imps); Ballard, McEachern 
(tmbs) ; Stacy (p) ; Reuss (zg) ; H. Good- 
man (b) ; Krupa (ds). 

Benny Goodman has been put into 
another film, ‘“‘ Hollywood Hotel.” 

Apart from the fact that it features Good- 
man, it-is not a particularly good film, but 
that is beside the point. The significant 
thing is that it brings Goodman more 
prominently then ever into the public eye, 





ABBREVIATIONS 

alto ... altosaxophone , m mellophone 
6... + string bass N.. negro artist(s) 
bar ... baritone sax p «. piano 

bjo ... banjo ten ... tenor sax 
cl... clarinet tmp ... —— 

ds ... drums trmb... trombone 
fl... flute vin ... violin 

g «. guitar xyl ... xylophone 

vocal refrain 


Am. SF ne GE recorded in America 


Note: Where known, the date of early recordings is 
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increases momentarily the demand for his 
records, and in consequence practically all 
the space in the H.M.V. May supplement 
available for the particular form of modern 
jazz known as Swing is devoted to Good- 
man combinations. 


Now I have nothing against Benny 
Goodman’s orchestra, trio, quartet or any 
other outfit he may choose to grace. Indeed 
I would be very sorry to see them omitted 
from the supplements. But there is a happy 
medium in all things, and its retention in 
this case is important for a reason quite 
apart from the fact that at the rate things 
are going now we shall all soon be so 
heartily sick of Goodman that his sales 
won't mean a thing. The overloading of 
the supplements with Goodman recordings 
prevents us being given many equally 
desirable records by other artists, of which 
H.M.V. have many lying idly on their 
shelves. For some time the Company has 
done its best to bore us by plugging month 
after month just two or three bands (e.g., 
Goodman’s, Dorsey’s and the French Hot 
Club Quintet), to the exclusion of other 
attractions which would at least keep one’s 
appetite alive by the variety they would 
introduce, and this month the procedure 
ha: been carried to quite absurd limits. 

However, to adapt a quotation to the 
requirements of the moment, it’s an ill wind 
that blows no good, and if this Goodman 
surfeit has done nothing else it has at least 
given us I’m a ding dong daddy. 

Whether it’s the old’ tale of old tunes 
creating the right atmosphere we need not 
argue again for the moment, but this is 
one of the best records the Quartet has 
made. A scintillating piece of work, it has 
all the instrumental technique for which the 
combination has ever been famous, and 
little of the tongue-in-cheek showmanship 
business for which it has too often been in- 
famous. Goodman plays easily and naturally, 
Wilson sounds more as though he were in a 
Harlem dive than a Park Avenue salon, 
Hampton again plays wizard phrases with 
a swing that is irresistible, and Krupa does 
more of his jungle drums business with a 
rhythm that just tears the heart out of you. 

Luckily, too, this side has in Goodman’s 
1936 version of Alexander’s ragtime band a 
good coupling. The straightforward arrange- 
ment, mostly ensemble, with Goodman 
taking practically the only solos, is played 
with a verve that has produced swin 
in not so far off the best sense of the word. 

The remaining four titles are all from the 
aforementioned film. 

In Silhouetted in the moonlight (by the Trio) 
Martha Tilton sings, and the boys play, 
with the taste and feeling you would expect 
from them in a “ melody” version of an 
essentially ‘‘ commercial” tune, but it 
doesn’t amount to much more than that the 
performance is technically immaculate. 

The other three numbers are by the band. 
As tunes they are just the sort of thing you 
would expect, attractive enough in their 
way, but not likely to outlast the vogue of 
the film, and the real appeal of the records 
lies in the fact that the performances are 
by Benny Goodman’s band, to conceal the 
undoubted competence of which it takes 
more than the inediocrity of the average 
modern film tune. The least one can say 
of the records is that one has only to hear 
them to identify the band, without looking 
at the labels. 
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**Liebestraum No. 3 (Liszt) (OLA1714) 

** Sheik of Araby (The) (Snyder) 
(OLA1737) 

(H.M.V. B8737—3s.). 


Grappelly (ten) ; D. Reinhardt (solo g.); 
J. Reinhardt, L. Vola (gs) ; Chaput (4). 


This is where I go on strike. I flatly 
refuse to wrack whatever may be left in 
the place where I once had a brain to find 
new words to describe records which in 
all major respects are identical with records 
I have been attempting to describe for years. 

But being a generous little fellow, I'll 
give you something to talk about should 
these records happen to crop up as a topic 
of conversation. There is a quite amazing 
similarity between Liszt’s Liebestraum No. 3 
and Spencer Williams’ jazz classic Basin 
Street Blues. If you don’t believe me, play 
this record of the Liebestraum to any jazz 
enthusiast, don’t show him the label, 
tell him it is Basin Street and I’ll bet you 
get away with it. Then if you want to go 
further, you can start to find out where the 
similarity between the compositions lies. 
I should try the harmonies first. 

° —o 
The Index to THe GRAMOPHONE is | 
invaluable for tracing recording 
personals. If ordered before July rst, 
1938, the index to Volume XV costs 
as. After that date it will cost 
as. 6d. So order now. 


° ° 


Ronnie Munro and His Orchestra 
Farewell blues (Schoebel, Mares, Rap- 
polo) (OEA1141) 
Margie (Davis, Conrad, Robinson) 
‘OEA1140) 
(H.M.V. BD5351—2s.). 
Munro directing, Harry Karr (alto) ; 


E. O, Pogson, Con Lamprecht, Fred 
Gardner (tens); Alf Noakes, Billy 








. Farrell (imps) ; Lew Davis, Eric Breeze 


(tmbs) ; Pat Dodd (p) ; Geo. Elliott (g) ; 
Sam Davis (b); Jack Simpson (ds), 


Forward, Big Apple dancers, these records 
are especially for you. Ronnie Munro has 
re-arranged these tunes especially for the 
Big Apple, and if they should make you 
wonder whether you are not listening to the 
original Big Apple number—well, that 
only says all the more for the redoubtable 
Ronnie. 

Of course, the whole idea is just a stunt 
—like the hundreds of other “‘ strict tempo ” 
dance records ; but these Big Apples affairs 
start off by being one up, because after 
all the Big Apple is a rhythmical jig, which 
is more than can be said of the dances 
devised by British dance teachers and the 
t of music they seem to think is the most 
suitable inspiration for them. 

The records are, of course, intended for 
ublic consumption, and the performance 
as the rather cut-and-dried feeling that 

such things usually have, but Ronnie has 
got together a good band, and if its efforts 
don’t really swing, they often get near it. 

The recording is not up to H.M.V. 
standard. There is too much resonance for 
dance music, especially these arrangements, 
with. their many figurations which often 
tend to sound blurred, owing to the length 
of the reverberation period. 
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PARLOPHONE 
Bert Firman’s tuplets of S 


wing 
*** Blue strings (C. and C. Hellier) (E8598) 
*** Keep goin’ (Norman) (E8601) 
(Parlophone R2514—3s.). 


Freddy Gardner (reeds) ; Cyril Hellier 
(vln) ; Cecil Norman (/); Geo. Elliott 
(g) ; Don Stuteley (4). 


Bert Firman’s name on the labels seems 
to be due to the fact that these star West 
End artists are all members of his band at 
the London Casino. There is no indication 
that he had anything to do with the actual 
recording of these performances. 

The chief appeal about Blue strings 
seems to be mainly in the composition. 
Technically the playing is of a very high 
order, but the flavour is more one of 
entr’act music in the jazz idiom, tharm 
swing, due, it would seem, to the difference 
between the temperament of English and 
American musicians. 

Keep goin’ is a different proposition. The 
composition is a good one, even if it is 
more in the nature of the ragtime of the 
Canadian Capers era, but the chief attraction 
is Cecil Norman’s piano playing. He may 
play ragtime as ragtime, but there is 
nothing demode about his 
his technique is terrific. 

Apart from this the rhythm section is 
the best thing about both sides. Cyril 
Hellier’s violin work is good enough 
technically, but the microphone does not 
seem to take too kindly to his tone. 
Freddy Gardner plays his clarinet with 
spirit, but I have always thought him better 
as a saxophonist. The saxophone is more 
suited to his style. 


Adrian Rollini and His Orchestra (Am.) 
**Blue prelude (Bishop) (v by Howard 
Phillip) (265131) (1933) 
** Mississippi basin (Razaf, Forsythe) 
(v by Irene Beasley) (265132) 
(1933) 
(Parlophone R2515—3s.). 


style, and 


As far as I can ascertain these records 
have never been released in America, but 
were made there especially for English 
Columbia (with whom Parlophone are 
associated). Columbia sent a representative 
all the way to New York to have them, and 
a number of other discs, produced when, 
about 1933, their stock of material for 
their hot series was getting low. They might 
have saved themselves the trouble. These 
Rollini performances are just dull, not ‘so 
much because the tunes are slow, because 
even if they are a bit dirgy they have some 
melodic appeal, but because the perform- 
ances are so uninteresting. Simply nothing 
happens, not even Rollini’s vibraphone. 
He plays bass sax all the while, and with- 
out any of that inspiration which made his 
Elizade Brunswick record of Dixie a sensa- 
tion some years ago. 


REGAL-ZONOPHONE 


Wingy Mannone and His Orch. (Am.) 

** Annie Laurie (Trad., arr. Mannone) 

(v by Wingy Mannone) (OA 18321) 

**Toch Lomond (Trad., arr. Mannone) 

(v by Wingy Mannone) (OA 18322) 
(Regal-Zonophone MR2732—1/6). 





One’s first thoughts are that some people 
must be pretty bereft of any imagination, 
not to mention taste, to descend to jazzing 
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these charming old folk songs, but if you 
think again you will realise that it is on the 
appalling taste of the public that the blame 
must lie. If people didn’t buy these records 
the companies wouldn’t put them out. 

Notice, please, however, that I said 
“ jazzing”’ these songs. I point this out 
because certain critics, whose stock-in- 
trade seems to consist solely of their ability 
to create a sensation, do not seem able to 
realise the difference between the vulgarities 
which jazz can produce and the charm 
which can lie in the rhythmic idiom, and 
have blindly bludgeoned out a diatribe 
against any attempt to present such songs 
as these in any other manner than the 
conventional one. Little Maxine Sullivan, 
for instance, has come in for some very hard 
knocks from their caustic pens, simply 
because to enable them to appear high-brow 
in the eyes of their readers, these flag-wavers 
have refused to acknowledge that the 
artistry of Maxine is something very different 
from the banalities of catch-penny jazz, and 
in fact adds something to the inherent 
appeal of any song she has yet sung, even 
though she does sing in what for want of 
a better description I term the swing 
idiom. 


VOCALION 


Mildred Bailey and Her Orchestra 
(Am. Mixed) 
*8**From the land of the sky-blue water 
(Eberhart, Cadman) (B22267) 
****T7 over, come back to me (Hammerstein, 
Romberg) (B22268) 
(Vocalion S138—3s.). 

Mildred Bailey (vocalist) with H. d’Amico 
(cl); “Chu” Berry (ten); J. Blake 
(tmp); Teddy Wilson (»); A. Reuss 
(g); P. Peterson (5) ; D. Tough (ds). 


Maxine Sullivan, Vocalist (Am.N.) 
**** Darling Nellie Grey (Hanby) (B21938) 
**** Folks who live on the hill (The) (Kern, 

Hammerstein II) (B21937) 
(Vocalion S139—3s.). 


Acc. by P. Brown (alto); “ Buster ’’ 
Bailey (ci); C. Shavers (imp); Claude 
Thornhill (»); J. Kirby (b); O’Neil 
Spencer (ds). 


You have only to hear either of the records 
by Maxine Sullivan to realise what I was 
driving at when I said in the review of 
Wingy Mannone’s Regal-Zonophone disc 
that she added something to the intrinsic 
appeal of any song she chose to sing. 

Nellie Grey is jazz, insomuch as it is “ in 
tempo ” and sung in what I am still having 
to describe as the jazz idiom, but I ask you 
in all sincerity, has the song lost any of its 
inherent allure because of that, or can it 
be said that the application of the idiom 
to it has made it in any way distasteful, let 
alone vulgar ? 

It may be argued that in this song, as 
well as in the delightful little song on the 
obverse, Miss Sullivan uses none of the 
frills and twists which when applied to 
standard music often irritate those less 
partial to the jazz vernacular, that she just 
croons softly, without any embroideries or 
affectation. Well, I agree, but you still 
can’t get away from the fact that the 
whole thing is in the jazz idiom. It is 
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just that the jazz idiom is not vulgar in 
itself, but only in the way it is sometimes 
employed. Which is just what some people 
cannot, or pretend they cannot, see. 

But even if Miss Sullivan had employed 
the jazz vernacular as well as the idiom, 
I cannot see that that would inevitably have 
vulgarised the song. 

Consider the two Mildred Bailey titles. 
Unlike Maxine, Mildred invokes every 
melodic artifice, twist and frill she has been 
able to think of, and believe me they are 
plenty. Both her records are a mass of 
such devices, some of her own invention, 
others culled from what may be described 
as the general dictionary of jazz. Yet here 
again is there anything which could be 
described as anything by tasteful, artistic 
and altogether charming ? 

The reply will now probably be that Miss 
Bailey is not singing standard traditional 
songs, but if so it is futile. Lover, come back 
to me and Land of sky-blue waters may not be 
traditional folk-songs, but for the sake of 
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—back in England from America with a 
Canadian band to appear in variety, and 
it is hoped on new records 


this argument they come into the same 
category because they are the same type of 
simple tuneful music. Both come from light 
operettas, and as such are fundamentally 
anything but jazz. If in these instances they 
have become jazz, it is due to the way they 
are treated. But the word jazz has a very 
wide meaning these days, and an application 
broad enough to include all the ane and 
artistic appeal of any music that has yet 
been thought of. 

Definitely you should hear both the 
Sullivan and the Bailey discs to enable you 
to maintain a sense of proportion. and 
realise, when these arguments crop up about 
** jazzing ”’ the classics, which of the records 
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which have provoked them should be decried 
and which should be praised. But even if 
you prefer to keep out of controversies, you 
will still find the discs delightful entertain. 
ment and fascinating insights into the 
talent of two of the greatest swing singers of 
the moment. 


Red Norvo and His Orchestra (Am.) 
**** More than ever (Jones, Green) (y) 
(B22406) h 
*** Week-end of a private secretary (The) 
(Mercer, Hanighen) (v) (B22407) 
(Vocalion $142—3s.). 


Norvo (xyl) directing Len Goldstein, 
Hank d’Amico (altos); Jerry Jerome, 
Chas. Lamphere (tens); Zeke Zarchy, 
Barney Zudecoff, Jim Blake (imps) ; 
Wes Hein (trmb) ; Bill Miller (p) ; Alan 
Harlow (g); Pete Peterson ()) ; 
Wittling (ds). 

Numerous changes in the personnel, but 
they have not made any noticeable difference. 
Norvo’s is still one of the best swing outfits 
of the moment, and playing it at an 
tempo makes a very pleasing job of the 
tuneful enough More than ever. 

As Mildred Bailey regretfully relates, the 
secretary spent her week-end in Havana, 
among rhumber-ing Romeos. (Cue for 
rhumba rhythm.) Now she’s back boil 
the office kettle, crying over spilt milk 
waiting for the time when she can we 
some more. More smart than sincere, but 
good entertainment for the sophisticated. 

Red’s xylophone is a high spot again in 
both titles. So is Mildred. 


Artie Shaw and His New Music (Am.) 
*** Free for all (Shaw) (B21900) 
*** Monsoon (Shaw) (B21897) 
(Vocalion $140—3s.). 


The regular combination (see Tue 
GRAMOPHONE for March, 1938, p. 445). 


Artie Shaw’s ventures in composition are 
curious contrasts. Monsoon is a cross between 
Ellington and Benny Carter in their most 
melancholy moods. Free for all is a cross 
between a drunken party and a storm in 
a tea-cup. Musically, Monsoon is by far the 
better piece of work, but I’ve always had 
a sneaking partiality for an occasional bust- 
up, especially if its not serious enough to 
leave any nasty after-effects. It enables one 
to forget the more doleful sides of life, which 
is more than Monsoon does. 


Teddy Wilson and His Orchestra (Am. 


N. 
ose i} Pair come true (Sampson, Good- 
‘_ man) (v) (B22255) - 
** When you're smiling (Fisher, Goodwin, 
Shay) (v) (B22194) 
(Vocalion Nien 
Wilson ()) directing Lester Y. ; 
a tan Sones one a 
e (6) ; Joe 
'y° 


(trmb) ; F. Green ry Ww. 
Jones (ds). Vocalist, Billie Ho 


Both sides are the usual Wilson polite 
swing, but not up to standard. orton 
plays sharp almost all through his straight 
solo in Smiling, and while his style on the 
other side is rhythmically interesting, the 
tone does not suggest the work of a star 
soloist. The best parts are the tenor sax 
solos, Wilson’s piano and Billie Holiday. 
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TECHNICAL REPORTS 


The H.M.V. All-World Receiver, Model 653. Price 10} gns. 


Specification. 
Frequency Changer :— Marconi X63 valve. 
IF. Amplifier :— Marconi K.T.W.63 valve. 
Detector, A.V.C. and L.F. Amplifier :— Marconi DH63 valve. 
L.F. Coupling :—Resistance-Capacity. 
Power Stage :—Marconi KT63 valve. 
Power Output :—3 watts (approx.). 
Rectifier :— Marconi Us50 valve. 
Loudspeaker :—Electro-Magnet M.C. 
Speaker Coupling :—Transformer. 
Wave Ranges :—13.5-50 ; 195-580 ; 1,000-2,000 metres. 
Voltage Range :—195-255 A.C. ; 50-60 cycles. 
Power Consumption :—70 watts (approx.). 
Tone Control, Two Speed Tuning and Provision for Pick-up 
and Auxiliary Low Impedance Loudspeaker. 


Here is a new conception in receiver values, at any rate so 
far as H.M.V. are concerned. 

\ glance through the specification given above will reveal that 
in basic design this new model 653 receiver conforms to average 
present-day practice. The instrument is devoid of the amenities 
of some of the more expensive receivers in the H.M.V. range and 
our tests have proved, too, that the efficiency is not so high as 
that of more generously designed sets in the H.M.V. range. 
When prices and relative performances are compared, however, 
it must be conceded that the 653 is quite a healthy proposition. 

The efficiency of the circuit is high enough to permit the 
reception of most stations of any importance on the long and 
medium wavebands, and the selectivity ensures that most of 
them are received free of appreciable interference. There were 
one or two whistles in the background though they never were 
of sufficient magnitude as to become a source of annoyance. 

Although short wave reception was, as usual, something of an 
enigma, we were satisfied with the instrument’s behaviour 
generally ; conditions were not especially good, but that did 
not prevent us from hearing representative American programmes 
as well as some of those closer at hand in Europe. Some were 
spoiled by deep fading for which there was no antidote available 
such as, for example, a reserve of radio-frequency magnification. 
On other occasions, the A.V.C. was effective in preserving 
continuity. 


“ There oh a between the extremes of the 
stale...” 


The musical ability of the receiver is most satisfactory. Through- 
out its range there is a cleanliness and liveliness of tone which 
one seldom finds in an instrument of this type. There is a nice 
sense of proportion between the extremes of the scale with the 
tone control set for least high note attenuation and only occasion- 
ally is there some indication of undue emphasis in the lower 
regions. A reduction in output is an effective remedy without 
at the same time having an adverse effect on forwardness or 
tone. 

The combination of this model 653 and the H.M.V. Record 
Player (reviewed in the December, 1937, issue) forms a most 
effective and inexpensive two-piece radio-gramophone. 

When used for the reproduction of records, one must 
necessarily reduce the high note response by means of the tone 
control, in order that needle scratch be made less prominent. 
This, in itself, gives some indication of the range and strength 
of the treble. Notable features of the tone control is its 
particularly long range and its comparatively slow gradation. 


The mechanical details are synonymous with the comparative 
simplicity of the electrical design ; indeed, simplicity seems to 
be the keynote throughout. The illustration speaks for itself as 
regards external appearance and the receiver is certainly simple 
to operate. 

The four knobs are : volume control—mains switch, a contin- 
uously variable tone control, two speed tuning control and the 
wavechange switch. 

A pleasant receiver which, by reason of its comparatively low 
price, may well take the place of an extension loudspeaker. 


The New R.V.W. Needles—Price 2s. for 8 


Actually the adjective above is not strictly correct, since the 
stock from which these R.V.W. needles are made is identical 
with that used in the manufacture of their predecessors. Only 
the method of toughening the needles is new. 


Apparently there has been some difficulty about non-uniformity 
of the diameters of the earlier type, and in consequence some 
of the more rotund have had to be pared or rubbed down in 
order that they could be inserted into the needle aperture of 
certain pick-ups. In the present needles this trouble has been 
obviated by filing down about three-eighths of an inch of the 
shanks of the needles of largest diameter. Thus, although the 
needles are not absolutely uniform in cross-section from one to 
the other, each is of such dimensions that there should be no 
difficulty whatsoever about inserting in the needle holder of any 
pick-up or sound-box. 

It seems that the process of toughening has been thoroughly 
and effectively carried out. Close inspection of the cross-section 
of the needles reveals that the dope has penetrated right to the 
core. Further examination also shows that although the stock 
is toughened, it still retains its fibrous texture. 


In use, these R.V.W’s have given every satisfaction. Com- 
parative playing tests with the earlier type prove that the new 
doping process effectually lengthens the life of each point without 
at the same time having any deleterious effect on their reproducing 
abilities. The tone produced still retains that pleasant suavity, 
and there is the same clean articulation of the higher frequencies 
and without any of the attendent wiriness which steel needles 
are apt to produce. 


Although the needles have been specially produced for use 
with all types of pick-up (whether they be incorporated in an 
automatic record changing device or not), we see no reason 
whatsoever why they should not be used with the same facility 
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in sound-boxes. Indeed, when tried out with the Meltrope 
No. 3, the Expert Dynamic and with E.M.G. sound-boxes, the 
tonal result was, to say the least, the equal of the best that 
triangular fibres were able to produce. 


The Marconiphone All-Wave Radiogram, Model 852. 
Price 24 gns. 
Specification. 
H.F. Amplifier :—Marconi KT W63 valve. 
Frequency Changer :— Marconi X63 valve. 
IF. Amplifier :—Marconi KT W63 valve. 
Detector, A.V.C. and L.F. Stage :—Marconi DH63 valve. 
L.F. Coupling :—Resistance-Capacity. 
Power Stage :—Marconi KT63 valve. 
Power Output :—3 watts (approx.). 
Rectifier :—Marconi Uso valve. 
Loudspeaker :—Electro-Magnet M.C. 
Speaker Coupling :—Transformer. 
Pick-up :—Electro-Magnetic. 
Wave Ranges :—16.5-52 ; 195-580 ; 725-2,000 metres. 
Voltage Range :—195-255 A.C. ; 50-60 cycles. 
Total Consumption :—100 watts (approx.). 
Tone Control, Visual Tuning Indicator, Two Speed Tuning 
and Provision for Low Impedance Auxiliary anil 


with cut-out switch. 


In many respects this comparatively new instrument is similar, 
both theoretically and mechanically, to previous Marconiphone 
radiograms. The model 567 for example, represents a close 
approximation in basic design. 

In the model under review, advantage has been taken of 
developments in valve technique as well as of minor improve- 
ments in modern radio practice ; and that useful embellishment, 
the visual tuning indicator, has also been incorporated. We note, 
too, that Marconiphone have wisely reverted to the continuously 
variable tone control (it will be remembered that in the 567 a 
tone control with fixed degrees of treble attenuation was provided) 
thus permitting a finer adjustment of the high notes. 

The feature of principal interest to us, however, is the suavity 
of tone which has been achieved in the 852, without at the same 
time sacrificing much in the way of response or efficiency. There 
is a smoothness in the treble, particularly, which is most pleasant 
and this is common to the reproduction of both radio programmes 
and records. Whilst local station reception is improved by taking 
advantage of the full high note range, the surface noise from 
records is somewhat high in relation to the music with the same 
setting of the tone control. This remark applies only in the case 
of steel needles ; with any of the non-metallic needles (round- 
shank fibres, Burmese Colour, R.V.W.’s, I.M.’s or Universal’s), 
the ratio of noise-to-music can be considerably reduced and the 
tone improved without recourse to electrical means of treble 
attenuation. However, steel needle users will find that only a 
slight adjustment of the tone control is necessary to reduce the 
surface noise to tolerable proportions. 

Volume levels near the maximum available do produce some 
hardening of the high notes and a slight blurring of some lower 
frequencies, but there is ample margin between such outputs 
and normal listening strength more suitable for the average 
size_room. 

The effect of the extra magnification provided by the radio 
frequency amplifier preceding the frequency changer valve is 
more notable on the short waveband where often it serves to 
augment the action of the A.V.C. and so prevents a complete 
fade-out when conditions are unfavourable. Most times one is 
assured of satisfactory reception of some American programme 
or other, and on favourable evenings there is a choice of two or 
three from the U.S.A. as well as many from those in the 
European zone, including those indefatigable amateurs. 

On the long and medium wavelengths entertainment, as 
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The feature of principal interest is the suavity 
of tone which has been achieved in the 852....” 


distinct from mere interest or curiosity, is more sure. Indeed, 
he is a hard man to please who grouses at the fare which the 852 
is capable of providing any evening on these wavebands. Most 
stations of note can be heard at excellent volume levels and free 
from excessive interference. Moreover, once tuned in accurately, 
and the visual tuning indicator simplifies this considerably, none 
of them fade so badly that they cannot be held at sensibly uniform 
strengths by the automatic volume control. 

With one exception, that of the loudspeaker switch which is 
located on the motor-board, the lay-out of the controls is similar 
to that adopted in some earlier Marconiphone instruments. As 
the illustration shows, the various knobs are arranged sym- 
metrically below the tuning dial which also carries the visual 
tuning indicator and the automatic waveband and “gramophone” 
indicator. 








Buy only 
B.C. N bad No Surface Scratch 
Medium packings. Packet of 12, 2/-. ay also be had in packets of 5, I/-. 
EMERALD.—The New “ Emerald ’* FULL TONE Needle—for Electric Pick-ups 
taining two Steel Caps for use with Needle Armature Pick-ups. Packet 2/-. 
Wholesale House or by 


If you want the BEST Non-Metallic Needles on the Market— 
Perfect Reproduction 
Protection to your Record 

B.C.N. Needles are classified as follows :— 

ACOUSTIC.—A Needle He ordina GRAMOPHONES, in Loud and 

RADIO PICK-UP.—A Needle for ELECTRIC PICK-UPS, perfect reproduc- 

tion assured. Supplied in packets of 10’s, 2/-. One grade only. 

and for use with automatic Record-changing Radiograms—in packets of 10's, 2/-. 

NEEDLE ARMATURE PICK-UPS.—Packets of Radio or Emerald con- 

THE POPULAR B.C.N. NEEDLE SHARPENER - - 3/6 each 

Trade Terms. Showcards and leaflets supplied through any 
lephone : Telephone : 
Rowton soca WHE B.C.N. COMPANY i570" éoce 
WADDON FACTORY ESTATE, STAFFORD ROAD, CROYDON 
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TESTING OF RADIO RECEIVERS 


by P. WILSON 


Some fifteen months or so ago a technical committee of the 
Radio Manufacturers Association drew up a rather elaborate 
specification for the measurement of the performance of radio 
reccivers. The specification was in two parts, electrical and 
acoustic. In both, standard methods of measurement were 
prescribed, and what is equally important, standard methods 
of expressing the results of the measurements. In this way it was 
hoped that a uniform and consistent basis of comparison of 
different receivers would be available to the public. 

‘The specification was fairly comprehensive, including, on the 
electrical side, elaborate measurements of sensitivity, selectivity, 
background noise and automatic volume control and, on the 
acoustic side, of frequency response, acoustic sensitivity, hum 
level, and character of acoustic output ; for the latter an over- 
all distortion factor was to be measured for different volume 
levels. All the results of the measurements would be in such a 
form as to be expressible by means of graphs, and particular 
types of graph paper were specified so as to ensure uniformity 
of visual impressions of the performance of different receivers. 

[he formulation of these specifications was without doubt 
an excellent piece -of work. Naturally, every one of us who 
studied the specifications had his own ideas that alternative 
methods of measurement or expression of results were in some 
cases to be preferred. But everyone was likewise certain of the 
necessity for uniformity as between different manufacturers on 
all the various types of measurement. The great thing was that 
a representative committee of the R.M.A. should have agreed 
on such a comprehensive specification. 

The next step obviously was for all the more important manu- 
facturers to publish, or at any rate to have available, a statement 
of the performance of each of their receivers on the basis recom- 
mended. by the committee. 

So far as I am aware, such a step has not yet been taken by 
any manufacturer, but I have not lost hope that before long we 
shall be able to compare receivers on a more precise basis than 
the blurb of newspaper advertisements or the metaphors of 
technical or non-technical journalists like myself. 

As I have said, this agreed specification was a great advance. 
But let us not delude ourselves into thinking that its adoption 
generally would solve the problem of settling any particular 
standard of quality. It would, by itself, tell us very little about 
the relative merits of two receivers. The measurements would 
still have to be interpreted in terms of aural judgments, station- 
getting propensities and the rest. The important contribution 
it makes is to enable the problem of correlating measurement 
with judgment to be seriously tackled. 

To my knowledge some preliminary steps in this direction 
have already been taken, Obviously, certain progress could 
hardly be made until a reliable method of standardising aural 
judgments could be applied. Fortunately, such a method was 
already available, at any rate in embryo, in the tests carried out 
on behalf of the Central Council for School Broadcasting. It 
is true that those tests are primarily concerned with reproduction 
of speech. The musical side is not completely ignored, however, 
and after five or six years’ continuous association with the tests, 
I am convinced that any receiver which scores good marks on 
speech will function equally well on music ; and conversely, 
a receiver which is found to be poor for speech will be definitely 
unsatisfactory for music. I have no doubt whatever that the best 
receivers are superior to their rivals in both respects ; and that 
the suggestion I once saw in a reputable wireless paper that all 


receivers should incorporate a device, operated by a switch, 
for adapting the quality to suit either speech or music is wrong 
in principle and retrograde in practice. 

The tests conducted by the School Broadcasting Council were 
begun five or six years ago, in order to give teachers and educa- 
tion authorities definite guidance in the choice of receivers for 
schools. As there was no accredited technical standard of per- 
formance, it was decided to institute a system of aural tests. For, 
this purpose a body of 30 or more teachers familiar with school 
broadcasting, and of about half a dozen technical experts not 
directly associated with the radio industry, was invited to form 
an approval committee ; and from this body, panels of adjudi- 
cators have been formed for the tests on different days. The 
panels are rarely exactly the same on any two days ; they are 
not chosen according to any predetermined scheme ; the con- 
stitution of the panel on any particular day depends on the 
accidents of other engagements, except that every panel must 
contain at least two technical members and not less than four 
teachers and that not less than ten members altogether is aimed at. 

The tests are conducted in a school classroom of about 700 
square feet. It is not a particularly good classroom ; but it is of 
a type of which there must be thousands of examples in the 
schools of this country. Adjoining it is a smaller room, which 
has been equipped as a studio ; every care has been taken to 
make the characteristics of this studio similar to those of a talks 
studio at Broadcasting House, and various acoustic measurements 
by B.B.C. engineers have confirmed that this object has been 
achieved. The microphone used in the studio has been of the 
standard type used by the B.B.C.—that is, it used to be a Reisz 
but is now of the ribbon pattern. Communication between the 
testing room and the studio is by telephone. 

The voice currents from the microphone are suitably amplified 
and modulate a carrier-wave produced by a standard oscillator 
in the normal fashion. The “ radio ” signal thus produced may 
be fed through a dummy aerial either to the receiver under test 
or to a standard receiver, and an indicator on the wall auto- 
matically shows which of the two is in circuit. 

The standard receiver is merely used as a standard of reference. 
It has been generously designed so as to ensure stability of charac- 
teristics as far as possible, and it is regularly checked for the same 
reason. It is built of standard components, obtainable com- 
mercially ; the speaker is a commercial permanent-magnet 
moving-coil speaker mounted on a thick baffle, 4 ft. square. It 
is not considered that the quality of reproduction is of particularly 
high standard ; there is an appreciable difference, for example, 
between the reproduction and the original voices of speakers. 
The object was to have a standard of reference which might be 
superior to some receivers tested and inferior to others, and that 
has turned out to be the case, though it must be admitted that 
there are many more inferior commercial receivers than superior 
ones. It was thought that by having the standard somewhere 
in the middle of the range, it would be easier to form judgments 
as to relative merits. 

Each receiver tested is first of all adjusted to give a volume 
output at a standard level as judged by direct comparison with 
the standard receiver. Tests are then made both with a man’s 
voice and with a woman’s voice reading selected passages in 
the studio. The same passage read by the man is reproduced 
first on the model under test, then on the standard, and then 
again on the test model ; after which the process is repeated 
with a different passage read by a woman. Finally a running, 
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backwards and forwards comparison is made between the model 
under test and the standard on music picked up by an outside 
aerial from the National or Regional transmitters. In the case 
of the more powerful receivers (e.g. 6 watts output), the tests 
are repeated at a higher volume level. 

Each member of the adjudicating panel then records his (or 
her) vote on specially prepared voting sheets. He awards a 
mark, according to an agreed scale, taking the standard receiver 


. ata fixed figure. In this judgment regard is had to such qualities 


as articulation, naturalness, absence of pronounced disturbing 
qualities (e.g. hum, boom, shrillness) and so on. He also records 
a vote for or against acceptance of the receiver. In case of doubt, 
however, this vote may be expressed as “ Yes?” “No?” or 
merely “?” so that with the “ Yes ” and “ No ” there are five 
grades. 

The voting papers are collected and the average mark and 
result of the voting determined. If this does not show a definite 
preponderance one way or the other, a discussion follows, and 
if necessary, a further test, and finally a further vote is taken. It 
is to be noted that this procedure combines independent judg- 


ment in the first place with subsequent cross-examination. Both 
are valuable. 


No special virtue has hitherto been attached to the average 
mark allotted to any particular receiver. The object of the 
marking is rather as a stimulus to definiteness of individual 
judgment, and the marks allotted over a series of meetings by 
each of the adjudicators have been statistically examined as a 
check on the validity of the method of test. They show a re- 
markable consistency not merely from day to day, but over 
periods of months. The spread in the marks allotted by different 
members is usually small. 


I must reserve the discussion of the value of this particular 
method of test for a further article. To complete this part of 
the story, I need only add that the tuning-in of the receiver 
under test is carried out by the manufacturer’s representative, 
who is present during the whole of the tests though not during 
the voting. The technical members of the committee, however, 
satisfy themselves that the tuning has been properly done and 
that the receiver is functioning in a normal manner. 





Trade Winds and Idle Zephyrs 





TELEVISION AT THE IDEAL HOME 
EXHIBITION 


That interest in Television is rapidly gaining ground there is 
no doubt. And when one compares the quality of both picture 
and sound seen at the Ideal Home Exhibition last month at 
Olympia with the exhibitions in the Television booths at Radio- 
lympia so recent as last August, it is easy to see the reason 
why. 

The picture was easier to the eyes by virtue of the stability 
and clarity now possible, and the improving technique in studio 
lighting and programme production. 

On the afternoon of the opening day at the exhibition, there 
was ample evidence of public interest ; the television section 
upstairs on the third floor was beseiged with a continuous flow 
of visitors whose remarks were of a far more complimentary 
nature than some we overheard at Radiolympia. 


The Television Exhibit 


The television exhibit is without doubt the most 
ambitious one of any that has been so far staged in 
public. The arrangements were much more elaborate 
than the successful Marconiphone venture at last year’s 
Ideal Home Exhibition. This time, however, there 
were six manufacturers and the B.B.C. participating. 

The cynosure of all eyes was a large glass-walled 
television studio designed to specifications laid down 
by the B.B.C. ; this was used for a number of outside 
broadcasts which took place direct from the exhibition. 

On and between April 14th and the 21st, the mobile 
vans of the B.B.C. visited Olympia and one was open 
for public inspection. Transmissions from the exhibi- 
tion studio took place each day at 3 p.m. and 9 
p.m. Thus visitors were not only able to see the 
programmes being produced, they were able to view 
them on various receivers in the reception booth ad- 
jacent to the studio. 

A continuous television service for the exhibition 
was assured by the installation of a closed circuit 
transmitter by Marconi-E.M.I. worked in conjunction 
with E.M.I. Service television distribution amplifiers. 
The sound side of the transmissions was handled by 
Marconiphone amplifiers. : 


During the normal! television hours, the programmes reproduced 
on the various instruments in the booth were those transmitted 
from Alexandra Palace, but in between times the programmes 
emanated from the exhibition studio. : 


May call 


For these “local” programmes there was an amazing array 


of talent ; well known actors from the film and B.B.C. studios 
and the stage, as’ well as many notable H.M.V. and Columbia 


recording artists appeared before the cameras. The Physical _ 


Fitness Council, who also had a pitch of their own at the exhibition, 

leavened the “ local” programmes by special demonstrations. 
As a further stimulant, a film-talent spotting competition was 

staged. Competitors were required to go through their act 


before the Emitron cameras in the studio and were seen by other 


visitors in the receiver booth. 


An E.M.1. Large Screen Television Receiver in operation during the recent 


Boat Race 
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THIS IS NOT A 








RADIOGRAM 





although it costs only 20 ens. 


a cheap radio and one that is cheaply 

made. We have never yet built a set down 
to a price, but have always concentrated on 
the best possible value for money. 

At its price of 20 gns., the R.G.41 represents 
particularly good going. Read the specification 
below and then hear it in action at a Bush 
Dealer’s. We believe a trial on radio or records 
will prove a happy surprise and demonstrate 
what a big advance has been made in the 
inexpensive radiogram field. 


‘Pea is the world of dietnes between 


RADIOGRAM MODEL R.G.4! 


A 5-valve, 7-stage superhet for SHORT, medium and long waves. 
Large tuning scale, with each waveband individually illuminated. 
Note how it is canted back to make for easy reading. Continuously 
variable tone control. Gramophone turntable and pick-up by 
Garrard. Large and very sensitive m.c. speaker giving magnificent 
results from radio or records. Beautiful walnut cabinet with panels 
of Indian Laurel. Price 20 gns. Cash. Or on popular payments. 
Also De-Luxe Radiogram Model R.G.43—26 gns. With Auto- 
changer 32 gns. 

Write for descriptive literature to Bush Radio Ltd., Dept. G., 
Power Road, Chiswick, London, W.4. 


BUS H 


ALL- WAVE 
RADIOGR® AM & 
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ACOUSTIC 


VERSUS 


ELECTRIC 


In the Voigt Loudspeaker 
the good points of the | 
acoustic machine are com- 
bined with those of its I 

electric rival. In addition, The Gramophone Exchange 
other refinements impos- 
sieaseed salaries ew | has been sending Gramophone Records to all 
been incorporated. It | parts of the world. One satisfied customer has 
sncepe raebachaes 4-dragerreceel | told another until our postal trade has grown 


i i f t | ° 

oi sialon dani to great proportions. We are proud of our 
| 
| 














hear your own records ; 
——— Rep equipment. service to customers abroad and we are jealous 
ieee ee ae, of our reputation for taking care of the many 


Voigt Speaker with luxury out obligation. See our 


Cabinct, os tiareret, AOS advertisement, in Gramo- | small details which make for success in this 
A.C. 


phone, March, 1938, then epee i : 

: Ping Syd 6666 | important branch of the business 
Voigt Patents Ltd from MAT 58. Works | That well-worn saying ‘ Distance No Object’ 
| really applies in our case. We have satisfied 
The Courts, Silverdale, London, S.E.26 customers in places as far distant as Mexico, 
Telephone: SYDenham 6666 | Japan, China, Tibet, Cook Islands, Iceland, 


i East Indies. 
Regd. Office: 22, Castle Street, London, E.C.1 Jamaica and the Dutch ‘ d 











Our packing is perfect. Our knowledge of 
| routes by land and sea unrivalled. Every 
make of record and every accessory is imme- 
diately available. 


= anne 


ae Camere 





We are able and willing to advise on any 
gramophone subject and will be pleased to 
send full catalogues on application. Please 
| specify your particular requirements to save 
| time. 


PRESTO JR. 


HIGH 
QUALITY 


SOUND 
RECORDER 
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| 
| 
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| Let us put your name on our Mailing List, and 
| we will send the new Supplementary Lists 
| together with the expert comments on the new 
| issues by our Musical Director, Mr. G. H. S. 














4 Montagu. 
HS Unlike any home recorder you The Presto Junior recorder 
if have ever seen before, the Presto A ne agg Rif brewn 
el Junior cuts its own groove as it measuring 20” x ae lon 
i records the sound. No pregrooved weighing 35 pounds. You can 
f composition or metal discs are re- eae a ere Ely plus 
i quired. The records are made on 6", 8°, 10° and ai* damn 
fig i Peay hy -coated discs—the and it A con ay ae standard 
: iscs used by broadcasting stations gramophone record. Easy to 
i Operate. If you can play a 
i for making electrical transcriptions. gramophone you can ‘ae T H E G R A M O P H Oo N E 
I Presto records can be played as often records on the Presto Junior 
i as any gramophone record—using ere. ba at our || E xX C H A 
} showrooms for emonstra- | N G E L T D 
i ordinary steel needles. tion. rei | ] . 
Nii | “aaa 
A special model is available | LONDON, W.C.2 


Rotherme! House for installing directly into \| 


Canterbury Road, High Road, Kilburn N.W.6 ‘adio-gramophone — consols. | 
’Phone: Maida Vale 6066 ‘ Further details on request, I Telephone si ik TEMple Bar 3007 
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Receiver Exhibits and Exhibitors 


The television viewing booth was hardly less interesting from 
the public point of view. For unlike the arrangements at 
Radiolympia last year, here was an opportunity for the layman 
to compare results from various makes of receiver by a mere turn 
of the head. Not that there was a great deal of difference so far 
as the steadiness or the clarity of the pictures on the screens 
were concerned ; it was more a question of relative strengths of 
light and shade or contrast in the “ tones ” of the images. For 
example, the H.M.V. and Marconiphone instruments seemed 
to give a cleaner image than some by virtue of the sharper contrast. 
But the image was not so contrasty as to appear in the least 
coarse, and the difference seemed more marked under the side- 
by-side facilities for viewing than it would otherwise seem. 

Another interesting feature of the viewing booth was that here 
for the first time in public (apart from an occasional appearance 
at the Science Museum show last year) was the Murphy A42V 
television receiver. This, complete with aerial and installed by 
Murphy engineers, costs £71. Baird, Cossor and the General 
Electric. Company were the other manufacturers who contributed 
much to the success of this composite exhibit. The G.E.C. 
television vision unit, attracted many visitors. This, it may be 
remembered, was first announced at the 1937 radio exhibition 
and consists briefly of a complete vision receiver and converter, 
which can be used in conjunction with an ordinary radio receiver 
as the sound reproducer. Since last year it has been modified 
considerably ; the picture size has been increased to 7} inches 
by 52 inches, the number of controls has been reduced and the 
price decreased from 35 guineas to 30 guineas. 


Conclusion 


This “ Ideal Home” exhibit will probably go down in the 
history of British television as the one that really made a start 
to make the general public “ television conscious.” It was 
certainly, in our view at any rate, the most satisfactory of any 
public show on a large scale that has been staged in this country. 
And unlike the radio exhibition, which only attracts a certain 
section of the public, the manufacturers and the B.B.C. had the 
good sense to realise the enormous potentialities of an exhibition 
like the Ideal Home. This is perhaps the most successful, from 
the point of view of commanding interest from all sections of the 
public, of all exhibitions held in this country. 


The Ideal Programme 


The result of the Marconiphone £2,000 “ Ideal Programme ” 
competition which was announced after the last issue of THE 
GRAMOPHONE had gone to press, provides an interesting sidelight 
as regards public taste in musical entertainment. 

It may be remembered that entrants were asked to compile 
an ideal programme of twelve gramophone records from a given 
list of Columbia and Parlophone records. Here is the winning 
list : 

Music from the Movies 1937, Louis Levy and Gaumont British 

Orchestra (Col, DX814). 

Bolero (Ravel), Jack Payne and Orchestra (Col. DX273). 
Marching with Sousa, Grenadier Guards Band (Col. DX455). 
Sympathy (film “ Firefly ’’), Richard Tauber (Parlo. RO20367). 
Old Sam, Stanley Holloway (Col. DX168). 

Speak to me of Love, Lucienne Boyer (Col. DB673). 

Mouth Organ Hits of 1937, Larry Adler (Col. FB1824). 

Mikado Selection, Quentin Maclean (Col. FB1294). 

Unfinished Symphony (Schubert), Sir Thomas Beecham and London 

Philharmonic Orchestra (Col. LX666). 

Christopher Robin is Saying his Prayers, Turner Layton (Col. FB1633). 
Remember Me, Carroll Gibbons and Savoy Hotel Orpheans (Col. 

FB1855). 

Notable “also rans’? included Tchaikovsky’s Concerto No. 1 
in B Flat Minor (Op. 23); Purcell’s Trumpet Voluntary, Abide 
with me (Dame Clara Butt) and The Blue Danube. 

It is notable, too, that seventeen entrants tied for the first prize! 
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Decca Prestomatic Receivers 


Within a few weeks of issuing their Prestomatic instruments, 
Decca were faced with the problem of providing an adequate 
service organisation to cover the change in wavelength of one of 
the stations included in the automatic tuning arrangements. 

Fortunately the design of the Prestomatic unit is. such that 
modification is easily effected and within a commendably short 
period new trimmers together with diagrams and _ instructions 
were despatched to all dealers who made the conversions 
necessary. 

Incidentally, during the past month the price of the two 
Prestomatic receivers have been reduced by two guineas each. 
The PT/A.C. now costs 12} guineas and the A.C.-D.C. counterpart 
of this model, the PT/U. is now priced at 13$ guineas. 

The PC/A.C, radio-gramophone remains unaltered in price. 


Burmese Colour Needles 


Recognition of the merits of Burmese Colour needles comes 
from France where at the Paris Exhibition they were awarded 
a silver medal. This does not surprise us in the least for since 
they were first introduced into this country by a South African 
company the knowledge gained in the treatment of the thorns 
and the more meticulous care in picking and sorting of them has 
been effective in lengthening the life and improving the reproduc- 
ing characteristic of the B.C.N. we know to-day. 


British Ozaphane 


British Ozaphane Ltd. have reason to be proud of their latest 
achievement. At the Scottish Empire Exhibition their Duo-Trac 
Cello-o-Phone instruments have been installed in the United 
Kingdom Government Pavilions for the purpose of explaining 
and lecturing on the various exhibits. The installation has been 
specially designed for the exhibition. 





A new low priced radiogram from the E.M.I. fold costing 19 guineas. 
More about it next month 
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The Interim Report of a Commission of Inquiry 
set up by the British Institute of Adult Education 


(Continued from page 497, April issue) 


ITI— Music 


The following figures, while incomplete and based only on musical 
activities, may serve to illumine the points presented in this Interim 
Report of the Music Panel. Of the questionnaires examined, 56 per 
cent were from primary schools, 32 per cent were from secondary 
schools, 12 per cent were from adult education institutions and private 
individuals. Viewed from the standpoint of regular use of the gramo- 
phone, the percentages were: Regular Teaching 49 per cent ; 
Occasional use (for lectures) 34 per cent; Voluntary Listening (at 
school and at home) 14 per cent. 

The most common use of the gramophone in schools, according 
to the returns, is in the provision of music for country-dancing and 
rhythmic work ; 45 per cent of the schools use it in this connection, 
and 31 per cent for appreciation of music. There is a lack of planned 
uses of the gramophone, much “ passive listening,’’ and a purposeless 
choice of records. 


Mode of Use 


Few institutions devote a definite weekly period to the gramophone. 
In the hands of the music specialist, the instrument is used as an 
auxiliary for parts of the music lesson. The greater the keyboard 
fluency possessed by the teacher, the less does he use the gramophone, 
reserving it for polyphonic and concerted vocal music, orchestral 
reproduction, etc. The non-specialist teacher requires records of a type 
not, as yet, available. The gramophone is found invaluable and is 
used very extensively in schools where there is no pianist on the staff, 
in single-teacher schools and in schools where more than one music 
lesson is taking place at the same time. 


Voluntary Listening 


Voluntary listening is not very general. This is due apparently to 
the difficulty of organizing and supervising in junior schools ; but in 
secondary schools and adult educational centres its use might be 
much extended. Many secondary schools have music clubs which 
make great use of the gramophone at their meetings, while in elemen- 
tary schools, voluntary listening is confined to play-times, during the 
mid-day intervals, or when conditions prevent the use of the play- 
ground. 

One School of Music (which has a collection of a thousand records) 
has formed a voluntary Gramophone Club, which meets daily ; and 
it is maintained that its great value, compared with concerts, lies in 
the fact that the music can be repeated at will. In many schools, 
children are encouraged to bring records for the voluntary periods. 
These records are played and discussed. In such circumstances choice 
is restricted by the taste-range of the parents, and is not necessarily 
a true reflex of the pupils’ inclinations. Indeed, where the children’s 
choice of records has been quite free, a remarkably high taste has 
been shown. Much might, therefore, be achieved through a develop- 
ment of the record library, and a loan system (referred to later), or 
even through the recommendation of worth-while recordings for home 
purchase. There appears to be a demand for the provision of “ listening 
rooms” (even in Technical Schools where music is not taken as a 
subject) to be available to students during leisure time, the gramophone 
being operated by the pupils. 


Value of the Gramophone 


The questionnaires are practically unanimous about the great value 
of the gramophone in music-teaching, and there is general agreement 
that the record fulfils certain functions that cannot be done either as 
well or as conveniently in any other way : (1) It is capable of repro- 
ducing music beyond the scope of classroom performance. Difficult 
pianoforte and vocal music, beyond the capacity of teacher or pupils, 
and orchestral performances. (2) It is invaluable where there is no 
competent pianist on the staff of a school. (3) It is indispensable in 
the “ one-teacher ” school. (4) In the country-dancing and rhythmic 
classes, the use of the instrument renders the teacher more free to super- 
intend and to give instructions, though here the question of volume- 
amount suggests that the radio-gramophone has not as yet sufficiently 
replaced the acoustic type. (5) The gramophone possesses the great 
advantage of allowing repetition at will, thus permitting any part of 
the music to be studied, and facilitating that familiarity upon which 
appreciation and knowledge depend. 


Uses to Which the Gramophone is Put 


1. For what is known as the music appreciation lesson, the gramo- 
phone is used in many ways : : 


(a) For pure enjoyment of listening, uninfluenced by instruction 
or comment ; 

(b) For the study of the work of a particular composer, a period 
in musical development, or of a particular type of composition ; 

(c) For an examination of the texture and design of music ; 

(d) For the study of musical instruments, with the help of actual 
instruments on charts and photographs (possibly a scientific as 
opposed to a musical process) ; 

(e) To illustrate opera stories ; 

(f) To facilitate study of classical melodies as patterns for melody- 
making ; 

(g) For the preparation of children for concerts, visits to the 
opera, and broadcast programmes ; 

(A) For teaching of musical history, analysis and knowledge of 
prepared scores, etc., for examination purposes, e.g. Matriculation ; 

() As an alternative lesson to singing, for adolescent boys with 
changing voices ; 

(j) For acquiring, through a repertoire of familiar classics, what 
may be described as a musical background. 


2. In the singing lesson, the gramophone is used for a variety of 
purposes and for various reasons :+ 

(a) For patterning of songs, and learning by rote in schools where 
there is no singing specialist ; 

(4) In voice production, by the study of vocal records ; 

(c) In the study of choir records for tone, interpretation, style, etc. ; 

(d) To gain a pre-knowledge of the general effect of a song about 
to be learned ; . 

(e) As the accompaniment for songs in the school repertoire, 
when there is no competent pianist available. 


3. By far the greatest use to which the gramophone is put in schools 
is for the accompaniment of country dancing. Teachers prefer to use 
the pianoforte during the preliminary stages of instruction, but find 
that the gramophone is better for the later stages, when the dance 
has been learned. The record ensures absolute regularity and pre- 
cision, and releases the teacher for supervision. When the dancing 
takes place in the open air, gramophone plus amplifier is regarded as 
generally desirable. 

4. For many parts of the rhythmic lesson, records are regarded as a 
teacher-aid, for they ensure regular tempo, they release the teacher 
for supervision, and provide music beyond the scope of the accom- 
panist for stimulating the free expression of movement. 

5. The instrument is also used during the course of the physical 


training lesson, and as an accompaniment to marching and community. 


singing. 

6. Music Records are also used for the training of rhythmic pre- 
cision in the typewriting lesson. 

7. Open-air schools, where it is impossible to move the pianoforte 
from place to place, find the gramophone invaluable. 

8. In many Infants’ Departments, it is used during the percussion 
band lesson as an accompaniment where the work is known, and also 
as a training in conducting. This method also gives the teacher freedom 
to supervise. 

g. Many violin teachers use orchestral records as an adjunct to the 
violin class to provide support to unison and two-part playing. In 
one native school in Tanganyika, brass barid records are put to a 
peculiar use. On account of the inability of the boys to read music, 
the instrumentalists learn their several parts by ear from the records. 
The success which attends this effort is not known, but it would seem 
to be a searching exercise in aural culture. 

10. The gramophone is also used in the training of conductors in 
order to afford practice in the technique of beating and to increase 
familiarity with the orchestral palette. Orchestral records are also 
found to be a great help for score-reading. 

11. The initiative has been taken by one music school in the provision 
of a series of Aural Tests records, graded in difficulty, and introducing 
rhythm, melody, two-part and four-part exercises. These records are 
hired to students. 
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12. Listening to incidental music to plays and poems that are being 
studied, and using the records at the performance of such plays. 

13. Experiments such as the following have been made in some 
schools, in an attempt to correlate Art and Music through the medium 
of the gramophone. . 

(a) The effect of different types of music such as a march, a lullaby, 

a minuet, legato and staccato music and quick and slow music upon 

listeners, expressed as border designs. 

(6) Reproduction of mental picture called up by programme music. 

14. Experiments have also been conducted to ascertain the effect 
of music produced by gramophone records upon children during 
handwork occupations, such as needlework, weaving, book-binding 
and cardboard-modelling, with good results. 

i5. Experiments have been conducted to ascertain the value of 
music as an incentive in repetitive work. For more than seven years, one 
firm has used gramophones and amplifiers in its packing rooms. 
Records of marches are played for twenty minutes, at intervals of 
two hours (twice in the morning and once in the afternoon). This 
type of record was chosen as classical music was not sufficiently stimu- 
lating, and popular dance music too distracting. Workers, it is found, 
react to this stimulus with beneficial effects on health and work, pro- 
vided there is a break of from four to eight weeks after each period of 
approximately twelve weeks. 


Suggestions for New Types of Records 


Many suggestions have been made regarding new or better types 
of records not at present available. Many of these requests arise, 
apparently, from the fact that music has penetrated the schools in 
advance of the appointment of a specialist teacher. The principal 
suggestions are these : 

1. Graduated aural tests. 

2. Records of songs for learning by rote, based upon the method 
adopted by the B.B.C. School-music lecturers, namely, the song as 
a whole, followed by each line separately, with sufficient pause between 
the lines to allow for imitation. 

3. Records of songs ipaniments, not for schools only, but 
classical songs and balanced for the private individual. 

4. More recorded hymn tunes. 

5. Records of full orchestral accompaniments to choral works in 
the normal repertoire of school choirs. 

6. Solo parts only of concertos, for use during orchestral practices. 

7. Series of records of extracts from the classics, with a printed key. 

8. A record containing a number of opening phrases of musical 
sentences, to be completed by the melody-building class. 

g. Records for teaching technical difficulties in the playing of 
instruments, with spoken direction, e.g. bowing in violin playing and 
tonguing in wind-instrument playing. 

10. An extension of the “‘ Eye and Ear ”’ series of records, illustrating 
the growth of music. 

11. More model vocal records required as patterns. 

12. An interesting suggestion is that there should be available 
a machine, such as a Blattnerphone, for recording children’s choirs, 
soloists and instrumentalists. The records would then be played back, 
as is the practice in the manufacturers’ recording studios, so that the 
performances could be studied, criticized and corrected. The tape 
could then be demagnetized and used again. 





Broadcasting of Records 


Very little use seems to be made of broadcasts of records. Only in 
a few instances were they mentioned, but an interesting suggestion 
arises from one of them, that a list of all records to be played should 
appear in the previous. week’s issue of the Radio Times, so that they 
may be acquired, if found suitable. In some cases it was stated that 
records used during the schools’ broadcast were noted and 
for more detailed study. 


General Criticisms and Suggestions 


1. By far the most general criticism concerning the use of the 
gramophone in education is that the records are too dear, for as yet 
the purchase of gramophones and records falls upon the individual 
teacher in the majority of cases. The use of the gramophone in schools 
has therefore been restricted on account of this, but many schools 
have overcome the obstacle by raising funds by means of school concerts 
and by borrowing records from private individuals. 

2. The solution to the problem seems to be in the formation of 
Central Lending Libraries such as have been established recently by 
Local Education Authorities ; a movement which might be consider- 
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ably extended. Most educationists agree with the statement in the 
Board of Education Pamphlet No. 95, that “ a school of any size can 
hardly be said to be properly equipped without a gramophone and 
a good stock of records,” and everything points to the fact that with 
financial aid from Education Committees and Central Libraries, the 
gramophone will become a regular part of school life, instead of an 
occasional or voluntary experience, as at present. 

3. A further suggestion is made that in addition to these circulating 
libraries, a peripatetic instructor or musical adviser should be appointed. 

4. It is desired that there should be a printed list of the best recordings 
issued, irrespective of the producing companies, such lists to be made 
by a selection committee. This would also ensure that teachers were 
made familiar with all types of records deemed suitable for education 


purposes. 


I V—Special Uses 


A Substitute for a Pianist 


A very large proportion of schools use the gramophone for country 
dancing and rhythmic work. In some cases, the reason given is that 
there is no pianist available ; in a large number of cases, it is recognized 
that it is an advantage if the teacher can be freed from the piano in 
order to give full attention to the movements of the children. (It is 
frequently stated, however, that the piano is used until the dance is 
known, because of the necessity to repeat passages, for which there 
is no convenient mechanism on a gramophone.) 


Gramophone Preferred to the Piano 


A number of teachers, however, have given as one of their reasons 
for using the gramophone, the superiority of its rendering over that 
of a semi-skilled pianist. Many of these speak of the superiority of the 
gramophone in respect of rhythm, which is a point that might be 
anticipated ; but not a few make the interesting comment that the 
more enjoyable zsthetic experience of listening to well played music 
tends in itself to improve the dancing. A similar point is made by 
certain teachers of drawing who recommend the playing of the gramo- 
phone during art classes. 


Use in Schools for Defectives 


It is interesting to note that teachers in schools for the physically 
or mentally defective are among the most appreciative of the gramo- 
phone. Their general finding is that it is of more value than the piano, 
partly, no doubt, because of the greater freedom for the teacher, but 
also because apparently it produces less self-consciousness. It would 
appear that good music, issuing from an “ impersonal ”’ source such 
as the gramophone, produces a positive response from very backward, 
shy or clumsy children, and induces them to carry out rhythmic actions 
gracefully and in a spirit of willingness that would be difficult to obtain 
in response to the giving of commands, or the playing of the piano, 
by a teacher. One or two physical training instructors similarly state 
that, with normal children, the use of the gramophone tends to produce 
better team-work, in that the children are more individually active 
and have a less tendency merely to follow the movements of the child 
in front. 


The Teaching of Typewriting 

Those schools (a large number) where the gramophone is used in 
teaching typewriting have, in several cases, submitted highly appre- 
ciative reports of the good progress made by means of this method. 
As regards its use at the earliest stages, opinions vary, several saying 
that it is at this point that its value is greatest, while one or two others 
hold that it should not be brought into use until later. 


Shorthand Records 


Only a few schools appear to use shorthand records, but those who 
do, speak highly of them, as tending to overcome hesitancy. 


Medical Demonstrations 


For the purpose of medical lectures and demonstrations, a technique 
has been Lonioad for amplifying heart and breath sounds, so that the 
lecturer is able to hear the sounds simultaneously with the students, 
and to interpose his comments. By the same method (the “ phono- 
stethograph ”) the sounds that occur in typical cases may be recorded 
in disc form (comments being interpolated where desirable) for detailed 
study at leisure, for analysis by “slow motion” or for record and 


comparison. 
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Miscellaneous Uses 


A few schools use the gramophone a little for history, geography 
and nature study, and for sound effects for school plays. In some infant 
and nursery schools it is used either before or during the afternoon 
rest. Many schools use the gramophone for assembly purposes. 


Some Consumer-Suggestions 


Among the items for which a desire is expressed are : recordings 
on the line of “ outside broadcasts ”’ of ceremonial occasions ; visits to 
industrial centres ; foreign towns, etc. ; dramatized historical occasions; 


puzzle records of common sounds, to train aural imagination and 
memory ; a recorded course of rhythmic training* (e.g. by Ann 
Driver) ; language passages of dictation speed ; longer marches; 
longer and shorter country dances (the tunes on both sides of these 
records, it is mentioned, should be chosen from a single book sho 

the movements, whether Cecil Sharp’s or some other); a na 
catalogue of educational records by all makers. 


* There have since been ape on the market the “Con Moto” Rhythmic Series, by 
iss M. G. Davies and Miss M. Storr. 


(To be concluded ) 








EROTICISM IN MUSIC 


by LESLEY MOORE 


T= points raised in this interesting topic in the October issue 
by Mr. W. A. Browne and Mr. J. Wickenden have tempted 
me to accept the Editor’s kind invitation to state more fully my 
views as to how the emotion of love may be expressed in music. 

Firstly, then, Mr. Brown seems to suggest that I do not agree 
with him, though actually I do—almost completely. I never 
suggested that music was unable to assist the other arts in evoking 
an emotion, and most assuredly the music of “ Tristan” is 
strongly evocative, once we are apprised of what emotion it is 
that it purports to evoke. The point which I, and Mr. Compton 
Mackenzie before me, made was that music alone was not omni- 
potent enough to evoke anything so definite as an emotion. 
The crux of the matter is that the saying that music is the universal 
language is not really a truism, for it lacks that all-important 
precision of meaning which appertains to the words of a language. 
The word “love” can mean only one thing, but its musical 
equivalent may be expressed in innumerable different ways: 
Wagner in writing the notes in Example 1 meant precisely the 
same thing as Puccini did in the phrase shown in Example 2, 
and neither of them could be certain that their meaning would 
be interpreted aright without the accompanying spectacle of 
a love-scene being enacted on the stage. 
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With these reservations let us do a little research in order to 
find some definite musical formule for evoking (with the minimum 
aid from extra-musical factors) the emotion of love. 

In the above examples two quite different technical devices 
are shown; in the phrase from “‘ Walkiire”’ it is not so much 
the harmony that evokes the love-instinct as the sequential treat- 
ment of the three ascending semitones of the phrase, while in the 
‘Butterfly’ example the reverse is the case, here it is the sudden and 
unexpected augmented-fifth chord on the F sharp that achieves 
the effect. Now have any other composers employed the same 
devices to achieve the same end? If so, then we may claim to 
have discovered two technical formule for expressing eroticism 
in music. And the answer is yes; Zandonai’s sudden dominant- 
seventh on G in the key of D flat, to express ‘Francesca’s love for 
Paolo, is basically the same idea as Puccini’s augmented-fifth in 
the “‘ Butterfly ” duet, while Puccini’s own sequential phrase of 
third leaps in Un bel di is the same idea as Wagner’s sequences 
of rising semitones in “ Walkie.” Bizet also favours rising 
semitones in the Flower Song from ‘‘ Carmen ” on the words: 


“« Puis je m’accusais de blasphéme, 
Et je ne sentais en moi-méme, 
Je ne sentais qu’un seul desir ” 


though here the treatment is not sequential. Sequential phrases, 





however, have been used abundantly in love-music, almost every 
composer who ever wrote about love having indulged in them, 

Another very much favoured device is the use of the pedal- 
note underlying a long phrase. A striking example of erotic 
music with the tonic (D) as the pedal-note is the Young Maidens’ 
Chorus in “‘ Prince Igor,’”’ though the device is even more often 
employed with the dominant at the bottom, both Wagner and 
Strauss, to mention only two, being addicted to building up their 
emotional climaxes on the 6/4 chord. 

Then the resources of the orchestra are all-important factors 
in imparting emotion into music. Certain instruments, even 
playing scales, evoke by their very timbre an embryo emotion 
in most of us, and ingeniously employed the eloquence of such 
instruments as the cor anglais, the French horn, the oboe, and 
the lower register of the clarinet is. quite remarkable. 

Finally I must make some mention of the vexed subject of 
Key. An inquiry such as that voiced by Mr. Wickenden was 
not altogether unexpected, though I must confess myself almost 
entirely unable to express the psychological significance which 
certain keys possess in words. Fortunately, however, in the 
same issue as Mr. Wickenden’s letter appears that of Mr. Mac- 
Gregor who puts the question of key-significance most lucidly. 
I can only suggest to Mr. Wickenden that although he could 
detect no emotional difference between the various keys in which 
he played O qual soave brivido on the piano, he would find a differ- 
ence could he hear it with its orchestral accompaniment in, 
shall we say, A flat. Surely Mr. Wickénden cannot hold coin- 
cidence entirely responsible for the fact that, Che gelida manina, 
Un bel di, Donna non vidi mai, Vissi d’arte, the Flower Song, O terra 
addio, and the love duet from “ Otello,” and a host of other 
passionate outbursts are all written in flat keys ? 

And so to conclude, I can only stress the obvious fact that, as 
not only does each composer feel music differently, but each 
listener hears it differently, there can be no exactitude of meaning 
in any note, chord, or phrase in music ; but certain common 
tendencies have been evinced by composers of widely different 
nationalities and eras to express the emotion of which one has 
had the a priori knowledge to be ‘that of love, and it is these 
tendencies which I have attempted to review. Thus, tabulating 
my results it would appear that : 


(1) The “ foreign note ” and the keyless chord; 
(2) The chromatic scale; 
(3) Sequential treatment of a phrase; 
(4) The pedal-note and the 6/4 chord; 
(5) The allotting of expressive phrases to instruments of an 
emotional timbre; 
(6) The employment of such keys as D flat, G flat, A flat, 
and E major; 
(7) The well-known “ erotic” 
melodic phrase ; 
are the commonest devices by which composers have succeeded 
in evoking the emotion of love. 
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COLLECTORS’ CORNER 


by “RONDO”? (Australia) 
(With acknowledgments to L. H.-R. of Melbourne) 


HEN asked to contribute an article to “ C.C.” it was with 

some diffidence that I commenced to write, chiefly on the 
ground that I have been—in the truest sense—a “ collector ” 
for but a comparatively brief period. In this article it must not 
be assumed that the writer is speaking for Australian collectors 
generally, rather is he writing of those collections within his 
knowledge, embracing in particular some dozen or so collections 
of major importance in Victoria, as well as a few interstate 
collections in Sydney and Adelaide. 

\ustralian collectors may be. considered fortunate in that the 
number of records already discovered is relatively high (especially 
when considered in proportion to our population and its pur- 
chasing power in the early days of very expensive records). 
Our band of collectors is not large, but if it lacks in numbers it 
but gains in enthusiasm and enterprise. Moreover, most of our 
number are still young, and with many years of collecting ahead, 
who knows what may be achieved in view of their already 
important discoveries. 

Of course collectors here, as elsewhere, meet disappointment 
as well as achievement. Picture to yourself, O reader, the 
hideously lurid emotions of one who found—hopelessly broken— 
Scotti’s O nuit d’amour, or of .the collector who was told by a 
former record owner (one could not possibly call him a collector!) 
that he had recently burnt some of his records which were all over 
thirty years old, including a Maurel (which must have been the 
G. & T., as it was not a Fonotipia) Sogno from “ Otello,” besides 
discs of Bis Melba, Battistini, Plangon and Scotti— 
“and a fine blaze they made.” ... These are true instances, but 
happily few. 

During 1937 certain contributors to “ C.C.” have tended to 
depart rather widely from what is generally accepted here as 
the true and proper limits of the pages dedicated to the art of 
collecting. The intrusion of artists of apparently only local 
fame and the elaboration of biographical details to the exclusion 
of the subjects which most collectors really desire—namely, 
authentic and genuine news and discussion of the singers’ voices, 
artistry, interpretative powers and records—have been all too 
evident. The proper function and scope of “C.C.” we feel 
very definitely should be confined strictly to famous artists of 
international celebrity and status, and therefore this article will 
deal with records of those great ones of the past, the discovery of 
which has not yet been reported in “ C.C.” 

Firstly, we record one of the greatest “‘ finds” ever reported 
here or elsewhere, and this when the fortunate discoverer was 
apparently not by any means the only investigator of this par- 
ticular source of rarities. Most of the discs were G. & T. and 
many strict originals. 


Melba 03016 Nymphes et Sylvains 

Melba og021 Sweet Bird ~ 

Melba 03047 Gentle Lark 

Melba 03048 Fewel Song 

Melba 03091 Goodbye 

Melba 03020 Mad Scene, Lucia 

Melba 03026 Sempre Libera 

Melba 03046 Sur le lac 

Melba 03071 Mi chiamano Mimi 

Patti 03083 Connais-tu le pays ? and 03084 Ah non credea 
Esty 03039 Elsa’s Dream Gadski 03093 Inflammatus 
Tamagno 052100 Jmprovviso and 052068 Morte d’ Otello 
Journet 042130 Star of Eve and 3-42550 Koenigsgebet, “‘ Lohengrin ” 
De Lucia and Pini-Corsi 0 Duet Barbiere 

De Lucia and Pini-Corsi and Huguet 054083 Trio Barbiere 
Gadski.and others 044078 Quintet Meistersinger 
Sembrich=Scotti 045074 Duet Don Pasquale 
Ancona-~Journet op4135 Suoni la tromba 

Battistini 054106 Vieni meco 


Sigrid Arnoldson 33609 Seguedille 

Francisco 52687 Largo al factotum 

Destinn 43767 Elisabeth's Prayer and 043070 Elsa’s Dream 
Huguet 053090 Una voce poca fa 

Joachim 047905 Dance D minor 

Herold 052137 Lohengrin’s Entrance 

Caruso 052120 Spirto gentil and 052122 Bohéme, 052121 M’appari 
Caruso-Scotti 054127 Duet Bohéme 

Caruso-Ancona 054134 Del tempio 

Huguet-D Luna 054088 Church Scene, “‘ Faust,” Part ii. 
Coates 02108 Lohengrin’s Farewell 

Parkina 3659 La Serenata 

Destinn 43762 Seguedille, ‘‘ Carmen ”’ 

Caruso 52060 La donna é mobile 

Schmedes and others 44432 Sextette Lucia 


As to the lucky discoverer what though his sinews and arms 
ached on the homeward journey, who doubts that his heart was 
light as air and rejoicing ? 

Seeing that Melba was in a very special sense “‘ our very own,” 
it is perfectly natural that we should have so cherished her 
records that most fortunately they are comparatively plentiful, and 
in this, the State of her birth, the memory of her exquisite voice 
and art is ever precious to all real lovers of the truest art of 
song. In addition to the discs listed above, copies have been 
found of her 03017 Ah fors é lui, 03022 Good-bye, 03024 Hamlet 
Mad Scene—Part 2, 03035 Je veux vivre. I was very young when 
I first heard Melba (August, 1912) and so vividly is the memory 
of that glorious night impressed on my memory that I can clearly 
recall how she looked, what she sang and how she sang. Radiantly 
happy and regally apparelled (no other word for it) she sang— 
as only she could—that night, the Mad Scene from “ Lucia,” 
Jewel Song, Addio from “ Bohéme,” Vissi d’arte, and of the songs 
—Down in the Forest, Home, Sweet Home, Good-bye, Comin’ thro’ the 
Rye—all of which she recorded on discs, and many of them 
superbly. Una Bourne was the supporting artist and John 
Lemmone provided the flute obligati. Later I heard her in 
concert about 1918 and as Mimi during the 1924 Opera Season, 
and my impression that the nearest approach to the real Melba 
voice is enshrined in the records of the 1904-5 London batch, 
especially 03037, 03036, 00322 and 03031. It is most interesting 
to know that some extreme rarities in the form of private record- 
ings by Melba have been found. Details are not available, but 
it may be regarded as highly probable—indeed, almost certain 
—that numerous special or private recordings (besides her issued 
records) exist in the possession of her relatives and personal 
friends. 

Space will only permit occasional comment on some of the 
other discoveries of greatest importance such as 
53373 Suicidio, also the duets Ruy Blas 054109 and Trovatore 
54264 and 54266. It is notable that few of her later G. & T. 
discs approach the standard of the 1904 batch. Caruso’s 
contribution includes the 1902 Celeste Aida 52369, Germania 
52370, Vesti la giubba 52440 ; and De Lucia Ecco ridente 952078 
and 52080 Un di felice, which he sings charmingly, though as 
a duet-turned-solo it sounds somewhat odd. A well-remembered 
Australian artist, the late Ada Crossley is represented by her 
Caro mio ben on a red label G. & T. 53361, which number has 
not, I think, been recorded by “ C.C.” or in any of the published 
lists of historical records. Fine copies of Eames?’ Chanson d’amour 
033019 and Michaela’s aria 033020 have been reported in Mel- 
bourne, Bispham’s Lark 2-2684 in Adelaide and Suzanne Adams’ 
Jewel Song 3291 in Sydney. Garbin’s huge disc (Fonotipia 
69011) Brindisi, from “ Cavalleria Rusticana,” should perhaps 
be classed in the “ freaks” section, not only on account of its 
embarrassing size, the singing is deplorable and the accompani- 
ment vile !_ Columbia’s of the earliest date seem to be extremely 
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rare here, but a copy of Gilibert and Mme Gilibert singing 
Colinette, on a black and silver label copy—1254—has been found. 

That most pleasing tenor Giorgini has provided excellent 
copies of La donna é mobile 52176, Cerchero lontano (“‘ Don Pasquale’’) 
52197, and Prendi l’anel (“ Sonnambula ”’) 52194. Quite a number 
of very interesting discs by Marie Michailov have been found 
—somewhat variable as to quality, but the best are exceedingly 
well sung. Scotti’s fine rendition of Vi ravviso 2-52482 and Eri tu 
052091, are much prized—surely amongst the finest discs he 
ever recorded. Renaud’s 1901 Prayer from “ William Tell ” 
32079, is a notable addition to the not very large list of his early 
records discovered here. Sigrid Arnoldson’s versions of the 
Habanera and Seguedille 33069-10 display a charming voice, but 
one imagines that her Carmen would be too “ lady-like ” to be 
really convincing. Of Lilli Lehmann’s discs (besides the duet 
mentioned later) a fine blue label copy has been found pairing 
Or sai che l’onore and Porgi amor. Plangon of the glorious voice 
claims some of his most ardent devotees here—the hearts of the 
lucky owners have rejoiced in the finding of Les Rameaux 2-2665, 
Credo 3-32592, Calf of Gold 2-2668, and Nazareth 032027. Of the 
early instrumental records mention may be made of Joachim 
047905 Dance in D minor, No. 2, and Pugno 35508 Serenade de la Lune. 
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Before concluding there are some exchanges which have been 
made here which are of sufficient importance to merit inclusion 
in these pages (and for the first time in this article discs are 
mentioned other than those discovered in Australia). Foremost of 
all is that super-rarity of Caruso 52419 Non so pit nobile from 
“ Adriane Lecouvreur,” which is probably his loveliest record, 
changed hands for Boronat’s Air de la rose 53354 (another 
exquisite gem) and Suzanne Adams’ Printemps nouveau, 2395, 
The last-named disc has since voyaged to England, and oa 
bring to its owner some long sought discs of Plangon. Caruso’ 
rare Iris Serenata 52368 (sunk label copy) and 052078 Flower Song 
1905 (dog and pink label) changed owners for Calve’s Voi 
sapete 3286 and Sigrid Arnoldson’s Habajiera, 33610. 
de Reszke’s Infelice (Columbia 1221) has also found a home 
in England, as has a blue label Odeon disc coupling the duets 
by Lilli Lehmann and Hedwig Helbig (from “ Norma ” and 
“Nozze di Figaro”), the latter being replaced by De Lucia’g” 
Serenata, from “ Barbiere di Siviglia,” 52427. Lastly we include 
a rare Fonotipia pairing the charming De Bohuss-Leliva duet 
from Chopin, with the Stehle-Garbin duet from Adriana 
Lecouvreur which was exchanged for a fine copy of the Liebestod 
by Russ. . 






De Gustibus Non Est Disputandum 
(All letters and manuscripts should be written on one side only of the paper and should be addressed to the Editor, Taz GRAMOPHONE, 
10a Soho Square, London, W.1. The writer’s full name and address must be given. A stamped envelope must be enclosed if an answer 
or the return of the manuscript is desired. The Editor wishes to emphasize the obvious fact that the publication of letters does not imply 


The Opera Season 


To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE 

I know that I am “a day behind the fair,” but I have only 
recently returned from America, and yesterday was the first 
opportunity I had to read my copy of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

It was with great pleasure that I read the letter of Michael 
White, from Milan, for he voices sentiments which I have held 
for some time. Why is it that Gina Cigna rarely gets full recog- 
nition as the great artist she undoubtedly is, in England? Here 
she is rated as one of the greatest dramatic sopranos—and Italy 
is by no means poor in them. I did not hear her “ Aida” at 
Covent Garden, on the night of the Coronation, I think, but 
I read the notices and, frankly, they were not exactly bubbling 
over with praise. 

On the other hand, it would appear that certain artists cannot 
do wrong. Eva Turner is one of them, as it would seem are 
Flagstad and Grace Moore in America. When they gave 
“ Puccini’’ from Broadcasting House some time ago, with 
Turner singing the last act of ‘‘ Turandot” I was astonished. 
The reception was admirable that evening, and the part went for 
nothing. It was a case of “ Voice, voice and still more voice.” 
The contrast with the Cigna’s singing of the same part last year 
at the Arena in Verona, was very marked. The one was merely 
someone singing, the other was “ Turandot,” a strange, half 
human, half fantastic being, filling the huge open-air theatre 
with music. 

Michael White heard “‘ Aida ” last year at the Scala, so did I ; 
I also heard “ La Gioconda ” a few weeks ago, and “ Cavalleria ” 
at the Metropolitan in New York, I have heard Cigna sing 
“ Tosca ” and “ Turandot ” and so I claim that I know some- 
thing of this artist’s capabilities. 

It may be that many of the public have formed their opinion 
of her from her records, which with the exception of Adriana 
Lecouvreur are not good. They are badly recorded, and badly 
chosen and give no true effect of this artist’s voice. 

On the other hand, and I have noticed this again and again, 
not only with singers but with actors and actresses, some of 
hem can literally “do no wrong” others can—do nq right. 


his agreement with the views expressed by correspondents.) 





Whether the critics hear or see these unfortunate people while 
suffering from a liver attack, or under the stress of some private 
worry, I can’t say. Maybe they visit the theatre when the unhappy 
artist is not on form—but the result is disastrous. Not only for 
the artist, but for the public! At the present moment, I can 
think of at least one English singer who is not making the appear- 
ances which might be expected, that is Austral. And yet others 
appear again and again ad nauseam, and are hailed as being 
magnificent. 

However, as regards Gina Cigna, here in Italy she is recognised 
for what she is, and when the curtain fell at the end of “ La 
Gioconda ” the opera house rang with shouts of “ Cigna! 
Cigna!” 

If she comes'to Covent Garden this season, English audiences 
will have an opportunity to hear her in “‘ Tosca ”—and it is an 
opportunity which they will be wise not to miss. 

Italy. Naomi JAcos. 


To the Editor of Tut GRAMOPHONE 

There would seem to be some difference of opinion among 
readers of THE GRAMOPHONE, as to which singers are or are not 
of the Metropolitan standard. On one side Cigna is attacked, 
on the other Austral. I do not know Cigna’s singing apart from 
her records, which are first rate, especially some not issued here. 
I have, however, heard from a famous woman novelist in America 
whose knowledge of opera is encyclopaedic. She says, “ In the 
very thankless part of Santuzza, Cigna electrified the audience. 
For some reason she has not had the right operas but in every 
role she sang magnificently.” If Cigna was the thoroughly bad 
singer some of your correspondents make her out, would she be 
in such great request by all the great opera houses of the world ? 

As far as Florence Austral is concerned, I am an avowed 
admirer of this great artist and the bare suggestion that she is 
not of the Metropolitan calibre would make my blood boil if 
it did not make me laugh. In my considered opinion, Austral 
is the greatest living singer not only of the heroic Wagnerian 
roles but of such parts as Aida and Tosca. The sheer beauty 
of her voice should be a revelation to those who think Wagner 
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Quick facts for new readers about 


| m LONG-PLAYING NEEDLES 


IM Long-Playing Needles are an entirely 
new brand of non-metallic needles recently 
introduced by Alfred Imhof Ltd. They are 
the first needles on the market to combine all 
the advantages of steel and fibrous needles 
while eliminating the disadvantages of both. 
1M Long-Playing Needles not only eliminate 
surface hiss and pick-up chatter entirely, but 
reduce record wear to such an extent as to 
prolong the life of records indefinitely. They 
will also withstand playing even the heaviest 
recordings. 

IM Long-Playing Needles, because of their 
unique manufacturing process, will reproduce 
the entire frequency range capable of being 
recorded. They impart a tonal quality 
unsurpassed in naturalness and each 

needle plays at least 50 records. 





10 NEEDLES PLAY 


IM Long-Playing Needles are the first non- 
metallic needles suitable for all types of instru- 
ments and they are specially recommended for 
use with automatic record changers, since they 
will easily play eight or more records con- 
secutively. 


IM Long-Playing Needles are the only needles . 


packed in a novel non-spillable container 
specially designed to protect the needle points 
and to stand on the turn-table top just where 
you always want them. Each container holds 
10 needles, price 2/- 
IM Long-Playing Needles are now obtainable 
from all good gramophone stores throughout 
the country. In case of difficulty please write 
to Alfred Imhof Ltd., 112-116 New 
Oxford St., London, W.C.1, for name 
and address of your nearest stockist. 
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(Sample packet, 2/2 post free) 


A product of Alfred Imhof Ltd., 112-116 New Oxford St., W.C.1 - ’Phone: Museum 5944 





DECCA’S 2nd ALBUM of JAM MUSIC 


TEDDY WILSON, RED NORVO, BENNY GOODMAN, COUNT BASIE, 


STUFF SMITH, BENNY CARTER, WILLIE SMITH 
and Stars from the Bands of DUKE ELLINGTON, BENNY GOODMAN, FLETCHER HENDERSON and many others. 


Starring 


TEDDY WILSON AND HIS ORCH. 


|No. | How Could You? Fox-Trot Vocalist: Billie Holiday 


J8 No. 2 Can’t Help Lovin’ Dat Man, Slow F.T. 
| Vocalist: Billie Holiday 


TEDDY WILSON (Piano Solos) 


jg { No. 3 Between the Devil and the Deep Blue Sea 
(No. 4 Don’t Blame Me, Blues (Quick Step 


TEDDY WILSON’S QUARTET with RED NORVO, 
HARRY JAMES, JOHN SIMMONS 


jig! No: 5 Blue Mood, Blues 
(No.6 (Parts | and 2) 


STUFF SMITH AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
No. 7 After You’ve Gone, Quick-Step Vocalist: Stuff 
(Smith 
Jil; WILLIE SMITH (“ The Lion”) AND HIS CUBS 


[No. 8 Achin’ Hearted Blues, Slow F.T. Vocalist : 
(O'Neal Spencer 


TEDDY WILSON’S QUARTET with RED NORVO, 
HARRY JAMES, JOHN SIMMONS 
No. 9 Honeysuckle Rose, Fox-Trot No Vocal 
\BOB HOWARD AND HIS ORCHESTRA with 
J125 BENNY CARTER, TEDDY WILSON 
| No. 10 | Can’t Dance (I’ve Got Ants in My Pants) 
(Fox-Trot 


COUNT BASIE QUINTET 


(No. 1! Evenin’ Fox-Trot Vocalist : James Rushing 
313- TEDDY WILSON’S QUARTET. with RED 

| NORVO, HARRY JAMES, JOHN SIMMONS 
No. 12 Ain’t Misbehavin’, Fox-Trot No Vocal 


TEDDY WILSON AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


(No. 13 Remember Me, Fox-Trot Vocalist:'' Boots’ ’Castle 


J 14) No. 14 ’ll Never be the Same, Slow F.T. 
Vocalist : Billie Holiday 





Ask for details of the first Decca Jam Album also for 
complete Decca, Brunswick and = Vocalion Swin 
Catalogue from Decca, |-3 Brixton Road, London, S.W. 











7 Records (I4 titles) complete in Album with Leaflet, 17/6. Single Records 2/6 each. 


DECCA RECORDS 


10” 2/6 
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“THE ARISTOCRAT OF NEEDLES” 


/ 
SOLBREN PYRAMID 
40 MINUTE 
NEEDLES 


THE NEW RADIOGRAM 
NEEDLE, GUARANTEED 
TO PLAY FOR FORTY 
MINUTES. 


PER 50 
PYRAMID 1/6 NEEDLES 


The ‘ Gramophone’ says 


“We have used this new needle and found it completely 
satisfactory.”” 


THE BRITISH NEEDLE CO. LTD., Argosy Works, Redditch 
he 


OXFORD MINIATURE SCORES 


FOR GRAMOPHONE. USERS 





VAUGHAN WILLIAMS SymphonyinF minor - 5s. 


WILLIAM WALTON - Symphony” - - = ae, 
Viola Concerto - - 4s 


Fagade (10 in. x 7 in.) 7s. 6d. 


SIBELIUS. - Violin Concerto - — 


Symphony No.3 (shortly) 7s. 6d. 


DELIUS” - Two Pieces for Small Orchestra 


(‘On hearing the first Cuckoo in 
Spring’ ; ‘Summer Night on the 
River’) - - - 3s. 6d. 


A complete list of the famous ‘Musical Pilgrim Series’ is 
now available, post free on application 


()XFORD UNIVERSITY PRES 


36 SOHO SQUARE . OXFORD STREET . W.I 
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‘Expert’ Acoustic 


Gramophones 


The three ‘Expert’ Acoustic Gramophones, the 
Senior at £32. 10.0, the Junior at £22. 10.0, and 
the Minor at £17. 10.0 were introduced in their 
present form early in 1930 and have remained un- 
altered ever since. They are still the unquestioned 
leaders of the acoustic gramophone world. Think 
what this stability of design means to the owner of an 
‘ Expert,’ he has no worry if his model is of 1930 or 
1938 vintage, he knows that the “results ’’ obtained 
are the same and if he ever wants to sell he knows 
the high second-hand price he can obtain. If you 
want Record and not Radio reproduction, order an 
‘Expert’ now and order it with “ confidence ’”’. 


‘Expert’ Radio Sets and 


Radio-Gramophones 


| have decided that | can best serve the Radio and 
Radio-gramophone interests of my friends and 
customers by providing them with the very finest 
Radio and Pick-up results within a reasonable cost- 
limit applicable to the man of good taste and average 
comfortable means. 

To this end | am able in my showrooms to offer a 
range of hand-made combinations varying in price 
from |7 gns. to 70 gns.—each the best of their .class. 
| need not reiterate as to the quality of workmanship, 
materials or ‘‘ results ”’. 


| would strongly emphasize, however, that this has 
only been rendered possible by the specialized know- 
ledge and experience which enables me, if requested, 
to provide the wealthy enthusiast with an ‘Expert’. 
outfit costing anything up to £200 cer cia 
Television and all the most advanced development 
this modern science. 


All that this means is embodied in orreng | make 
for you, whatever its cost—great or small. remain 
fully content in the knowledge that all that is implied 
by my name and reputation for service is at the 
disposal of my satisfied customers. 


CASH OR PRIVATELY ARRANGED DEFERRED PAYMENTS. 


‘Expert’ Fibre Needles 


5 


64 Frith Street, Soho Square 


The first and still the best. 

For Acoustic Gramophones 2/- per 50. 

For Pick-up (Radio-gramophones, etc.) 2/- per 25. 

‘ Expert ’ Hand-made Sound Boxes 35/- and 65/- 


W.l 
Telephone: GERrard 3632 
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consists of a series of screams of varying altitudes. An American 
correspondent to whom I sent some of Austral’s records, from 
“ Gotterd4mmerung,” writes, ““ Why on earth is Austral not 
singing here? .She must be the Briinnhilde of one’s dreams.” 
I replied, “‘ She is—likewise the ideal Isolde.” 

Edinburgh. A. W. M. 
Schumann 

To the Editor of Tut GRAMOPHONE 

Too much has been made of Schumann’s madness by ultra- 
romantic biographers, who have enjoyed wallowing in the 
opaque stickiness of their own muddled thinking. The ultimate 
sanity of artistic madness is a profound, if obscure, reality : 
Shakespeare’s “ King Lear,” and on a lower plane Ibsen’s 
“ Chosts,” were not written for the pure and unalloyed pleasure 
of an impersonal manipulation of the macabre as a profitable 


idea. Neither is it fair to condemn the majority of Schumann’s ° 


works on the count either of amateurishness or of impending 
madness—indeed, the conceit which makes either view possible 
is rather appalling if considered on its own account. 

In common with all men of great creative genius, Schumann 
showed by the expression of his personality in his music that he 
was not as other men ; and we should be wise to allow our 
pedants the monopoly of preserving a patronising aloofness in 
respect of what tradition has labelled the work of a gifted amateur. 
One has only to try and improve upon Schumann’s elementary 
blunders to find that one merely succeeds in removing the 
personal characteristics that are essential to the beauty of the 
composer’s original conception: and by being made to con- 
for to the standards of good taste, what was once an original 
composition is finished off in much the same way as young 
ladies are groomed at a “ finishing school.” 

And now for the point of this letter : It is time that we had 
a recording of the Introduction and Allegro Appassionato for 
piano and orchestra, and also a new recording of the First Sym- 
phony in B flat. 

The Gramophone Company are probably aware that hope 
deferred maketh the heart sick. 
Cambridge. G. N. SHarp. 

The Elder of the Pianists 
To the Editor of Tut GRAMOPHONE 

In connection with an abstract subject like music, one expects 
to meet with many obiter dicta of a wildly subjective nature, and 
though the crass idiocy of some of these may be let pass by a 
heroic act of self-control, there are others which argue such a 
degree of imbecility on the part of the perpetrator that to refrain 
from opposition is a danger to the community. Such an instance 
is that on p. 499 of your April issue where, in a letter from 
Gillingham, Kent, Mr. John Allen tells us that Rachmaninov is, 
like Medtner, “hardly the ideal interpreter of his own works” ! 
and implies that Moiseivitch is a better exponent of Rachmaninov’s 
music than the composer. As Mr. Allen’s own observation 
cannot enlighten him the unanimity of critical opinion should; 
a Belfast critic wrote recently: “the pianism of Rachmaninov 
excels all other pianism of the day . . . he is the supreme 
master because he is well content to be the faithful servant,” 
Such opinions can be read by the dozen: whenever he plays in 
this country. Apart from this, however, he should know, what 
most people know who are acquainted with the powers of the 
masters of pianoforte playing, that is, that Rachmaninov is 
accounted a supreme and unique master of his instrument by 
virtue of a technical facility and a depth of musicianship, 
which, in combination, cause him to stand alone (though 
there may be one other, also of world reputation, who can be 
mentioned with him). Furthermore, as an interpreter of his 
music he is without any rival whatever. The same applies to 
Medtner. Both these composer-pianists are alone able to 
interpret their music ideally as anyone cognizant of its psycho- 
logical make-up and technical style must admit. As to the 
Second Concerto, perhaps Mr. Allen will tell us which are the 
passages of weak construction |! 
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I take the opportunity to substantiate the statements of Mr. 
F. W. Gaisberg (March issue, p. 418) concerning the Dvorak 
*Cello Concerto records, Casals and Czech Orchestra, as they 
are undoubtedly one of the finest feats of recording and per- 
formance the gramophone has ever given us. A.R., in his review 
of Eileen Joyce’s recording of the Paradies Toccata (April issue, 
P- 473) refers to the edition of his Sonatas in the Classici della 
Musica Italiana. 1 this volume and can warmly recom- 
mend it to those interested. It is a pity no pianist plays these 
delightful sonatas. Miss Joyce should make a record of one of 
them as they deserve exhumation. 

London. RicHarp Hott. 
To the Editor of Tuk GRAMOPHONE ; 

- The statement made by your correspondent John Allen in 
the current issue of THz GRAMOPHONE that that very great artist 
Rachmaninov is “ hardly the ideal interpreter of his own works,” 
is complete nonsense, and one that no musician or critic of any 


standing or discernment would endorse ; and I am afraid that 


his even mentioning the pianist whose recording of a Rach- 
maninov concerto he prefers to the composer’s own as being in 
the same category as this great musician rules out his opinion 
as of much substance in the matter. 

The popularity of the great Russian master’s second concerto 
with pianists and audiences alike is explained by the fact that 
it is easily his weakest large-scale work, and calls for less hard- 
thinking than any other of his works in this form, as well as 
a good deal less hard work. Rachmaninov with that aristocratic 
emotional reserve that is so typical of him realises that there are 
things in this concerto that require the greatest discretion in 
handling, a most conservative treatment if the bowl is not to 
overflow with sentiment. Other performers, having neither 
Rachmaninov’s taste nor his distinction of outlook, splash about 
in such passages for all they are worth, with results that make 
a sensitive listener wince ; and as most pianists are people 
neither of taste nor discretion nor of an aristocratic bent of mind 
the public gets accustomed to the slopped bowl, and even resents 
not seeing it slopped. 

London, N.W.1. K. S. Sorasji. 

To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE 
One reads and hears a great deal of nonsense about music and 


musicians, vociferated for the most part by ignoramuses or - 


musical illiterates who are utterly unqualified to express any 
opinion whatever on the subject, but the limits of absurdity have 
assuredly been reached by Mr. John Allen who informs us in 
your April issue that “ Like Medtner, Rachmaninov is hardly 
the ideal interpreter of his own works ; his modest temperament 
precludes the possibility.” ; 

Although it is true that the majority of composers are, emphati- 
cally, anything but ideal interpreters of their music, there are 
a few distinguished and honourable exceptions, namely, Rach- 
maninov, Medtner, our own York Bowen and Kaikhosru Shapurji 
Sorabji. Rachmaninov is, by common consent of all bona fide 
musicians and critics, one of the world’s greatest pianists, and in 
the opinion of many of us—as I pointed out in these columns 
some years ago—he is probably the greatest of all. : 

His technique begins where that of most other pianists leaves 
off, his consistently beautiful tone is capable of micrometric 
gradation, his rhythm is galvanic, and he sees a work as a whole, 
as opposed to a series of disconnected episodes. 

In view of this, how can it be seriously suggested that as soon 
as he comes to his own music these qualities are suddenly going 
to disappear by reason of his “ modest temperament”? _ 

This argument—if such it can be called—is both ludicrous 
and illogical, for if Rachmaninov were as “ modest” as Mr. 
Allen would have us believe, he would refrain from playing any 
of his music at his recitals, let alone recording his works for 
posterity. 

A composer may have a modest estimate of his music’s worth— 
as a matter of fact, Rachmaninov is singularly modest as may be 
seen from his letter to Riesemann in the latter’s excellent 
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biography of the former—but this need not and does not in any 
way invalidate his interpretations of his music or prevent him 
from giving it the same concentrated attention that he is bound 
to give to the music of other men, as Rachmaninov has constantly 
proved to the complete satisfaction of all discerning audiences 
as well as critics such as Mr. Ernest Newman, who wrote of his 
performance of the third Concerto in D minor, Op. jo: “I 
cannot believe that there has ever been better playing than his. 
The music seemed to grow under his fingers as if he were com- 
posing it.” 

Opinion may be varied to some extent regarding Rachmaninov’s 
interpretations of other composers, inasmuch as their music is 
likely to undergo a certain degree of transmogrification at the 
hands. of such an outstanding individuality, but when it comes 
to his own compositions the one dissentient voice against the 
consensus of competent critics and connoisseurs in all civilised 
countries is that of Mr. John Allen. 

I think your readers may be safely left to form their own assess- 
ment of the critical faculties of a gentleman in a minority of one. 

With regard to Mr. Allen’s theory that Moiséivitch is a more 
satisfactory interpreter of Rachmaninov’s second Concerto than 
its composer, this pianist is undeniably efficient and effective in 
works of a brisk, toccata-like character—as is obvious from his 
latest H.M.V. record—but he does not possess a tithe of Rach- 
maninov’s imagination, intellect, or personality, and in this 
Concerto he certainly cannot compare at all favourably with its 
creator. Moreover, to anyone who has heard Rachmaninov 
in his third Concerto, even Horowitz, fine though his playing 
may be, is on a definitely lower level. The orchestral share in 
these records, incidentally, is bad in nearly every respect and here 
is an obvious and crying need for re-recording with, of course, 
Rachmaninov as soloist. 

While on the subject, one may also point out that it is long 
since Rachmaninov recorded a major work, and it is greatly to 
be hoped that he will give us his first Concerto in F sharp minor, 
Op. 1—a little-known but most attractive work—the fourth 
Concerto in G minor, Op. 40, the Corelli Variations, Op. 42, 
and a selection from the twenty-four Preludes. His Symphony 
in A minor, Op. 44, which Sir Thomas Beecham recently launched, 
is another very fine work, and shows unmistakably that the 
composer’s powers of invention, so far from falling off, are steadily 
developing. This should be recorded under the composer’s 
direction as Rachmaninov is also an admirable conductor, for 
proof of which there are the H.M.V. records of his Isle of the 
Dead, Op. 29 and the Vocalise, Op. 34, No. 14. 

In conclusion, perhaps Mr. John Allen will kindly inform us 
which, in his opinion, are’ the alleged “ constructional weak- 
nesses ’’ of the second Concerto, giving us a bar to bar analysis. 

London, N.W.8. Cunton Gray-Fisk. 


England and America 
To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE 


A friend of mine loaned me a copy of the April issue of THE 
GRAMOPHONE, to read the article on Leff Pouishnof, and on 
glancing through the rest of the magazine, I was extremely 
interested to read the letter from Quita Chavez headed 
** England and America.” 

I wonder if, through your magazine, it is possible to find 
out what has become of Arthur Carron, formerly known as 
Arthur Cex, who was the principal tenor at the Old Vic and 
Sadler’s Wells, three years ago. 

Mr. Cox went to the Metropolitan, New York, in the autumn 
of 1935, and was reported to have met with instantaneous 
success. He returned to London a year later to sing at one of 
the Promenade Concerts and again last September for the same 
reason. 

No news ever comes through about him in the Vic—Wells 
Magazine, and I know that many of his admirers would like to 
hear about him. According to your correspondent, he does not 
seem to have been singing at the Metropolitan recently. 


As you probably know, Arthur Cox was one of the finest tenorg 
ever to leave the Vic. “Otello” (in my opinion, Verdi's 
finest opera) has never been performed there since he left, merely 
because there is no tenor with a powerful enough voice to si 
the part, and “ Pagliacci” has been played perhaps half@. 
dozen times, but not once has that lovely aria No, Punchi 
no more been sung with that magnificent quality of voice which 
belonged to Cox alone. 

I should be extremely grateful if any of your readers could 
give me information about him. He not only :had a supefh 
voice and fine appearance, but he also had a charming person- 
ality, all of which have never been equalled by any singer, cither 
at the Old Vic (Sadler’s Wells) or Covent Garden. 

London, S.W.8. Extia C. Barnett, 


Bizet 
To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE 


While I am most grateful to the Gramophone Company for 
giving us Bizet’s Symphony in C major, I hope this is not to 
be the only recognition of the centenary of this great composer, 

Is there nothing from ‘‘ Djamileh ” that could be issued 
with a fair hope of its being financially a paying proposition? 
A well known musical critic has said of “‘Djamileh.” “ The 


entire work is a veritable artistic gem,” yet with the exception. 


of a broadcast of the Overture a few months ago, ! have never 
had the opportunity of hearing anything, from this opera.’ ITs 
there not room also for a de luxe edition of the “ Arlésienne” 
music on the lines of the 10-inch Columbia series, including the 
vocal choruses ? 


Leicester. H. J. Drummonp. 


Recordings Wanted 
To the Editor of THz GRAMOPHONE 


As I do not belong to the group of notorious grumblers, may 
I be allowed to submit to you some suggestions? I am an old 
reader of your monthly paper from which I derive pleasure as 
well as most welcome information. 

Although my collection in records consists chiefly of orchestral 
music, I possess and enjoy a good deal of vocal recordings. 
here is what I am aiming at : 

While, in orchestral music, standard and good taste in produc- 
tion are.a joy to watch, the vocal forthcomings suffer badly. Yes, 
recordings of “‘ Pagliacci,”’ “‘ Tosca’ and the like there are more 
than enough in existence. Well, there may be need of that. 
But I can’t see why we should not get, from time to time, let’s 
say: some good arias and duets of Mozart. 

What about a first rate Che soave zeffiretto? The only electric 
one (Decca 7070 D.E.) I possess, but it is far from being ideal, 
although better than none at all. 

Could we not have the duet, Act iii, Crudel perché finora (ditto 
‘* Figaro ’’—which I have been looking for for years. 

The wonderfyl aria of Donna Anna, Non mi dir would be 
very welcome (Decca edition being also unsatisfactory). 

The same applies to * Verdi.” You are, for example, delighted 
to be told that there is a rendering of the love duet, Acct iii, 
** Ballo in Maschera.”’ You look almost grateful and what do 
you get? A shameful, mutilated thing, starting somewhat in 


the middle and cutting then still wherever the recorders think 


fit. This record, for instance, is nothing less than an insult to any 
intelligent music lover. Besides the record is sung in German, 
which is certainly not an asset. 


Another example of (pardon me, Sir) stupid recording is 


Il mio tesoro, Columbia DB1690. The tenor, Luigi Fort, is a pleasant 
acquaintance. But the same incredible mutilation, half the aria 


missing and so are the lovely bars concluding it. Please listen to 
that record and tell me what you think of such a barbarism, ° 
The record is only 3s., but I only bought it for this aria, the — 


reverse being of no interest to me. 


May 1998 
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] mention here that no fewer than six of my friends, coming from 
a performance of “ Figaro” last week, wanted me to buy for 
them some records I am unable to find. 

Can you please do something against this silly habit of squeezing 
a beautiful song on one side in order to make room for irrelevant 
bits on the other? And if it can’t be helped, please prevent at 
least Mozart... . ; 

Before I close my complaint, another example : for years I 
look for Florestan’s aria which has not been recorded yet. After 
giving up hope, my dealer presents me smilingly a new Columbia. 
I refused to buy, seeing at once the massacre. In this case the 
tenor was very mediocre, but the recording is much worse. The 
aria is meaningless without the orchestral introduction and reci- 
taiivo. Well this would have made the first side of the record. 
What is there? A third-rate singing out of ballo in maschera in 
German. Now does this make sense to you? Anybody.who 
finds a real satisfactory record of what he is looking for is pre- 
pared to pay for it. I am. 

If these records are intended to make lovers of serious music, 
the Company seems very ill advised, and to the intelligent buyer 
it is an affront. 

Perhaps you will say that we have the Mozart Society. Well, 
caring foremost for instrumental music, I can’t afford to buy all 
opera sets I would like to have. 

I think that will do for to-day. I wanted for a long time to 
write about this, but did not find time for it. 

May I trust upon your kind consideration ? 


London, W.C.1. ERNEST Kain. 


Elgar 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE 

In the last few issues of THe GRAMOPHONE there have been 
some very interesting letters drawing attention to the enormous 
advantages of having recordings of Elgar’s major Orchestral 
Works recorded under the baton of the composer, pointing out 
how the advantage of a permanent record of the composer’s own 
interpretation of his own works more than outweighs the dis- 
advantages of the limitations of the recordings of the Choral 
Works, such as The Dream of Gerontius, The Apostles and The Kingdom. 

These letters and references in other musical papers clearly 
show the interest taken in Elgar recordings. 

Cruel chance has denied posterity the opportunity of having 
records made under the composer’s own baton of the Choral 
Works, but it is not yet too late to record performances in the 
true Elgar tradition. Is it too much to hope that recording Com- 
panies will, while the opportunity still remains, make good this 
omission ? 

I see from the draft Programme which has just been issued for 
the “ Three Choirs’ Festival ” at Worcester that amongst the 
Works to be performed is The Dream of Gerontius. 

Is it too much to hope that arrangements could be made for 
The Dream of Gerontius to be recorded when it is performed in 
Worcester Cathedral in September next ? 

Worcester is in many ways the ideal setting for a recording of 
The Dream of Gerontius, for not only was it Elgar’s birthplace, but 
he also spent many years in or near it and, for the last few years 
of his life, he resided in the City itself; but also, and most impor- 
tant of all, because we should have the advantage of recording 
a performance not only conducted under the baton of one of 
Elgar’s oldest friends, Sir Ivor Atkins, but also performed by the 
London Symphony Orchestra led by another of Elgar’s closest 
friends, Mr. W. H. Reed, and by a chorus chosen from the best 
voices from the three Cathedral cities of Gloucester, Hereford 
and Worcester, themselves steeped in the Elgar tradition. 

The performance would be in the truest Elgar tradition, and 
almost, perhaps a “ family one ” since so many of the performers 
knew Elgar personally and all love him and his music. 

In no combination of circumstances, other than under Elgar’s 
own baton can one conceive a more perfect setting for the recording 
of The Dream of Gerontius that all Elgar lovers have waited for so 


long. 
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It may possibly be ed that such a recording would not 
be a commercial success, ‘but even if this is true, and I am by no 
means assured of it, why not an Elgar Society ? 

If it is still found that the cost would be prohibitive, why not 
reduce the proportionate cost by recording other Works and 
sharing the costs ? 

Among the other great works to be performed are Bach’s 
St. Matthew Passion, Kodaly’s Te Deum and Vaughan Williams’ 
Dona Nobis. 

What would we not give for a recording of this great work under 
the composer’s baton ? Here we have the opportunity. 

Why not an Elgar “ Dream of Gerontius ” Society and a 
Vaughan Williams Society. 

I commend this to the attention of the Recording Authorities, 
but please move before it is too late ! 
Middlesex. LEOPOLD FRIEDMAN. 

Reviewing 
To the Editor of THzt GRAMOPHONE 

Some months ago I wrote to W.R.A. on the subject of the 
“resonance” of the recording chamber used for the Vienna 
Philharmonic H.M.V. issues. And in his reply he invited me to 
submit any ideas I might have on the fundamental issues involved. 
Here then, at long last, are my ideas for what they may be worth, 
though I make no claim for having solved the problem. 

So much depends upon the instrument used for reproduction: 
for records which sound perfect on one gramophone may sound 
appalling on another, without either machine necessarily being 
defective. For example, I have access to two electrical repro- 
ducers, both of which were built privately to suit certain con- 
ditions, and both are to my mind superior to any commercial 
radiogram generally obtainable. Now on one of these the Vienna 
Philharmonic set of the Prague Symphony sounds woolly and is 
thick with unnecessary reverberation: while on the other 
I can obtain reproduction which is entirely satisfactory by em- 
phasizing the higher audio-frequencies. When a case of this kind 
arises, what is the reviewer to do? He may or may not be aware 
of this difference in the first place, according to whether the 
machines he has used have shown it: and readers of his report 
will only agree with him if they have similar instruments and if 
they also have a similar musical perspective. 

There are other factors, too, which must be taken into account; 
such as the resonance of the room in which the instrument is 
used, the type of needle used, and the positions of the various 
controls: for some people (musicians among them) are notoriously 
insensitive to the niceties of volume and A.F. control. Here, 
indeed, is a complicated net-work of difficulties to which there 
is no obvious solution. 

W.R.A. is, I know, rather doubtful about reaching any definite 
agreement as to what constitutes “‘ the best ” that can be obtained 
from any record: and with very good reason, as anyone knows 
who has spent years of thought trying to find a common denom- 
inator. One way of tackling the problem would be to issue a 
questionnaire to readers asking for full particulars of their equip- 
ment and their critical opinion of a dozen or so of recent record- 
ings of all kinds of music—orchestral, instrumental, vocal and 
chamber. 

But what an undertaking this would be ; even supposing that 
sufficient readers would have either the time or the inclination 
to submit conscientious and helpful reports. Perhaps the Editor 
might be prepared to announce a competition in which readers 
should submit their ideas—the reports to be judged by the 
GRAMOPHONE reviewers. This is merely a suggestion, and I am 
aware that it would entail a deal of extra work for W.R-A. and 
his colleagues: and for Mr. Wilson too on the technical side. 

There are a few observations which I should like to make 
concerning the reviews in the current (March) number. 

First of all for the Telefunken set of the Schumann violin 
concerto: W.R.A. complains that the recording is not up to 
the best British standards, and that there is not the perfect clarity 
he likes. Well, I do not agree with him, but this is only my 
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personal opinion, and does not prove anything at all, except 
perhaps that the hope of reaching any ultimate agreement is 
remote—in itself a fact which we already know. I have had my 
copy of the Schumann concerto since the first week in February, 
and therefore had three weeks in which to form my own conclu- 
sions without the help of any printed report. And I will admit 
that if it had been my lot to review this set I should have awarded 
it full marks for the technical excellence of the recording. 

I agree entirely with D.W. when he praises the recording of 
the Brahms D minor sonata on Columbia, by Szigeti and Petri: 
and with W.R.A. when he praises the technical excellence of the 
Fifth volume issued by the Sibelius Society. Both of these sets 
give quite exceptional results on my triple-speaker high-fidelity 
machine. 

But in the special issue of the Mahler Second Symphony, the 
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recording seems to me to be very coarse: I can play it through 
quite comfortably with either Universal, Imhof or Burmese 
Colour needles—by which I mean that I have no fear whatever 
of a needle-breakdown. But the reproduction of the heavy 
passages is woolly, and nothing that I can do in the way of. 
needle-pointing will overcome this. In fact I do not like the 
recording from the technical point of view: any more than 
I like the set of the First Sibelius Symphony by the same 
orchestra. 

It seems that I have trespassed on your valuable space at great 
length: and I am not aware of having contributed much that 
will elucidate the problem. But please consider the possibility 
of organising a competition in the hope of receiving some useful 


information. 
Cambridge. G. N. SHarp, 





BOOK REVIEWS 


by A. R. 


Percy Pitt of Covent Garden and the B.B.C., by J. Daniel 
Chaumier. Introduction by Sir Henry Wood. (Arnold, 
10s. 6d.). 

One of Percy Pitt’s compositions reached me the other day 
as wrapping to a number of miniature scores. It was a melancholy 
reminder of the fate of much well contrived but fugitive work. 


But if Percy Pitt’s compositions are virtually forgotten, his 
pioneer work at the B.B.C.—he created its first symphony 
orchestra of thirty-seven players—and his extraordinary know- 
ledge of the Continental operatic world, which served him so 
well in his post of Musical Adviser to the Covent Garden Syndicate 
in 1902, alone deserve putting on record. 


Perhaps it is true, as one reviewer says, that he was a first-rate 
adviser, a second-rate conductor and a third-rate composer— 
and well I remember that stocky figure, head buried in the 
score, at the conductor’s desk at Covent Garden—but he emerges 
from this pleasantly written book as a man of enviable integrity 
and reliability who, in his quiet and modest way, did much for 
English music. Incidentally there are some delightful glimpses 
of Elgar—always a good friend of Pitt’s—in these pages and 
generally an excellent picture of a hard-working musician’s life 
both as a student, abroad and in London, and a very readable 
account of the musical life of the capital between 1893 and 1932. 


Busoni’s Letters to his Wife. Translated by Rosamond Ley. 
(Arnold, 16s.). 

This excellent selection of Busoni’s letters to his wife, made 
from the many hundreds he wrote between 1895 and his death 
“ 1924, paints a vivid portrait of a great and remarkable person- 
ality. 

The loveliest thing in the letters is his never-failing devotion 
to his wife. At the end of the first letter in the book he writes : 
“TI think of you always and love and admire you continually, 
as you are, so simple and right.”’ That was written in 1895, and 
in one of the last letters he writes : ‘ I think of you as the only 
woman.” It was fortunate for Busoni that he was able to un- 
burden himself to so understanding a companion for the letters 
show only too clearly how hardly the life of a touring virtuoso 
told upon him. He often felt an actual shame at having to play 
in public, particularly on the occasions when he had to be assoc- 
iated with an ageing prima donna and a young tenor whom he 
describes as “something between Caruso and a head waiter!” 
“* The whole affair ”’ he says, “ could be done by trained animals.” 

For a man of his stature, Busoni’s susceptibility to criticism 
is surprising but, I think, not unattractive. He needed a receptive 
feeling in his audience to give him self-confidence, he liked the 
sound of applause. “...great applause. That is how things 
should go, then one gets a little self-confidence.” 


It is flattering for us to read that after a start with empty halls 
and moderately good criticisms, Busoni quickly became appre- 
ciated here and was able to record in 1908 that the most active 
musical life was to be found in London. He finds London sym- 
pathetic (up to the war) and even admires the facade of Bucking- 
ham Palace ! 


I must pass over many acute observations of persons and places 
I had noted when reading the book, in order to give almost 
in full one letter’ that will be of particular interest to our readers. 

In 1905, Busoni had said that the development of the pianola 
and similar inventions were not to be underrated : in 1908 he 
records, at Leipzig, for Phonola ; and in 1919 he writes from 
London to say that he is half-hearted about “ the work for the 
gramophone records ” that was to begin a few days later : “ the 
result of this discord in me about business things is that they only 
half come off. I won’t quite spoil the business and I won’t quite 
lie—so it is impossible for anything to succeed.”’ Then on Nov- 
ember 20th, 1919, he writes : 

“« My suffering over the toil of making gramophone records 
came to an end yesterday, after playing for 34 hours . . . since the 
first day I have been as depressed as if I were expecting to have 
an operation. ... Here is an example of what happens. They 
wanted the Faust waltz (which lasts a good ten minutes) but it 
was only to take four minutes |! That meant quickly cutting, patching, 
and improvising, so that there should still be some sense left in 
it ; watching the pedal (because it sounds bad) ; thinking of 
certain notes which had to be stronger or weaker in order to 
please this devilish machine ; not letting oneself go for fear of 
inaccuracies and being conscious the whole time that every note 
was going to be there for eternity ; how can there be any question 
of inspiration, freedom, swing or poetry?... Two of these 
pieces I played four or five times. Having to think so quickly at 
the same time was a severe effort.” 


Many things are better now, but I dare say Petri, age 
that same Faust waltz not so long ago, scarcely felt the orde 
much less. For any artist recording is bound to be a via crucis. 
I wish space would allow quoting from many more of the letters of 
this great artist, who was never satisfied with his achievements, - 
and whose mind was ceaselessly preoccupied with the future 
developments of music. He has yet to come into his own as a 
composer : as a pianist, when the memory of his recitals has 
quite faded from the mind of man there will remain only those 
few inadequate recordings to hint at his art. 


Pianists will find this book worth buying alone for the “‘ maxims 
for practice” that appear on page 28 ; and it will prove a rich 
field not only for music lovers, but for all who value the workings 
of a great mind. 
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FEDERATION. ANNOUNCEMENTS 


OMETHING new in gramophone societies is announced this month. 

The Midland Gramophone Circle, of Birmingham, knows how to make 
asplash | Ninety people, plus technical advisers, Press representatives, 
and a quality (the word meaning what it says) amplifier—met on a 
Sunday afternoon in a cinema (with car park), and has since set the 
gramophone world talking. How it has been done will probably be 
the subject of a special article, but there is no reason why the scheme 
should not be extended in all directions from this central point. How 
“ combine-cinemas ” may react to the suggestion is not yet known, 
but the Federation will willingly take the matter up if necessary. Mean- 
while everyone will watch events in Birmingham, which, according to 
the organiser, have “‘ only just begun.” 

The Guildford Society, which has been hiding its light under a 
bushel for twelve months, has now come into the open—and into the 
Federation. Doubtless its membership will increase now it is becoming 
known. A society should be inaugurated before long at Nottingham if 
interested readers will show their hands. 

Every society report sent in this month had to be cut, otherwise 
about half of them would have been omitted. Reporting secretaries 
are urged to note and act upon this sad state of affairs. 

Reports of the Annual Meeting and Dinner will appear in the June 
issuc. Societies will shortly be receiving notice of a novel scheme for 
a “ Record Club ” (run on “ Book Club ” lines), and will be asked for 
opinions. If support is forthcoming, something may be done about it. 
The Federation is now deluged with suggestions for new recordings, 
and thése will be carefully examined by the Committee, and the best 
will be put forward to the record companies without delay. The list 
will be announced in due course. 





Acton and District Gramophone Circle 


Mr. F. Newbold’s programme was confined to Telefunken records. 
Under von Benda, the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra rendered a 
Concerto for Double Orchestra and the Handel Fireworks Music ; an 
Overture in the Italian style by Mozart ; a Violin Concerto (Kulen- 
kampff) by Spohr ; and some Mozart arias. Then Beethoven’s 5th 
(Mengelberg and the Amsterdam Concertgebouw) ; a Schubert 
Quartet (Calvet Quartet); and finally, Beethoven’s song-cycle 
An die ferne Geliebte (sung by Husch). 

May meeting : second week of the month, at 15 Hartswood Road, 
W.12. 


Birmingham Gramophone Circle 


At the fourteenth recital Miss Margaret Archer presented Les Francs 
Juges; Schumann’s Piano Concerto (Cortot and London Philharmonic 
Orchestra) ; Saint-Saens’ Le Rouet d’Omphale (New York Philharmonic) 
Bach’s Brandenburg No. 3; Schubert’s “ Unfinished” (London 
Symphony Orchestra) ; Carmen Fastasie (Petrie); and Wagner’s 
Overture to “ Rienzi.” 

Hon. Sec. : Mr. E. C. Instone, 481 Warwick Road, Solihull, Warcs. 


Chelsea Recorded Music Society 


Mr. Hutchinson’s programme included Serenata Notturno for 
Strings, G. minor Symphony, and C minor Piano Concerto—all by 
Mozart. Other works included Beethoven’s Sonata Appassionata 
(Schnabel), and The Swan of Tuonela by Sibelius. 


Clacton and District Gramophone Society 


Excellent: programmes. were provided at the usual bi-monthly 
meetings, held at the Royal Hotel, by Mr. A. C. Tatam and by Miss 
M. M. Davis. Outstanding recordings were: Beethoven’s Fifth ; 
Elgar’s Introduction and Allegro ; and Strauss’s “Don Juan.” 

Our technical adviser, Mr. H. T. Greenfield also gave a programme, 
which included Tchaikovsky’s Violin Concerto, Liszt’s Piano Concerto 
No. 1, and excerpts from Puccini’s ‘‘ Madam Butterfly.” 


Ealing and Hanwell Gramophone Society 


Dvorak’s Slavonic Dances formed the basis of a recent recital, after 
which followed Schumann’s Two Grenadiers (Chaliapin), and a Russian 
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folk song, The Soldier’s Song (Kipnis). After the interval came Mozart’s 
unusual Violin Concerto in G major. Although excellently performed 
by Huberman, the cadenza, the divisions in the last movement, and 
the abrupt ending came in for a certain amount of criticism. 


Dulwich and Forest Hill Gramophone Society 


The annual visit of the S.E. London Recorded Music Society was 
a great success, marked by Mr. Pace’s programme of Czech music. 
Included were Dvofak’s Slavonic Dances, the “ Dumky” Trio, 
Smetana’s “ Bartered Bride’ Overture, and “‘ The Moldau.” With 
the addition of many amusing comments, Mr. Pace also gave selections 
from Schwanda the Bag-piper. 

May meetings : Fridays 13th and 27th. Visitors always welcome. 
Headquarters : All Saints’ Hall, Trewsbury Road, Sydenham, S.E.26. 


Farnworth Radiogram and Gramophone Society 


In spite of some serious set-backs this season, this Society has decided 
to close down during the summer (June to September) and then re-open 
under a new system of organisation. New members for next season 
should therefore communicate with Mr. G. Evans, 81 Starcliffe Street, 
Great Lever, Bolton. 


Gillingham (Kent) Gramophone Society 


Mr. H. A. Bennett, Organist of Rochester Cathedral, gave a fresh 
and enlightening lecture-recital on the human voice. His recorded 
illustrations were well chosen, and his manner always interesting and 
good-humoured. 

A “Request Programme,” consisting of the best records heard 
during the season, brought the Winter Session to a close. 

May meetings : 4th and 18th, at the Public Library. 


Guildford and District Gramophone Club 


This Society has recently given programmes including Bruckner’s 
7th Symphony, Beethoven’s “ Pastoral’? Symphony, Mendelssohn’s 
Violin Concerto, Moussorgsky’s Pictures at ‘an Exhibition, and Hinde- 
mith’s String Trio No. 2. 

Intending new members should apply to the Hon. Sec., Miss Fredrika 
Schwarz, Villa Angelo, 141 Weston Road, Guildford. 

May meetings : gth and 2grd. 


Hackney Philharmonic Society 


The Dvorak ’Cello Concerto was well received : its musical quality, 
recording, and performance were definitely outstanding, and Casals’s 
technique enslaved him to our hearers. Mr. Whiter also presented 
La Boutique Fantasque. , . 

Mr. Davis played Beethoven’s Archduke Trio, two excellent en- 
sembles from “‘ The Magic Flute,” Handel’s Origin of Design, Siegfried’s 
Funeral March, and the Schumann Piano Concerto. 

Mozart’s ** Don Giovanni ” (the complete album) has been added to 
our library, and wili be heard shortly. Particulars from Mr. G. Carter, 
86 Adley Street, Clapton, E.5. 


Hastings and District Recorded Music Society 


Mr. A. Ryan’s lecture-recital, ‘‘ Vulgarity in Great Music,” opened 
a new field of thought, and provoked a very lively discussion. 

Mr. B. Funnell’s “ Violin Music” programme included Mozart’s 
Concerti in D major and G major, the Chaconne from Bach’s Partita 
No. 2, and the Finale from Beethoven’s Violin Concerto. 

“* Operatic Music” was the title of Mr. F. Lloyd’s programme, 
illustrations being : Smetana’s “ Bartered Bride ” Overture (Czech) ; 
Bizet’s Flower Song from ‘*‘ Carmen ”’ (French) ; Weber’s And if Clouds 
from “* Der Freischutz ” (German) ; Verdi’s Celeste Aida from ‘* Aida ”’ 
(Italian) ; and of English opera, Mr. Lloyd regretted that there was 
a'scarcity of really good recordings. 

Hon. Sec. : Mr. F. R. Sharpe, 69 Pevensey Road, St. Leonards. 


High Wycombe and District Music Society 


Mr. H. C. Fitch, B.A., made his debut with an unusual type of 
programme—a combination of poetry and recorded music. Strauss’s 
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Dance of the Seven Veils was preceded by an Arthur Symonds poem ; 
Thomas Hardy was bracketed with Schubert ; and a Chopin Nocturne 
with Mr. Fitch’s own Night Piece. : 

** A Variety of 10-inch Trifles ” included Kreisler, Chemet, Elisabeth 
Schumann, Sammonds, and Supervia in Mr. W. D. Taylor’s pro- 
gramme. 

Mrs. V. L. Johnson’s programme included the Polovtsian Dances, 
where even Beecham failed to turn an English chorus into Polovtsian 
warriors ! 

The season concludes on May 5th. 


Horsham Gramophone Society 


The pre-coffee hour was devoted to Mozart. The Reporting Secre- 
tary presided, and there were no brickbats. Off the beaten track were: 
Minuet (K1) ; Sonata for Strings and Organ (K145) ; Overture in 
the Italian style ; and an Adagio (K146). 

The competition afterwards was won by Mr. W. G. Sales, who 
spotted the following composers: Rossini, Handel, Albeniz, Grieg, 
a Haydn, J. Strauss and Mendelssohn. Only Donizetti eluded 

im 


Liverpool and District Gramophone Society 


President’s Evening was in the capable hands of Mr. F. Jenkins, whose 
“ Originals ” showed how works commonly heard are quite different 
from their original settings. Illustrations : Bach’s Orchestral Suite in 
D (Air on G String) ; Tchaikovsky’s Serenade for Strings, Chanson 
Hindoue (Tenor Solo), and Haydn’s “ Emperor ’’ Quartet (Austrian 
Hymn). 

Miss Tadman’s “ Musical Warfare ”’ turned out to be a most pleasant 
affair! She differentiated between music of definite use in war and 
music descriptive of war and the soldier. 

“Words and Music”? was provided by Messrs. Brook and Ward. 
Mr. Brook’s anecdotes brought out the man behind the music, while 
Mr. Ward’s apparatus took us on a first journey to London, including 
a sight-seeing trip and a concert at the Queen’s Hall. 


Midland Gramophone Circle 


Ninety members (no, this is not a misprint!) attended the inaugural 
meeting of this new Society—the second in Birmingham—recently. 
The Press was fully represented, and articles and photographs explained 
to the rest of Birmingham’ what had been happening. The meeting 
took place at the Bristol Cinema, Bristol Road, and the standard of 
reproduction was probably the highest ever attained in a cinema. 
A second meeting takes place as we go to press. More, much more, 
could be said of this new idea, but we fear to give it too much publicity 
or crowds may have to be turned away! Meanwhile all enquiries 
should be addressed to Mr. C. C. Hyams, 160a Robin Hood Lane, 
Hall Green, Birmingham. 


North-West London Gramophone Society 


That composers, like prophets, are without honour in their own 
land seems demonstrated by the fact that the “‘ Roots of English Music ” 
recital given by Miss Sylvia Barrett was attended by only one-third 
of our members. 

Our “ Murky Past” evening produced some amusing early records 
ranging from bassoon solos to Bitter Sweet, and from musical mix-ups 
to Marche Militaire. 

The new season has just commenced. May meetings: Tuesdays, 
grd, 17th and gist. Hon. Sec. : Miss I. H. Matthews, 39 Netherall 
Gardens, N.W.3. 


Nottingham Gramophone Society 


This Society is not yet formed, but strenuous efforts are being made 
to launch it soon. A few keen enthusiasts are waiting to announce an 
inaugural meeting, but they look forward to some measure of suppert 
from others. For the time being, interested readers in Nottingham should 
communicate with the Chairman, N.F.G.S., 62 First Avenue, Gilling- 
ham, Kent. 


Orpington and District Gramophone Society 


Mr. Hall ably presented an Elgar evening, which was followed by 
an extremely brisk discussion on the various influences that affected 
Elgar’s work—a stimulating evening. 

Our Chairman, Mr. Spencer gave a programme for Savoyard 
enthusiasts, and consisted of ‘‘ Patience ” and part of ‘ The Gondoliers.” 
With scores to help us, we followed the operas with great enjoyment, 
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and could not resist the temptation of an occasional accompaniment to 
the records. 


Oxford Gramophone Society 

A guessing competition, items ranging from the classical to the 
animal, brought an exciting tie and play off for the first prize. : 

Mr. John Binney presented Acts i and ii of “ Figaro” from the 
Society album. The records were splendid. 

The last meeting of the season takes place on May gth, and will 
consist of chamber music, partly or wholly Brahms. 

Enquiries to Dr. H. A. Robertson, 17 Moreton Place, Oxford. 


South-East London Recorded Music Society 


Mr. Seymour’s Brahms’s evening left us wondering why this com. 
poser had come to be so neglected : it also served to show how well 
the Finale of Symphony No. 1 (Stokowski) had been recorded. 

Our Patron, Mr. Walter Yeomans of the Decca Company, again 
visited us, and told and demonstrated why we should patronise our own 
English composer, Dr. Vaughan Williams. A first class evening ! 

Headquarters : Unitarian Church Hall, Lewisham High Street 
(next door to Public Library), S.E.13. 


Southport and District Gramophone Society 


Fifteen people were present at our inaugural meeting, after which 
an informal recital of records was given. We are particularly fortunate 
in our Secretary, Mr. A. Engel, formerly of the S.E. London Society, 
since he has arranged for meetings to be held at his house, where he 
has an E.M.G. Mark Xb machine. 

Our annual subscription is 5s., and meetings will be held monthly 
during the summer and fortnightly during the winter. A varied syllabus 
has been prepared, which includes some unusual programmes. 

Hon. Sec. : Mr. A. Engel, 120 Churchgate, Southport. May meeting; 
6th (an “‘ Alphabetical Programme ”’) at 8 p.m. 


Tottenham Gramophone Society 


A programme including three Beethoven symphonies is unusual ; 
but Mr. R. T. Wall succeeded in holding our attention for the First, 
Fifth and Eighth, in addition to the Egmont Overture. 

Miss Humphrey devoted her time to Ravel’s chamber music for the 
first half, after which we heard a number of symphonic poems (which 
caused the perennial discussion on programme music). 

A “ Favourite Record ”’ programme—apparently an annual diversion 
with us—produced the usual unusual assortment. Two members brought 
Debussy’s L’ Aprés-midi d’un faune ; other records ranged inconsequently 
between Brandenburg and Broadway. 

May meetings : 12th and 26th. Details from Mr. J. A. Clements, 
239 Park Lane, N.17. 


Woodford Green Recorded Music Society 


“The Committee Presents . . .”’ was the title of our last recital. 
Mr. Bonsall, an operatic specialist, opened with excerpts from ‘‘ The 
Marriage of Figaro” ; Mr. Bothwell followed with Haydn’s Trio in 
G major, and Weber’s Sonata in A major ; while Mr. Inwood presented 
Beethoven’s Sonata Op. 110 (Schnabel). Then Mr. Barnett, vocal 
specialist, contributed a selection of Wolf songs; and the evening 
concluded with Tchaikovsky’s Serenade for Strings, the contribution 
of the Hon. Secretary. Analytical notes were kindly supplied by the 
contributors. 


MINIATURE HISTORY, No. 13 


Hackney Philharmonic Society 


Inaugurated, June, 1935. Distinguished title implies distinguished 
study of the masters, the gramophone serving only as a means to that 
end. Twelve members began, vocal and operatic items occupying the 
first half of the fortnightly meetings, and instrumental and orchestral 
items the second half. A “ director” for each type was appointed ; 
otherwise there is no committee. 

A successful library scheme almost pays for itself. Members have 
grown in nurture and strength, since sn had heard even Beethoven’s 
Fifth at the Society’s inauguration. ; 

First Secretary, Mr. G. Carter, who has never missed a meeting. 
Present Secretary, Mr. F. Whiter, who at present accommodates the” 
Society. A small, but happy and successful group. 
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Complete Sets of the ‘ British Musician ’ (1926-1931 : 72 
numbers) are available — £1 . 1 . 0, carriage paid. Also a 


SCHEIN, Jobana 
SCHUE1Z, Heirrich 
SWEELINCK, 

few sets with Covers slightly faded 10/-, carriage forward. 
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A CHEAP ISSUE ‘““We have 


never failed 


THOUGHTS to sell anything 


ON MUSIC 
we have advertised in the Exchange 


Compiled by HERVEY ELWES and Mart column.” 


216 pages 8vo H This is an unsolicited tribute from 

one of our advertisers which we 
Robin Legge in the Daily Telegraph i publish for the benefit of our readers 
wrote: ‘‘A most desirable book. . . . who have any unwanted gramo- 
Many of the criticisms drawn together I phone material for sale. 

under one roof, as it were, are of the i The Exchange and Mart column 
utmost value, the very crystallisation of | is undoubtedly the cheapest and 
criticism. The author has done his work i most efficient medium open to 


pertnicica | the public for the quick disposal 
PRICE |/- POSTAGE 3¢. _—s‘it of gramophones, records, and 


| accessories. 
(Limited Number Only) | Rates are shown below. 


Send your advertisement now. 


THE GRA MOPHONE | RATES—Twopence per word with a minimum charge of 
i two shillings. The advertiser's name and address will be 
10a SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W.I Hy charged for. Box numbers one shilling extra, including the 


forwarding of replies. - 























The “Gramophone” Exchange & Mart 


Rates.—Advertisements are accepted for’ this section at the rate of 
twopence per word with a minimum charge of two shillings. The 
advertiser’s name and address will be charged for, and single letters 
and single figures will be counted as words. Compound words will 
be counted as two words. All advertisements must be prepaid in the 
form of postal orders or cheques addressed to The Advertisement 
Manager, THE GRAMOPHONE, 10A, Soho Square, London, W.1. 
Should the advertiser desire his announcement to be addressed to a box 
number, c/o THE GRAMOPHONE, 10A, Soho Square, W.1 (which address 
—six words—must, of course, be paid for at the ordinary rate of two- 
pence per word), 6d. extra for the forwarding of replies must be sent. 








FOR SALE 


Bag six practically new H.M.V.’s, fibred. Phone HAM. 3681. 
11 Wett WALK, Hampsteap, N.W.3. 


-M.G. 10A with special unit storage stands. Reasonable. 
available. Woon, 46 Tue RmpGeway, Croypon. 


E; BOS GINN ‘JUNIOR with table, excellent condition, tall peice — — 
jJ., 180 ArcHway Roap, N.6. 


Faust (Berlioz).—2o0s., or will exchange for Fantastique oace, 
or Liszt Faust Symphony, or suitable alternative.—Box No. 2270, 
c/o THe GRAMOPHONE, 10A SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 
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H. .M.V. Acoustic gramophone, model 202, oak. Offers? Original 
price £60. Very beautiful instrument. Complete recordings: 
Pagliacci, Faust, Rusticana, Aida, Trovatore, Rigoletto, Bohéme, 
Butterfly, Tosca. Sold singly, cheap.—Co tins, 52 Ivy LANE, SHORE- 
pitcu, N.1, after 6 p.m. 


H; -M.V. Model 150. Practically new, £2. 
NEWMAN, 59A ALBERT BripGE Roap, S.W.11. 


ORCHESTRAL 2oth- Century Harp for sale. Latest improved 
model. Splendid tone. Condition as new. Maker, J. Morley 
(of Erards).—Box No. 51, c/o THE GRAMOPHONE, 10A SOHO SQUARE, 
Lonpon, W.1. 


THE GRAMOPHONE, as new, four years—January 1934 to December 
1937. Also second-hand books on Music ; eminent writers.— 
TRENWITH, 34 WESTFIELD Roap, SOUTHBOURNE, BOURNEMOUTH. 





Several new records. 














“THE Gramoruone, December 1923 to May 1933, unbound. Four 
numbers missing. 10s.—22 BRAEMAR AVENUE, SouTH Gaovnon. 


WANTED 


CARLO DANI. F.W. (of Drummoyne) write “ Rondo ”’, Box 100, 
GEELONG, AUSTRALIA. 








H; -M.V. DB7625, Gotterdammerung, D1699 Salome, C2473 Grand 
Canyon Suite. Decca-Polydor: Hansel und Gretel Overture.— 
GILBERT, 65 Oxrorp TERRACE, W.2. 


RIVATE Collections bought for cash. Good prices given.—Write 
Box No. 98 c/o Tue GRAMOPHONE, 10A SoHo SQuARE, London, W.1. 


— version by good artist, if possible Carrie Herwin: ‘ The 

Nightingales of Lincoln Inn.” H.M.V. B.1665 ‘ Down by the 
Sally Garden,” by Margaret Sheridan.—Meapows, 35 MILK STREET, 
Cueapside, E.C.2. 











ANTED.—Fibre—inexpensive—Beethoven Quartet Lener, Op. 
131, Haydn Op. 64 No. 6; and 5 Beethoven Spring Sonata.— 
CaFryn, 34 WESTERN Roap, TUNBRIDGE WELLs. 
ONOPHONE - 5231 (Clarkson 
MERLANDs, BANSTEAD, SuRREY. 





Rose).—JoHN WINGROVE, 








pilates Collections purchased for cash. Highest prices given.— 
GRAMOPHONE EXcHANGE, Ltp., 121 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W.C.2. 
Temple Bar 3007. 
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| GRAMOPHONE RECORDING STUDIO 


WE HAVE A LARGE STUDIO AND THE MOST 
MODERN EQUIPMENT FOR PRIVATE RECORDINGS 


BILLY HIGGS" == 








po more STREET, W.i 
a petalalganening RECORDS 


"Phone - Museum 9940 
SOLE IMPORTER 


H. H. NATHAN 





\/ re) ORD STRE 
, ; TRADE SUPPLIED XF ET 
Schallplatten ONLY LONDON, W.C.I 
Name of nearest Telephone : 


Retailer sent on request TEMPLE BAR 8280 


MAINSPRINGS 


Send for Descriptive List of Sizes 
George (Emmott Pawsons) Ltd. 
OXENHOPE, Near KEIGHLEY 
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SHOP FOR SLIGHTLY 
USED RECORDS 


_—— 
We give the best cash and exchange prices. 
Consult us when selling; whole libraries or 


TH E small lots pure 


THE DRAWDA HALL BOOKSHOP 


33, HIGH STREET, OXFORD 
Send for Monthly Lists of recent additions to our stock 








DECCA-POLYDOR BARGAINS, FIBRE-USED ONLY, 
ALL GUARANTEED PERFECT 


Symphonies—Concertos—Nutcracker—Bolero—Brandenburg’s — 
Schubert—Brahms—Beethoven, etc. 


Send list of reauiremeny and we vill qucte you by return. 
, LY, PO & VE numbers. 








MADDISONS LTD., eq prone STP ET, EDGWARE ROAD, N.W.! 
is an exquisite arrangement of Rasen 
poe | ——s a unique 

num 


JUSSRITE cers 


cation—I00 Records can be stored in a tmverel — Rd eet rst 
protected from warp. Special containers for tropical cli 


.«: MURDOCHS 


Particulars from 
59 Clerkenwell Road, London, 











A Generous Allowance 
will be given on your unwanted records of good 
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May 1938 The GRAMOPHONE COVER II 


CHAMBER 
MUSIC 


RECORDINGS BY 


THE 
NATIONAL GRAMOPHONIC 
SOCIETY 


BACH 


Concerto in F minor for Piano and Strings (three sides) and 
Blessed Jesu, here we stand. (Chorale arranged for piano by 
Rummel.) Piano, Ethel Bartlett. 2 records, 151-2 


Sonata No. 1 in G major for ’Cello and Piano. John Barbirolli, 
Ethel Bartlett. - 2 records, 133-4 


Sonata in Eb major for Piano and Flute, Kathleen Long, 
René le Roy (three sides), and Danse de la Chévre (Honzccrr) 
Flute Solo, René le Roy. 2 records, 135-6 


BAX 
Oboe Quintet. Léon G 











and International String Quartet. 
2 records, 76-7 


Sonata for Two Pianos (five sides) and Hardanger (Bax). 
Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson. 3 records, 156-8 


String Quartet in G major. Marie Wilson String Quartet. 
3 records, 153-5 
BOCCHERINI 


String Quartet in Ep. Poltronieri String Quartet. 
2 records, 92+3 


BRAHMS 


_ Pianoforte Quartet in C minor, Op. 60. Olive Bloom (Piano), 


Spencer Dyke (violin), Bernard Shore (viola), B. Patterson 
Parker ('cello). 4 records, 88-91 
String Sextet in G major, Op. 36. Spencer Dyke Quartet with 
James Lockyer, Edward Robinson. 4 records, 105-8 
Trio in C minor, Op. 101. Pirani Trio. 3 records, 147-9 
Trio for Pianoforte, Violin and Horn in Ep, Op. 40. York Bowen, 
Spencer Dyke and Aubrey Brain. & records, 65-8 


CORELLI 


Concerto for Christmas Night. N.G.S. Chamber Orchestra, con- 
ducted by John Barbirolli (three sides), and Schafe kénnen sicher 
Weiden (Baca). Sung by Martha Amstad (soprano), with Bernard 
Ord (harpsichord), Edward Walker, Evelyn Claye (flutes). 

2 records, 691-698 


DEBUSSY 


Deux Danses for Piano and Strings. Ethel Bartlett with N.G.S. 
Chamber Orchestra, conducted by John Barbirolli (three sides), 
and Pour invoquer Pan, dieu du vent d’été and Pour remercier 
la pluie au matin (from Six Epigraphes Antiques). Duet for 
one Piano. Ethel Bartlett, Rae Robertson. 2 records, 70-71 
Sonata for Violin and Piano (1917), André Mangeot, Lyell 
Barbour (three sides), and Les sons et parfums tournent dans 
Vair du soir (from Preludes, Set 1). Lyell Barbour. 

2 records, 127-8 





HANDEL 


Sonata No. 3 in G major for Flute and Piano. René le Roy, 
Kathleen Long. 1 record, 137 


HAYDN 


Pianoforte Sonata in C minor (three sides) and Theme and 
Variations in A minor (ramegau). Kathleen Long. 
2 records, 138-9 
Quartet in Bp major (The Sunrise), Op. 76, No. 4 
International String Quartet. 3 records, 109-11 
String Quartet in Ep, Op. 76, No. 6 (five sides), and Four Fart 
Fantasia No. 4 in C minor (puncett). International string 
Quartet. 3 records, 140-2 


JUON, PAUL 


Chamber Symphony, Op. 27. New Chamber Orchestra, con 
ducted by Charles Kreshover. 3 records, 144-6 


LOCKE, MATTHEW 


String Quartet No. 6. Internationa! String Quartet. 
1 record, 143 


MOZART 
Piano Sonata in D major, K576 (three sides), and (a) Minuet 
(6) Air from Suite in Bb (cotttigs murat), and Le Tic-Toc 
Choc ou Les Maillotins (courenin). Kathleen Long. 

2 records, 129-30 
Quartet in D major, K285, for Flute, Violin, Viola, "Cello. René 
le Roy, André Mangeot, Frank Howard, Herbert Withers. 

2 records, 112-3 

Quintet in Ep major, for Piano, Oboe, Clarinet, Horn, Bassoon. 
Kathleen Long, Léon Goossens, Frederick Thurston; Aubrey 
Brain, J. Alexandra. 3 records, 121-3 
String Trio in G major, No. 5, K564. Budapest Trio. 

2 records, 159-60 
Trio in Eb major, No. 7, K498. Rebecca Clarke (viola), Frederick 
Thurston (clarinet), Kathleen Long (piano). 2 records, 161-2 


VIVALDI 
Sonate En Concert, No. 5, in E minor, for Violoncello and Strings 
(arranged d’Indy). Georges Pitsch with String Quartet (three 
sides) ; and Three Pieces (arranged Ethel Bartlett), (a) Golden 
Slumbers, (6) An Ancient Lullaby, (c) My Love’s an Arbutus 
John Barbirolli (’cello), Ethel Bartlett (piano). 

2 records, 131-2 


WARLOCK, PETER 


The Curlew (W. B. Yeats). John Armstrong (baritone). 
R. Murchie (flute), T. McDonagh (English horn), with the Inter- 
national String Quartet, conducted by Constant Lambert. 

7 3 records, 163-5 


WOLF 
Italian Serenade. International String Quartet. 
4 record, 150 


ALL RECORDS 4/- EACH 
Orders over £2 post free 
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OTHER REGAL-ZONO STARS THIS MONTH- 


SNOW WHITE AND THE SEVEN 
AND HIS DWARFS (A Film Selection of the | mpo7,4) 
BAND Music from Walt ta tat Master- 


piece). In Two Parts. . 


Bl LLY R E i D LITTLE DRUMMER BOY. 
THE GIRL IN THE ALICE BLUE — 


GOWN, Played nd London Piano- 


AND HIS ACCORDEON BAND Accordeon Band J 


ON WITH THE MARCH (Medley of 
R AY M Oo N D E Sousa Marches). In Two Parts... .... } MR2727 
Intro: (1) El Capitan; Manhattan Beach ; King Cotto n. 


AND HIS BAND O’ BANJOS awe ee 
MASSED BRASS BANDS  TANNisystt Srcctteren woe 
THE HILL BILLIES (rcwicre tna oO = ;éRzns 
Ask For Ye 
This Months S 
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